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End of term: our CLASS OF 
*83 students sum up their 
impressions of a first year in 
higher education -money, new 
friends and interests, flat- 
hunting and exams (page 12- 
13). 
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ARTHUR MILLER seems an 
absolutely American artist, 
yethi&Death of a Salesman 
enjoyed the longest run of any 


discusses th problems in 
exporting the American Way 
eastwards and reviews Miller’s 
newly-published production 
diary (page 14). 
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Monday’s general election in 
ISRAEL is more than a party 
contest. On the result depends 
the whole Bhape and future of 

*>-- tX <*AAA l 

Stellraan and Barry Shenker 
report on an unfamiliar * 
political system and the main 
issues involved (page 16) . 

Is tradition a dead principle? 

. Stephen Heath looks at the 
"steady ch alienee” of. 
RAYMOND WILLIAMS to 
all the fixed categories of 
cultural study (page 17). 
Looking back down the road 
to serfdom. Anthony Quinton 
reviews John Gray’s study of 
FRIEDRICH HA YEK’s 
thought (page 19). 
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Letters to the editor ■ 2 

Don’s Diary (Adrian 4 
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Party Line (Keith Hampson) 6 
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How should scifence be taught? 
Jol>n Richardson reviews '■ . ' 
Stephen Michael Kosslyn's ■ 
Ghosts iri the Mind’s Machine 

Commonwealth education 
ministers’ conference - 

OU funding crisis 
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Reform of the NAB 


The present review of the constitution 
and functions of the National Advisory 
Body was over almost before it had 
begun. Sir Keith Joseph announced 
back in April that the NAB was to be 
reestablished as a permanent body 
which decisively prejudged the very 
issue that many of its critics wished to 
dispute. For them the permanency of 
the NAB should have been the very 
nub of the present review. 

In Fact very little debate has taken 
place. In (he short run that may not 
matter. The NAB has established itself 
in a very short time as an indispensable 
piece or planning machinery - to such 
an extent that it is now difficult to 
imagine how we managed before it was 
set up. On the broad strategy for local 
authority higher education it has got it 
(Almost) right and it continues to 
display an administrative energy that is 
all the more remarkable because its 
staff is so stretched. 

However, the present constitution 
and operation of the NAB have 
thrown up anomalies and difficulties 
which todfay seem minor but may be- 
come greater obstacles later. They are: 
the relationship between the NAB and 
its trans-blnaiy rival the UGC; the 
relationship between committee and 
board; the make-up of the board; the 
status of “the chairman's study group"; 
the effective absence of the promised 
"third tier" of subject groups; and the 
desperate shortage of professional staff. 

The first of these difficulties, the 
relationship between the NAB and the 
UGC, may fall outside the scope of the 
present review but it is of critical 
importance. Many people in universi- 
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board and the constitution of the 
board, reflect the NAB's most signifi- 
cant weakness, the failure of the hoard 
to establish itself as the academic 
powerhouse of the new system. In 
Bagehorian terminology the board has 
failed to establish itself as the “effi- 
cient" part of the NAB’s constitution. 
Instead that part has been usurped by 
others - the committee in the case of 
the rationalization of nauticnl studies, 
the secretariat in the preparation of the 
framework for the 11984/K5 planning 
exercise, and more recently tne chair- 
man's study group on tricky issues like 
town planning and the future viability 
of smaller diversified colleges. 

The source of the board's weakness 
is that it is based on the model of the 
UGC, however undeliberately. The 
assumption is that the members of the 
board, although representative of the 
various polytechnic and college in- 
terest groups rather than appointed as 


poucy. Luey suspect that for ministers 
and civil servants who take the long 
view the importance of the NAB 
experiment rests less in its present 
achievement In sorting out the 
polytechnics and colleges than in the 
potential modal if offers for the overall 
planning of higher education In the 
future. 

In a more dciailed sense the NAB/ 
UGC relationship is also of crucial 
importance to the former's administra- 
tive style. Should the NAB hchavc as if 
it expected to be n permanently para- 
llel agency in keen, but stable, rivalry 
with the UGC - or should it be trying 
constantly to throw out trans-binary 
tentacles? If this fundamental question 
about the future direction of the NAB 
remains unresolved, its detailed work 
.P2l lcics m *y b® seriously inhi- 
bited. The issue of the NAB’s perma- 
nence may have been resolvccf in the 
sense that those destructive critics who 
wanted to strangle the experiment at 
birth have been rebuffed, but ‘it re- 
mains very .much an open question in 
the^more positive context of future 
higher education policy. 

. The second and third difficulties, the 
relationship between committee and 


individuals by the Secretary of State, 
should be able to generate the kind of 
academic consensus which it is 
assumed the UGC is able to produce. 
It is an inappropriate model, not least 
because the UGC itself has faced great 
difficulty since J98f in matching up to 
it. The NAB has an explicitly political 
role which agnin until 1981 the UGC 
could pretend to ignore. The non- 
universuy sector is much more heter- 
ogenerous which makes it much more 
difficult to establish any sensible 
academic consensus. And the NAB, 
unlike the UGC, is not formidably 
underpinned by the uncontested ex- 
pertise of subject committees. 

The Goal three difficulties, the ano- 
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group, the lack;, of strong subject 
cohunitlecs, and the shortage of staff, 
all reflect and compound tpis ccqtrgi 
weakness. The study group has 
amerged as an official executive com- 
mittee in the hope presumably that its 
more considered (and more secret?) 
decisions can give some .shape and 
direction to board discussions. But the 
effect is just as likely to be to drain the 
full boara of its already limited vitality 
and relevance, caught between the 
committee which naturally reserves to 
itself the really hnrd political decisions 
and the study group where all the 
detailed fixes are now done. 

The lack of stronger subject commit- 
tees is also a serious deficiency, 
although the NAB can never afford to 
place as much emphasis as the UGC on 
the disciplinary dimension. Some good 
work has been done of course; the 
technical and data group has estab- 
lished itself as a key bit of NAB 
machinery and the continuing educa- 
tion working group is about to produce 
a report atleast as good and maybe 
better than thatproduced by the UGC 
in the spring. 1 But both are perhaps 
examples of top-down administrative 
.committees rather tuah bottom-up 
peer-review committees. It Is the latter 


lion working group is about to produce 
a report atleast as good and maybe 
better than that produced by the UGC 
in the spring. ! But both are perhaps 
examples of top-down administrative 


which the NAB now needs. 

The NAB’s foundations in the sys- 
tem must now be strengthened by 
creating strong and enduring subject 
committees, First, the active consent 
of those who teach in polytechnics and 
colleges must be engaged; that can 
only oe done by Council for National 
Academic Awards style peer review. 
Second, it must be able to discriminate 
on grounds of quality and so needs 
high quality academic intelligence. 
The CNAA has now made it dear that 
it will not agree to serve as a mercenary 
in that capacity ; the inspectorate is too 
likely to turn out to be a Troian horse; 
the NAB’s own general stair of board 
members and officers cannot do the 
job by occasional visitations. Third, 
the NAB's strategic policies cannot be 
devised and sustained in a vacuum; 
their detailed implementation will de- 
mand a sensitive knowledge of the 
strengths and weaknesses of individual 
colleges and courses. 

So what should be done? Here is n 
quick four-point plan: (1) the present 
bi-cnmcral constitution of the NAB 
should be scrapped, the committee 
and the study group merged to form a 
single central body with its locul 
authority members being offered an 
effective veto, the minister should 
retreat to a largely ceremonial role ns 
chairman and Mr Ball should become 
vice (and effective) chairman of the 
NAB; (2) the secretariat should be 
strengthened, its present entirely in- 
adequate number of professional staff 
doubled and more detailed decisions 
should be formally devolved to them 
(they will take them anyway!); (3) a 
proper system of subject committees 
based on peer review and or more 
administrative subcommittees (eg on 
continuing-education or relations with 
~industq4-«hont d h a. «rtabHshcrtr7\r 
present the NAB is loo inbred; it is 
dominated hy the top-level managers 
of the non-university sector and so is 
obsessed by their short-term manage- 
rial perspective. It needs to allow more 
room for the views of urdinary 
teachers and of non-highor education 
interests like the schools and industry; 
(4) some clear and early indication 
should be given of the Government's 
intentions Tor the planning of higher 
education across the binary line (next 
winter’s green paper?). 

The last is the key. If there is to be a 
quick and radical trans-binary solution 
to the problems of higher education 
planning which sweeps away both the 
NAB and UGC in their present forms, 
the NAB’s present constitution is per- 
fectly adequate. It will not be badly 
affected by bureaucratic sclerosis for 
the next five years or so. But If, as 
seems more likely, the present binary 
policy is to be maintained until the end 
of the century and beyond, the reform 
of the NAB’s structure must be tackled 
at some stage - and no one should be 
moe conscious of this need than its 
friends.. 


The . United Kingdom will be in,. the 
idbck .far! the fpurth lithe in &% many- 
yearsyriien Cothmonwealthedlicatiorl’' 
. muroteu; begin theirjneeting in <jyp. 

: rus at the w*kehd. The charge, otice 
again, will be that the: Government Is j 
neglecting its obligations both to Its 
partners w the Commonwealth and to 
[international scholarship by persisting 
.With its feeB. policy for overseas Stu- 
dents. It; is |a meashremf the, depth of 
■ reeling 6n the subject, hot to mentiori 
other bountries’ perce '* 


Commonwealth retrial 


. Mrs Thatcher .too, has faced crid: 
chin, twice, at 'heads, of government 
meetings,, .On . both occasions she 
; accepted communiques which reem- 
phMjzed the importance of student 
. mobility and made proposals for miti- 


gating the effects o! differential fees. 
At New Delhi; only last December, 
these included a commitment to con. 1 
situations with other Commonwealth 
countries before fees were raised "sub- 
stantially’’ |h ftmire.' . : 1 


and called into question the whblc 
basis of supposedly full-cost feet* as 
we|| as the good faith of those signing 
the declaration made by the heads of 
government. 

Sir Keith Joseph made no bones 
about the determination to retain 
hd) -cost ;fees when he addressed 
education attaches In London this 
month. He told them bluntiy that he 
.could not offer much hope of change 
because the Government was not -~- 


Mr Mark Carlisle who sought tpijeaa- Malaysia and 
sure the enhes,- some' - • * * ■ 


to be implemeritBdj Mi 1 Carlisle put his 1 | Ahead 


Pym, package Is very far from 
third world critics. The lcs- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

ILCHESTER ; 
UNIVERSITY OF "■ 

VERY TEMPORARY LECTURE! 
IN SOCIAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited for ft 
above vacancy which has arisen a 
the result of tne non-replaceratold 
eight members of tenured staff ■ 
this department in the last lira 
years, and prolonged wrajidloii 
God knows how many bleeanf 
committees for what seems lib) 
lifetime. 

Teaching duties: The Mrtii 
appointed will be a very hM 
experienced lecturer with a( Kit 
one doctorate and a minimond 
eight ecstatically reviewed booh 
He/she will be required tocontifltt 
to almost any course under (beat 
not just in this department but hk 
university as a whole. The suctefl 
applicant may also, at the dlscnth 
of the head of department be# 
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evening work in the staff d*) 
room. 

(«ngth of appointment; ft 
appointment will be for three 
from October 1 1981, but inn J 
-ux tended for a further rortrap 
subject to satisfactory reports frit 
staff and students (based on aj 
questionnaire returns) and toe de- 
gree to which this departmen t 
successful in beating off the ip* 
absurd rival claims tor staff at pf- 
sent being made by the um 
meglomnmac head of the uep 
merit of Economics. 

Salary: The university is fj* 
moment promoting a sUff^g 
cutting scnomc. This is slill ^ 
review, but based on current cajenj 
tions (ie the need to Mm JJ 
redundancies in the ^ 

years) the estimated itfay 
position will be £22 peMJJ? 
line with present 
however, superannuation ccmtn» 
tions are not required fromn^g, 
of staff appointed for perioasm^* 
than one month). . ' 


UGC status: Ilchester aPR^uGC ! 
“average cuts” section of B . 
league table and w re JJ?| 
“rhasinc out” or ''redwtfj. 
discontinuing” the 

Social Studies were contain^. 

letter (which is more than 
say about the Depart!** - 
Psychology). 

Accommodation: Pj555io5fS : 

in the fabric of the 
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Bitooke attacked on fees 
bv Commonwealth 


from John O'Leary 

NICOSIA 

International criticism of Britain's full-cost fees policy for 
overseas students reached a new level of intensity this week 
at the Commonwealth Education Ministers’ meeting in 
Cyprus. 

A succession of ministers from Africa, Asia and the 
Caribbean accused the Government of endangering the 
very existence of the Commonwealth by persisting with its 
policy. But Mr Peter Brooke, under secretary for higher 
education, offered no concessions. 

The tone was set by Sir Sliridath Ramphnl, the 
Commonwealth Secretary-General. In an un usual ly direct 
speech at the opening or the conference, he singled nut 
Britain’s latest fee rise as evidence that the Commonwealth 
had moved backwards, not forwards, on the question of 
student mobility. Serious, direct harm was being done to 
many poor and small states by the charging of high fees, lie 
said. 

“I look on educational interchange us a sort of ‘Stalin- 
grad’ in the campaign for world order,” lie said, 'if the 
principle of internationalism in education falters now. then 
nothing is safe from self-centred destructive nationalism." 

In the meeting Itself, the attack was led by the minister of 
education for Zimbabwe, Mr Dzingni Mutumbuka, who 
said that student mobility was a matter of life and death for 
developing countries. He pleaded with Britain to reverse its 
policy ana warned that very soon there would be no 
Commonwealth if the possibility of studying in the 
developed nations was denied. He accused the Government 


of pushing aside Commonwealth people and giving prefer- 
ence to tne EEC. 

The Nigerian, Kenyan and Jamaican ministers were 
among many to criticize British policy specifically. Others, 
like the Indian minister of education Mrs Sheila Kaul, were 
equally scathing about the practice of charging discrimina- 
tory fees, but did not mention Britain by numc. 

Mr Brooke acknowledged Inter that the criticism had 
been forthright but ruled nut the possibility of a lower fee 
for Commonwealth students. Any additional money for 
overseas students would come through targeted schemes 
like those introduced through Ihc Pym package of £4bni 
student aid. 

in his speech to the conference. Mr Brooke said that the 
total cost of studying ill Britain was now comparable to that 
in other Western countries and the introduction of 
institutional discretion over fees was likely to bring more 
diversity in fee levels. He said the conference should 
acknowledge that a trend existed towards hioh fees and 
efforts should be made to harness this tide, rutlicr than try 
to reverse it. 

However, he was able to announce both the continuation 
of aid schemes due to expire in lOKfi for at least nnothcr 
ycaT, and a slight increase in the number of Commonwealth 
scholarships funded by Britain. Thanks mainly to the offer 
of another 200 scholarships by Canada, the overall target of 
expanding the Commonwealth Fellowship and Scholarship 
Plan from 1.U0U to 1,500 places was exceeded at the 
conference. 

Stability und mobility, page 10 


fioillne to Sir Keith: the secretary of state for education and science 
Sir Keith Joseph listens in lo information about Liverpool University, 
Jj» a stand at the Association of University Teachers* exhibition In the 
Hoase of Commons. Sir Keith opened the exhibition, “Britain nnd its 
Unlversilies ,v with displays about every university in the country this 
wek. He Is pictured here with AUT deputy genera! secretary Mr John 
(left) and Mr Shane Guy, Liverpool University administrative 

NAB urges action on 
continuing education 

V Maggie Richards to discretionary awards. 


DES officers 
oppose equal 
treatment 

by Knren Gold 

Senior civil servants from the Depart- 
ment of Education nod Science are 


resisting proposals by the Nationnl 
Advisory Body board to treat universi- 
ties, polytechnics nnd colleges as 


^ ^ ^ Mice 


grassroots 


to discretionary awards. 

’In recommending moves towards a 

ihmi.ni. > — system of paid educational leave for «■«, . - 

government lo ensure the part-time students, the group suggests notfor research, as the paper argues. 
B? education in the the immediate adoption of a pro rata The paper, which has been consider- 

^ and beyond is being system of grant payments. " ably redrafted also proposes an exten- 

the National Advisory Body? 7 Present fee policy for both part-time sion of access by allowing students with 

bvth/ Ll^nnnendations published and full-time courses comes in for onlyone A level to qualify for diploma 

ooini Jij continuing education criticism, with the group recommend- courses. That too was opposed by t he 

* n a PP cal to institutions ing that the DES re-examine the whole DES. The paper will be considered by 

cwJ^WtT attitude towards fee structure within higher education. theNAB committee cartyncxtmonth. 

^ing education and pleas to In iKorl term, fees for part-time The board imeet \m. which lasted all 

CS^‘ ddi,l0,,i ' 1 Mudent, In .11 ««or. should be lo- ihy«i I® N.™ £ 

SeT ffnancla! side' the group One issue which the group highlights ofthe^ one dive; 

°f a 25 per cent Js the disparity betweln fees charged forclmureby ^NABd^mans 

in cash for part-time courses by conventional universities, public study group - De La Salle uoiiege. 

As a ovcr the next three years, sector institutions and the Open Uni- Manchester In a very close vole, the 

"Walment, a 10 per cent versity. All Interested parties should board agreed lopostpone « n 

sUld be SLto produce a ronsistent pat- theXadrollc colfege until theauturri^ 


equals. 

DES members of the NAB board at 
its latest meeting this week said they 
could not support phrasing in Hie 
proposed NAB long-term strategy 
paper which implied that universities 
and public sector institutions were of 
equal quality. 

They also said they could not sup- 
port tne proposal that all institutions 
should be funded equally per degree 
student for teaching purposes, though 
not for research, as the paper argues. 

The paper, which has been consider- 
ably redrafted, also proposes an exten- 
sion of access by allowing students with 
only one A level to qualify for diploma 
courses. That too was opposed by the 
DES. The paper will be considered by 
the NAB committee early next month. 

The board meeting, which lasted all 
day and still failed to complete is 
agenda, also failed to agree on the fate 
olthe one diversified college proposed 
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How universities can cash in 
on alternative funding 

by Ngaio Grequer income, including the provision 

'■ . ... . . ... short courses, letting facilities e 

Two reports published this, week ex- grounds, approaching the 1,500,1 


1985/86. 

■ f 5SS,“ k 5 t i at ,he Department 
£ an ^ Joence conducts an 
XeSrf financial support 
CCjft full-lime mature stu- 
toepresent system 
• ns L late entrants. It 
Son aSJI&H 1 of Local Educa- 

. to! r Wdc a ^° re 

Z^^cd and concrent approach 


sector institutions and the Open Uni- 
versity. All interested parties should 
combine to produce a consistent pat- 
tern, the report says. 

In the post-expenence vocational 
sector courses should be self-linanc- 
ing, and profit-making where this Is 
feasible, but serious cons deration 
should be given to the possibility of 
providing tax relief incentives for both 
employers and employees. . 

The Government s Teceut 
Continued on page 3 


board agreed to postpone a decision on 
the Catholic college until the autuirin. 
Of the II other colleges whose 


viability was questioned by the chair- 
man’s study group, seven are still 
threatened. The NAB teacher educa- 
tion group has been asked by the board 
to look closely at the numbers and 
viability of Bishop Grosseteste, Char- 
lotte Mason. Hertfordshire, North 
Riding, Rolle, West Midlands and 
Westminster. ...!■■ 


plore ways the universities, could 
attract private funds and so increase 
their independence from government. 

The report. of a committee chaired 
by Dr John Burnett, vice chancellor of 
Edinburgh (Jni versity, set up by the 
Committee, of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals suggests four areas where 
alternative fundi ng could be increased; 
commercial exploitation of ideas and 
resources, donations by graduates, 
industrial support, and contributions 
by students. 

But it also warns that the need to 
maintain academic' standards might 
mean refusing to accept some alterna- 
tive funds. 

A report by' a Conference of Uni- 


versity Administrators working party, 
Boosting University Income examines 
some of these themes and others, and 


er plan to reverse brain drain 


l W the climate to 

, ^Wriotr^^ PTn ?i) rown tatorma- 
Nlrtii®A nd lur . e skHied staff 

i- Crtrn^J..." 1 Byroad . tn IrAan 


menu of education, industry and in- 
■ dustry Itself, to .make a major and 
urgent breakthrough." . 


work and student placement, and 
additional places for students. : 
Mr Butcher said no castings Were m 
the report but!: proposals would be, 


irl'Wiialjvj^h. • ; ■ uusiry iwi " .“t: Mr Butcher sa d no costings were in agamssi acrepi 

'• urgent breakthrough." * . , h S t^Fproposals would be,; .they can affgr 

kec P Britain / His report calls .for a new, part ih : the Government’s ex- '’jpiiturWiu 

X cSterda V w ! th nership with, industry /Jjgh wifl jo- JJLjgJ revie J. The Confederation heard from spi 
re £° rt clude of British Industries would bt holding that candidate; 

***“ N aafo Cre- ment to higher eduMlioq. tn^rea re « conference irt September to are never tui 

of IT annnanieS involving parttcipa ; . backing ftorh industry. institutions, ar 


•• fey executives as .wnfete PjgSS. v. , t.t JfcWb. Mge 

; opponattirks tor more - consultancy, - •; . . 


is essentially, a manual for institutions 
wanting to increase their income. 

They suggest a British Universities 
Marketing Board for attracting over- 
s6as studenfs, although, they warn 
against accepliqg people just because 
.they can afford the fees* . 

"jpUtiirbiira icotijmept hasi been 
heard from some American univrsities 
that candidates, who can ptfoid the fees 
are never ijjrnecj dmyn by certain 
institutions, among them soijmOf even 
thejhi^test reputqH,on/*\. ; 

The report! -lists \wajfs of Roosting 


income, including the provision ot 
short courses, letting facilities and 
grounds, approaching Ihc 1.500,000 
living British university graduates and 
approaching industry and commerce. 

The Burnett report estimates that if 
alumni in Britain gave on the same 
level as their American counteipnrts. 
about £20m a year could he raised. 

The report says it could be argued 
that the only significant soutcc of 
additional funding is the student/pa- 
rent contribution. There could be 
changes in studenl fees, with universi- 
ties charging different amounts. 

The committee also considered a 
loan scheme where students would 
repay through PAYE ns an earnings 
related graduate tax. It could be 
funded by Treasury stock. It urges the 
Government to consider the matter 
nnd decide what to do. : 
Industrialists told the committee 
that companies would not donate 
money to universities unless It was tied 
to specific projects directly benefiting 
them. But general funds might be 
obtained for broadly defined pur- 
poses, such as encouraging engineers 
to remain in universities to teach. 

. Industry would not merely substi- 
tute Tunds withdrawn by Government 
grant. The report also Bewails the fact 
that even* Government departments 
refuse to pay the full cost or overhead 
. payments fbr commissioned research 
work. / w /• . . 

t > -; > Ear tilng power,, page* 12 
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A wider context for Raymond Williams 

'nconLc^whu' S !’ c .."' i !!' in - ='sainst. or tn.-y.ml the ledge - 5 |„.„IU he rclkcte 


Sir. - I am sure that there would he 
many people who could endorse 
Stephen Hemh s account of the ■‘pre- 
sence” of Raymond Williams { 77/0. 
July 210. I am enormously grateful in 
Williams for enabling me to "make 
learning room" for mysell in iho late 
1960s by arranging for my research io 
he supervised, partly, by Mury Hesse 
and Robert Young m llie department 
of the history and philosophy of sci- 
ence as well as, mainly, by himself. 

Nevertheless. I think that the inter- 

G relative framework within which 
feath presents his appreciation leads 
him to self-indulgent conservntism. 
The affinity which Heath feels with 
Williams amounts itself to a form of 
cultural reproduction which reinforces 
the institutional stability of ihc 
teaching of English. There must surely 
be something wrong about Heath's 
acknowledgement that in the late 
I ObfJs he could "feel the same thing" as 
Williams hod in the late M>4Hs. and. 
even more, something wrong about 
the fact that in the mId-J98fis Heath 
finds himself occupying the same insti- 


tuiiiuial position as Williams did in the 
mid- 1 Owls. What is lucking is a recog- 
nition that the institution of criticism 
or of English is a corollary of the social 
institution of the university. Wltal has 
happened between the mid- J Drills and 
the inid-|980s is that there are now 
new institutions of higher education 
which are differently constituted - 
both in terms of student population 
and in terms of governance. Within the 
polytechnics there arc thriving innova- 
tive courses in communication studies 
and in cultural studies. I suspect that 
many of those responsible lor these 
courses owe a specific debt to 
Raymond Williams too. 

In my own case. I have been in- 
volved since 1973 in developing the 
practice of independent study in this 
institution. Mv colleagues and I readily 
agree with Heath in acknowledging 
thni "learning is all over the place 51 
and, in the last 10 years, we have 
offered over 1.000 students the oppor- 
tunity to define explicitly their learning 
intentions, to negotiate with teaching 
■stuff programmes of study which mav 


he within, against, or beyond the 
institution, and wc have sought to 
legitimize these intentions as a basis 
for assessment and educational credit. 
It is precisely because I sec this 
endeavour as a progression from my 
experience of Williams’s presence that 
I feel that Heath docs Williams a 
disservice in reducing that presence to 
a Cambridge context. 

It becomes increasingly tiresome for 
those of us operating new courses in 
our new institutions to find that the old 
intra-dcpnrtmenlal Wrangles of Cam- 
bridge English arc trundled out yet 


ledge - should he rcllectcd or repre- 
sented in our institutions of higher 
education. The issue for cultural 
materialism is not its relationship to 
the study of English hut its relationship 
to the democratization of our higher 
cdiication institutions. 

Since my Cambridge days, I have 
encountered Raymond Williams in 
other contexts - at an early launch of 
radical philosophy at Mulct Street, at a 
Council for National Academic 
Awards sponsored conference on com- 
munication studies at the Heathrow 
Hotel, and at the Institute of Content- 


‘■"K" 5 " " ,L 1,111 y CI ihm at the Institute ofContem- 

again for our edification. The assump- porary Arts. His presence goes far 
non of participants and .media ohser- beyond the Cambridge stage and his 

hriH i i S ? Lll,S lo hc M,il1 ,I|L ' ram " ,L 'S nL ’. v is • *'s Heath would scent to 

bridge debate IS III some sens.- n-nr,.. in.nl. 1.1 


Nuclearcritics A doctor's life 


bridge debate is in some sense repre- 
sentative or symbolic of a wider cultu- 
ral debate, ji is not. The old perform- 
ance and its celebration begin to 
resemble museum exhibits. The de- 
bate is now about the structures and 
functions of institutions of higher 
education and about whether, and 
how, our culture - understood in liic 
broadest sense as our forms of knnw- 


Sir. - Your review of the three- volume 
nuclear Power Technology (THFS 
June 29) by W. B. Walter of the 
Science Policy Research Unit, Uni- 
versity of Sussex, includes criticisms 
which we feel are quite unjustified. For 
example, some aspects are said to he 
“unreliable and slanted" in favour of 
nuclear power and it is regretted the 
opportunity has nor been talcen to "set 
a new standard in objectivity". It 
would he fuirer to say that this author- 
itative view of nuclear power technolo- 
gy has exposed the prejudices of the 
reviewer to Ihc reality or the tcchuicul 
facts. 

To take just one example from an 
hrea in which we have played a part. 
Ihe review says that •‘radiation hazards 


1 At hrea in which we have played a part. 

, . »he review says that “radiation hazards 
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to the public are hardly trivial ... as 
claimed in ihc chapterou radiation and 
its control . But that is precisely 
.wrong. One fundamental tenet of 
radiological protection is (hut the risk 
I® the general public should he negligi- 
ble. The internationally recommended 
system or radiation control adopted in 
this country is ensuring that the radia- 
tion doses to the public are sufficiently 
low to achieve this intention. More- 
over. we also know that the highest 
dose to any member of the public from 
nuclear electricity generation is ex- 
ceeded by the variation in the natural 
background radiation between diffc- 
rent parts of this country, a variation 
whtch ts of no practical concern to 
health. To maintain this extraordinari- 
ly high standard of safely in Hie face of 
the unintended discharge of radioac- 
tivity from Sell afield lost November it 
was necessary to advise the public to 
avoid using tno beaches for a period. 
But n was highly unlikely that anvone 
ignoring that advice would have suf- 
fered any harm. 

This high standard oF radiological 
protection may not suit the prejudices 
of those concerned with attacking 
nlicieor power, but the scientific posi- 
tion is clear. 

Yours sincerely* . . 

B, 0. WADE,:, ji . 

'i f.'A. t-I.- SAUNDEkS,' .-i .: : 
Environmental and Medical Sciences 1 
Division* v ; } .. 

Atomic . Enemy Research Establish- 
mont, Harwell. Oxfords hire.; , 

Open assault 

- As senior teachers within < (he 
Upen^Untversity - deans, professors 
and chairs of course teams i- we view 
with concern and regret the recent 
intervention of t|ie DES in the internal ’ 
academic affairs of the university. 

■Open University courses are pre- 
pared by the combined effort of teams 
of bur own staff and external experts. 
All aspects of the courses go through 
an open process of critical internal 

i^VillilflKnn nrtrl ovtorAnl 2«.I M ^ 


Sir, - Karen Gold deserves com- 
mendation for her lively reporting 
[THES, July 20) of the splendid 
Johnson conference at Pembroke 
College, Oxford. To be sure, there is 
still some Vfctoriun condescension 
towards (he quaint old “doctor”. 
Johnson no more used (hat title thnn 
other sensible writers who held hon- 
orary duel orates from Oxford, such 
us Wordsworth and T. S. Eliot; In- 
deed, he scolded Boswell for inflict- 
ing it on him. Prom whntever motive, 
Boswell (after Johnson's death) con- 
tinued lo do so. But there seems no 
reason why we should follow him. 

When Johnson fulminated against 
“Americans 11 , lie had In mind those 
like Thomas Jefferson who "yelped 
for liberty" while driving Negro 
slaves, and Ihe slave-driving sugar 
planters of the West Indies, also 
Americans, though never citizens of 
the United States. 

Ho maintained friendships with 
Americans who did not fall Into those 
categories, such hs the son of his 
namesake Samuel Johnson, first 
president of Columbia University, 
and William White, first Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, who greatly pleased 
him by sending him a copy of the first 
American edition of Rasselas. His 
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evaluation, and external, independent 
assessment, before being made avail- 
able to our students. Wc believe these 
a^sessni^t proce^re^remilg^^l 1 * 
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him by sending him a copy ofthc first 
American edition of Rasselas. His 
dear friend Charlotte Lennox, whom 
he helped throughout his lifetime, 
whs a native of New York. He even 
printed high praise of Bervjamln 
Franklin for his work on electricity 
and In advancing culture In Phi- 
ladelphia. ■ 

Efforts to make readers aware of 
Hie, In adequacies and inaccuracies of 
Boswell's L\fe have been going on at 
.. feast since J, W. Cro ker's edition of 

Graduate jobs 

Sir, - I was veiy interested to read in 
the report by Jim Taylor and Geraint 
Johnes (Education for Employment: 
Graduating to the dole", THES. July 
• ■ r ! ls i of tf* s P a nic studies 

: thpsl readily employed 

arts graduates, following hard on the 
heels of medics, lawyers and en- 
■ gineers. . ■ j -. ■■ ‘ 

: terms oF reference further to vet some 
of our teaching materials. We regard 
'ftps as mi unwarranted, a$sault on 
Qcadcpiic freedopi which shouldiiot he 
' acceptable . lo any university . 

.At a time 1 when pur teaching staff 1 
| : a *? d u Stodchts are struggling to cope 
W. 1 ! .'he. severe effects or the PES 
; Imposed financial cuts in pur capacity 
tq maintain our standards and services ' 
this- latest intervention at best must 
further damage r morale - and distract 
; attention from the' real -damage to the 
.university occasioned by the dins/ At 
worst. It lays the DES^ppeh to the 
suspicion or wishine td cenvir rr! final .• 


ii in 1831. But BosiycII was cham- 
pioticd by one ofthc grcalcsl PR men 
of all lime, Croker's jiersuiinl enemy 
Mucfliilay. What a great many people 
think they know about Johnson de- 
rives from Macaulay's perverse re- 
view of Crokcr. 

An error in Karen Gold's report 
needs correction. The only known 
manuscript or the second scries of 
ylnerlan lecturers at Oxford, which 
Johnson helped to compose - (hc first 
was Blackstone's Commenlaries - 
was discovered, not in the Library of 
Congrest, but (by E. L. McAdam In 
the J9<10s) in (lie British Museum, 
where it had been ever since (he 
library of George III, who had 
commissioned It, was donated lo the 
museum by George IV. It is still in the 
British Library. What Professor 
Ctirloy was referring to was a micro- 
film of it deposited by McAdam in the 
Library of Congress. 

DONALD GREENE, 

The Athena eum, London SW1. 

From your charts it would seem that 
students of Western European lan- 
guages have noticeably hcilcr job 
prospects than some of their contem- 
poraries who opted for degrees in 
certain science subjects such as physics 

HnliJT hcm,S,ry- This ^sponds 
closely to our own impressions and 

SpSh nWS M un,v c«ity teachers of 

’ , f ? ct is that there is a keen 
demand for graduates tra ined in Span- 

OU teaching material, as part ' of a 

^«S..- st L a i ,egy u of P° ve mmeni in- 
erventtph into the content of curricu- 

. !l 8 15 IO , be the future, let it he 

Sh d ,open y ' not : achievetJ - b y 

Yours faithfully, . ( 

Profeiaorot 


E. ^Qtwsorol Boclat Saa 


imply, inevitably and only un 
nnguished mid lingering murtyrilum at 
Cambridge. Utopia is mu the only 
alternative lo the Cambridge status 
quo. 

Yours sincerely. 

DEREK ROBBINS. 

School for Independent Smdv, 

North East London Polytechnic. 

Israeli jobless 

Sir, - Benny Morris's “Graduating in 
politics uml anger" (THES. June 22) 
pouits to it major problem hieing our 
university graduates in the Israeli- 
occupied West Bank anti Gaza - 
unemployment and underemployment 
- but from a curiously distorted pers- 
pective. Morris, using both the data 
and the conclusions of Hillcl Frisch’s 
study, nositsthut this growing “classof 
unemployed" implies a threat to the 
‘ future stability of the urea". 

Morris neglects to define stability: if 
it means continual ion of theMri/i« i/uo, 
one merely notes that this is not 
necessarily a positive goal. An equally 
important oversight is the lack of 
examination of the causes of unem- 
ployment. These are varied - lack of a 
public sector, stagnating or declining 
imlustiy. agricultural marketing prob- 
lems. deteriorating government 
schools, etc - hut all add up to the 
effects of u 17-yenr-old "destabilizing" 
military occupation. 

Perhaps another perspective is use- 
ful. 1 lie growing number til educated 
Palestinians here cmisiiiuic a vehicle 
for the economic and social develop- 
ment of a society, despite the many 
obstacles placed in their individual and 
collective paths. In our students at 
Hir/cit, who, by the way, arc more 
aptly characterized by their political 
optimism and hopefulness man hy 
"anger" and “political alienation", we 
sec the best hope for the “future 
stability" of the area. 

Sincerely, 

PENNY JOHNSON. 

Pribiic Relations Office, 

Birzett University. 

ish and Portuguese. A high proportion 
of such graduates are welcomed into 
employment by companies who either 
have subsidiaries in Spain or Latin 
America, or who have commercial 
connexions . with those countries. 
There arc also encouraging signs of an 
increased demand by government de- 
partments for Hispanic graduates. 

Yours faithfully, 

SHERMAN SEVERIN, 
_Eqttor. Bulletin of Hispani c Studies. 
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External view 
of the system 

! |V 

; '"8 ihc rcicniion of 

based on peer group — --ft? 
which should be tLSTf: 
universities. 10 u 

Universities already have smv 

and the current climate of oSl 
which seeks to denigrate tbemS c-J 
which, in n long career of serin 
course approvals and ofimeffi 
am mine in two different subjects^ 
from ififferem univenities. does u 
correspond to the clijnate in mi 
have worked, and it is one with 
am quite unfamiliar. 

I invariably have found that inm' 
nnd external examiners have undn- 
taken their duties scrupulously v 
seriously. I have also examined 11 J 
external examiner in five univenit, 
in the United Kingdom and in r 
universities abrond, and 1 ca D » 
wi 1 hout hesitation tliat the same nmi 
lions applied. 

I have also had experience of cose 
the Council for National Acadnd 
Awards boards; I resigned sookjw 
ago because I had better things tot 
than participate in a wasteful tim 
consuming bureaucracy and bccaukt 
became evident to me that it isqe 
impossible to judge the real quahtyd 
courses and tcnching from the kindd 
validation exercises in which fit 
t’NAA and some of the profession 
bodies indulge. 

Any human activity is open loeiu 
jit Ili hi lily, inconsistency. To thml* 
in 011 c example, that this wSI It 
eliminated hy the presence of, is! 
discussion by, SO people on the based 
a document of 351) pages for a 
lime course for 4U or so stuo* 
(already an adaptation of a fufl-tw 
course) not only shows a misunfo 
stmuling of the educational prowa 
but also indicates a lack of judgsut 
011 the nature of teaching and 00 At 
use of resources (probably costq 
£-l,(l(l(l to £5,(XIU) - and this is butoa 
insiuucc of many such visitations 
Efforts slutukf he rather on potdij 
responsibility on individual agfe 
lions uml un tightening up aytww 
of external examining, it this re^ 
proves lo be necessary. Here, tw 
can be a full exchange of views l*« 
on a real knowledge of the tearamf 
and discussion based on dor j HMgj 
knowledge of the oualiiics and des® 
of coursework an« examination W 
ers. After all. external examtnjngB® 
much an examination of the iniW“ 
examiners as it is of the candidly 
The fact should be drawt w J 
attention of the Secretary of State w 
Education and others that thB.®£ 
done more cheaply than P fn )®^ 
visitations, and docs not reqw* f 
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establishment of yet another 1 
trativc body which, of its nan 
be unuble to answer question 
real quality of teaching and of 
albeit that" such n body appea 
one in which educational adr 
tors appear to have suoh fait' 
which, in my view, is both Hi“- 
excessively expensive. 
Yours faithfully, 

P. HAVARD-WILLIAMS. 
Department of library and into 
studies. 

Loughborough University. 

Price check 

Sir, - I have just return* 
spending six months in w 
States. During my stay 1 JJJ ’ 
copy of a recently PjwJJyi 
for $25.95. Before 1 left ^ U n 
requested a copy for ^ . 
library. On my return 1 c “*rL. 
if the book was now id the 
the book was there, b UI 

. • I was aware, that tlg JjjJJ 
used by American publishers 

xirpalely PH! L.^oria 


record. How can 
Vours faithfully. 


University of Wqes ■ 

Science ind Technology. 
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MSC gains while 
authorities lose 


by Karen Gold and 
Patricia Sanlinelli 
F .„ v local authority providing non- 
jdianccd further education suffered u 
major cut in its rate support grunt this 
Lek when ihc Government decided 
u ro ahead with the White Paper 
framing f" J° hs in s P i,c of U PP° S| - 

1 Ail local authorities will have less 
money to spend in 1985/86 following 
,he Government's announcement of a 
\ 1 per cent cut in the rate support 
pjjjii. The first 1 18 to have their rates 
-capped" include three with substan- 
tialrurther and higher education . Two. 
.kg inner London Education Author- 
1,1 and Haringey, are still putting large 
amounts of extra money into higher 
education. 

A total of £65m, which is now to be 
transferred to the Manpower Services 
Commission, has been deducted from 
rhe local auihorities' budget. Each 
wuncil has had its budget cut by the 
proportion it was spending on non- 
advanced further education. 

The worst hit authorities arc the 
ILEA, which loses over £3m; Hamp- 
shire (over £2m) and Kent and Lan- 
cashire (just under £2m). Other shire 
counties suffering major cuts nrc 
Essex, Cheshire, Staffordshire, Der- 
byshire, Devon, Hertfordshire, Not- 
unjjhamshire, Surrey. Humberside 
ana Avon, all of which lose over £ 1 111 . 

Among the metropolitan author- 
ities. Birniinaham suffers the largest 
oil of over £fm followed hy Sheffield, 
Leeds. Liverpool, Manchester and 
Wigan. In Grenier London, Brent, 
Croydon and Ealing hear the major 
proportion of reductions with cuts of 
just under £500,000. 


The Government's decision In go 
abend with the White Paper came only 
a day he fore the MSC was expected tii 
vote on ihe issue. Ii is now widely 
expected that if they fail to support the 
proposals, the Government will issue 
its first ever directive and insiruct the 
commission to implement them. 

The MSC will be forced to do so in 
the face of total opposition from both 
the Association of Metropolitan Au- 
thorities and the Association of Coun- 
ty Councils, which have now rejoined 
forces tn figlu ihc While Paper. 

Negotiations between the MSC and 
the ACC ended Inst week after the 
commission is alleged to have said that 
it would only return the funds the 
councils had lost if they agreed to give 
it n say over all non-advanced further 
education. Die MSC denies this. 

Mr Philip Merridale. chairman of 
the ACC ediicaiion committee has 
now written lo all constituent author- 
ities spelling out the implications ol the 
MSC s new demands. 

Hc points out that the only hope 
now for constructive collaboration is 
for the MSC to give up its claim over all 
non-advanced further education and 
to redistribute the funds. 

A total of IK authorities will be 
"rate-capped". Fifteen of the 18 will be 
restricted to their spending level this 
year. But three, including the ILEA, 
must cut this year's spending hy 1 .5 per 
cent before inflation, the reduced rate 
support grant and penalties for over- 
spending are taken into account. 

Mr Steve Hundred, chairman of the 
ILEA's finance suh-conimiitcc said iis 
target was 7.5 percent, almost £75.(i(XI 
below this year's spending. The cm 
was fur worse than the authority had 
expected. 
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Taking his 
place in 
the hot seat 

by Paul Flather 

One of the hottest seals in education 
circles at the moment - trying to solve 
the teachers' pay dispute - has just 
been given to Professor Eric Arm- 
strong, emeritus professor of indust- 
rial relations at the Manchester Busi- 
ness School and deputy chairman of 
thc ACAS Central Arbitration Com- 
mittee. 

His task will be to weigh the merits 
of the unions' claim for a “substan- 
tial" rise over the last offer of 4.5 
per cent, against the words or Sir 
Keith Joseph, the Secretary of Slate 
for Education, that even this cannot 
be afforded. 

Even his selection ns chairman of 
the official arbitration panel came 
after a protracted row in which three 
previous nominees were rejected hy 
the unions. 
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Chemical bath time at Imperial College? A rubber duck was used to 
jwwnstrate the effects of a fluidized bed in the pilot plant of the 
TFE* chemical engineering and chemical technology to some 
Wn 1 ^ rom 75 schools who visited the college as part of the 
__ mcn ‘ n Scien ce and Engineering year initiative. 

Imaginative work ‘dead’ 

playing cal and mouse with the uni- 
versities, " it savs. 

Thc new difficulties arc not just a 
shortage of money, says Nature, hut 
the way basic research has become a 
hand-to-mouth struggle. Research 
funds have fallen as the dual-support 
system in universities has been under- 
mined and as most government depart- 
ments have cut down on contract 
research. 

It blames the Government for cut- 
ting higher educulion on figures now 
shown to have been “spurious", for 
dragging out the cuts and for ending its 
attention to science research once it 



has siuned thc annual £5U0m science 
vote cheque. 




Professor Armstrong, described 
by colleagues as very umiable nnd 
fair-minded, has some 10 years of 
mediating and arbitrating behind 
him for the Advisory, Conciliation 
and Arbitration Service, including 
thc 1982 local government white- 
collar dispute. 

Among the personal qualities hc 
hopes to bring to each case. Professor 
Armstrong lists a very attentive car, 
a courteous mnnner, no preconcep- 
tions nnd the ability to solve puzzles. 
“We are there to help thc two parties 
to solve a problem which they shure, 
not to pass judgments," hc says. 

Professor Armstrong, who is 61 
nnd whose great passion Is rambltng 
In thc Peak district around where he 
lives, never set out to be an industrial 
relations expert. As an ex-service- 
man his first post was as an industrial 
relations managment trainee and 
the rest, he says, just developed. 

Hc gained Industrial experience 
with Oldbury’s in the early 1950s, 
joined Birmingham College of Tech- 
nology (now Aston University) in 
1956 as a lecturer, before moving to 
the Manchester Business School i 
1967 as senior lecturer, later becom- 
ing Alf Robens professor of industrial 
relations until he retired in 1982. 

Hc has written a number, of books 
on the5iibject, including Strait-jacket 
or Framework on Ihe now defunct 
1971 Industrial Relations Act, pub- 
lished a m^jor Investigation into 
industrial relations In the footwear 
Industry, and next year will publish a 
study of the more discreet, quiet, 
advisory, work doiie hy ACAS, to be 
called Improving Industrial Relations. 


Manual workers set to 
accept 5 % pay deal 


hy Olga Wojtas 
Scottish correspondent 

An end 10 thc university manual 
workers’ pay dispute is in sight and 
members are expected to vote for 
accept unce of a 5 per cent offer. 

There have been pay settlements 
this week with technician and clerical 
groups. Computer operators are- likely 
to sci tie within thc next fortnight. 
Icavinp only ihe academics without a 
formal offer. 

Lenders of the Notional Union of 
Public Employees have nut recom- 
mended acceptance of ihc 5 per cent 
offer, but have told members they 
believe' this is the best which can be 
achieved by negotiation. NUPE mem- 
bers were voting on the offer this 
week, with the national committee 
meeting tomorrow. Thc Transport and 
General Workers' Union and the 
General and Municipal Workers' un- 
ion have agreed similar deadlines. 

This week both technical and cleric- 
al staff accepted u pay offer of 4.8 per 
ccm. This figure is across ihc board for 
technicians, huj is a differential sett le- 
nient for clerical staff, with just over 5 
per cent for lower and less thnn 4 per 
cent fur higher grades. 

Computer operators were this week 
offered 4.8 per cent and arc thought 
likely 10 accept since the unions in- 


volved. the Association of Scientific, 
Technical and Managerial Stuffs ami 
the National and Local Government 
Officers' Association, have already 
settled in other groups. 

A meeting of Committee A. the first 
stage of the academics' negotiating 
machinery, is due to he held on 
Monday. 

The general secretary' of thc Asso- 
ciation or University Teachers, Ms 
Diana Warwick, said: “We’re still in a 
rather ambiguous position, with an 
informal offer of 4.58 per cent and no 
indication of a further move. We are 
liuping fi it :i sensible outcome and a 
formal offer on the table." 

Agreement has been reached over 
the independent arbitration panel 
which will consider the further educa- 
tion pay dispute. The chairman of the 
Advisory. Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Service panel is to be Professor 
Eric Armstrong, emeritus professor of 
industrial relations at Manchester 
Business School. 

The two other panel members are 
Mr Bill Kendall, former secretary 
general of the Council of Civil Service 
Unions, and Mr Robert Ramsay, for- 
mer director of industrial relations at 
Ford Motor Company and president of 
the Inst i lute of Personnel Manage- 
ment. The first meeting will be on 
August 22. 


Peers appeal to Sir Keith 


An all-party delegation of MPs and 
peers this week met Sir Keith Joseph. 
Secretary uf State for Education and 
Science, to urge him to rethink his 
Open University funding policy. 

During their discussions Sir* Keith 
promised to meet the group again in 
the autumn, after receiving a report 
from the university's visiting commit- 
tee which is currently harking at (he 
Oil's financial position. 

The delegation was led hy Conserva- 
tive MP Mr Harry Grcenwny, nnd 
included two Labour peers. Lon! 
Graham and Baroness David. Mr 
Green way and Lord Graham are* also 
members of thc OU's council. 

After their meeting Mr Green way 
commented; “The atmosphere was 


f ond and thc talks were friendly. Sir 
Leith gave us no promises but we did 
agree to meet again. 

“Sir Keith was sup[xirtive in his 
comments about the work of the OU 
and of its value. It is quite clear thc 
Government remains committed to.it. • 
The fact that wc are to go on talking 
makes me hopeful. 1 wus quite encour- 
aged." 

It is believed thc talks covered a 
wide range of financial issues and in 
particular dealt with staffing matters 
and student iuiml>crs. 1 lie more gener- 
al topic of discrepancy tatwevn fund- 
ing for file Oil and that of the 
conventional universities was also 
mentioned. 
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Glasgow diploma 

Glasgow College of Technology is to 
launch a postgraduate diploma in pub- 
lic administration for developing coun- 
tries next session. The intensive one 
year course is aimed at the middle 
range of administrators. The college 
last year set up a training programme 
for accountants in Uganda, and staff 
also advise the British Council on 
insurance training in Indonesia. 


e action urged on continuing education 

*"****** 

ie visions. Governing bodies and local 
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? hare that the 
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experience vocational education, does 
not adequately allow for these fresh 
priorities." . . .. , 

The group addresses almost hair ol 
its recommendations to institutions 
themselves, and declares: “A positive 
and assertive attitude tyilhin institu- 
tions is a first condition for the de- 
velopment uf continuing education 

provision." . J • 

Commit mem to continuing educa- 
tion must come from the top ana 
permeate through to all 
institution, with explicit responsibility 
for the area being given to a committee 
of the academic board and a top- 


ranking 
lion dc „ 

decisions. Governing I 

education authorities should closely 
monitor the continuing education acti- 
vities of their institutions. 

Other recommendations for institu- 
tional change include the introduction 
or an effective marketing strategy, upd ■ 
implementation or - procedures far 
flexible cutrv and counselling. Each 
local education authority should pro- 1 
vide an efficient educational guidance 
service, coordinated nationally. 

At national level a transbinary 


group embracing thc NAB, thc Uni- 
versity Grams Committee . and the 
OU. should be established to oversee 
developments in continuing educa- 
tion. according to thc report. Issues 
unique to the public sector should be 
referred to a separate NAB standing 
committee. 

Calling for a major national initia- 
tive to implement credit transfer, mod- 
ular courses and experiential 'learning 
assessment the group 1 urges the DES. 
Welsh Office, and Scottish Education 
Department to organize a meeting of 
all those involved > to Institute a joint 
approach. . 


Concern over 
ethnic survey 

by Diane Spencer 
Student tcnchur* show “astonishing 
mid widespread ignorance" or the 
culture npd religions of Britain's ethnic 
minorities, according to new research. 

Early results of a major research 
project hy thc commission for Racial 
Equality show thill only 2 per cent of 
400 students in four instil utes of higher 
education knew what haful meat was. 
None could describe a shahntr (a 
muslirn garment) and only 6 per cent 
had heard uf Gujcrnti. Indeed, only 
one quarter had come in to con tact with 
“coloured people”. 

Mr Keith Hodgkinson. the resear- 
cher. from Loughborough University, 
says he is worried about some facetious 
ahswers to the questionnaire. 
Although some arc meant to hc funny, 
they betray a ‘‘disturbingly prejudiced 
altitude" . he said. 

“A guru is a kind of antelope: Urdu 
is what a Wigan lady has done 10 her 
hair: haial is a form til greeting; creule 
is a native of Crete; a Brahma is a 
composer and Vesper^ are slower than 
Lambrcttas” give a flavour of the 
replies, 

Mr Hodgkinson stresses that he is 
giving "rather modest and very tenta- 
tive early impressions of student 
teacher perceptions of ethnic minor- 
ities". Detailed work on complicated 
data 'is still , to be completed. 

But results so far show lhat ignor- 
ance is widespread and students are 
inconsistent in their ideas and pre- 
judices. 

Commenting on his research at a 
conference on teacher training and 
multicultural education in Ormskirk 
last week. Mr Hodgkinson said: “II is 
difficult to come to firm conclusions 
about ' the pattern of prejudice of 
student teachers. But ifknowlddgcnnd 
contact does prove tn be related to 
racism, overt or covert, we know that 
as teacher trainers we have an awfu! lot 
of work to Jo " ( TES) 
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| DON'S 
f DIARY 


MONDAY 

Hiivc been thinking of trying to write 
iinothcr Don’s Diiiry for some time 
but. although I frequently seem to 
spend unmanageable portions of my 
working week in slowly- moving In- 
ter-city 125 trains, my journeys do 
not seem to have the esse mini globe- 
trotting quality of the real wrholnr. 
Some months ngo a close friend, 
trying. 1 think to get closer, nicked 
over the pages nr my work diary 

( searching wearily for n space, in- 
quired perceptively. “Why do nil 
your gravy (rains seem to end up in 
phi ces like Seunthorpe or Black- 
burn? I wish I knew. 

Those of my readers who regularly 
travel-- usually at someone' vise’s 
expense - to academic gatherings in 
Paris. New York, or even in Bahrain 
or Hongkong, arc unlikely to be 
impressed l»y the fact (hat 1 am 
writing this at Dublin Airport as I 
wait for a delayed flight hack to 
Manchester. The purpose of the 
journey ns required on the very 
detailed questionnaire which must be 
completed by all travellers to anil 
from Ireland was to give a paper on 
changing patterns of work und 
manage at an international confer- 
ence of heads of marriage and family 
advice agencies. 

Spent a feiv hour-, sight -seeing in 
Dublin with a . . . (collective noun? 
Suggestions on a postcard, please’.') ' 

of psychotherapist*. Almost fright- 1 

cncd to approach the Henry Moore ' 
siutuc of entwined figures in the , 


ready fm any tiling. One of my col- 
leagues often goes out to a disco after 
her evening teaching and I begin to 
see why. 

f-'rugoi to look in my work diary 
hefurc I left Inst night so [ drift 
through all the getting up routines 
nursing n diffuse anxiety uhuui mis- 

i sing an early moraine appointment 
which flares into t'lilf-hliiwn panic 
when the phone rings. An oily repor- 
ter from a local press agency wants 
further details about >i television 
l programme I look pari in recently. 

- By calling me "darling" and "my 
loyc” and letting me know that lie 
thinks that it is wonderful that “the 
ladies" are now writing books (im- 
agine!) and appearing on television 
he manages to make my stomach go 
so far into reverse that I have to 
terminate the cull abruptly. 

When he rings buck 1 6 minutes 
later. 1 firmly explain that if lie wants 
to make any headway with "the 
ladies” or even conduci a civil tele- 
phone interview, reform is needed. 
He listens to my highly directive 
advice without argument lind we then 
discuss the programme sensibly. He 
departs. Sadly 7 realize that hack in 
the newsroom he is proha lily making 
as much capital over his side of the 
story as I urn here. 


ground of Trinity College for Tear 
that they will collectively uuio-des- 
truct in on orgy of conflicting percep- 
tions and counter-interpretations. 

TUESDAY 

Meanwhile . . . hack at the Pond 
Street Site - the very words will 
convey to the perceptive reader how 
great a distance divides my own dear 
alma maier from the cloistered 
grounds of Trinity College - the 
examination scripts arc piling up 
again and my first task this morning 
will inevitably add to their number. 
Walk over with a colleague to start 
the sociology exam for first year 
students on the social science degree, 
we share flic snmo examination 
hnll/con verted gym with a group of 
first year students following some 
currently favoured combination of 
business t computing i technology l 
engineering and - by the look of their 
shoulders - hang-gliding. 

When they are let in they make for 
their desks in silent determination 
while our students, true to form and 
damagingly conforming to prevalent 
poly stereotypes, tumble in, greeting 
one another loudly and chatting until 
P B PS TS ? rc 8* ven out. Old habits 
die hard and my initial training in 
Inylgilatlon etiquette took place in a 
teacher training college where read- 
ing or marking was forbidden und the 
sub-zero temperatures in the exam 
room forced ypu our on patrol to 


THURSDAY 

I am always fascinated by the wav 
people's intellectual and research 
interests evolve, by the mixture of 
history, unconscious goals and per- 
sonal preoccupations, pragmatism 
and serendipity which creates "ex- 
pertise" and gives us custodianship of 
particular fields (perhaps it would he 
more in keeping with prevailing 
polycitlture to call them "allot- 
ments") of knowledge. In my own 
case, my colleague David Clark’s 
departure for Aberdeen led to a 
study of oil-worker’s wives so we 
began to talk more about work and 
ill urn age . . . living in Sheffield 
makes it impossible to ignore the 
domestic effects of unemployment 
und suddenly 1 find myself the author 
of speculative paper on such tonics. 

In some respects my own worldim 


» iVILIUIC r ' ^ ' * — 1 

in the .-r somc respects my own working 
for fear hrcwnuld he n lot more comfortable 
mo des- y v,thout su «h insights. As I become 
- nerccrv- increasingly curious about the way in 
ilions ' w «ich women and men’s personal 
and work lives interrelate ! linvc 
become more conscious of the in- 
tense "m ale n css" of my working 
ie Pond environment. It's not Just tluu there 
»rds will arc so many of them, so few of us 
idcr how especially in high places ... It is not 
»wn dear even that some or them deserve 
mistered permanent preservation as such fine 
c - the specimens of full blown nincieenih- 
mng up century chauvinism, it is much more 
morning insidious, infinitely more wearina 
number. and. 1 think, great fy exacerbated by 
r slarl * he .“cuts':. Ut me explain. While 
irst year acadcmrcs. chiefly but not cxclusive- 
c degree. ly in universities. hnve spelt out the 
m million relationship between tenure und the 
group of preservation of ucadcmlc freedom 
ng some poly insecurities have burgeoned as 
muon of we constantly restructure, relocate, 
inolngy i reorganize, and resubmit our revised 
k of their course programmes (the current in- 
word is “suites"). 

make for As the source of continuity in our 

S ™ er3 S ay . Work , in B lives are under- • 
ormand mined there is less 1 tolerance of 

’erS iro eS|>ccia !’y near the top. 

greeting The dominant style is now depress- 

’"S'y monochrome. Successful appli- 
ld habits cants for promotion are ‘'keen” 
>m mg in * thrusting” (surely a very male 
lace in a meiaphoF!) or in an image much 
rre read- favoured by the catering departmen t 
land the hungry". Shop talk is P less ■ of 
lie exam, flourishing, contented students 

S js, 

vjiile the universities are suffering ■ shnilaJ 
Problems - their origins are, after all. 
same - a letter received, this ' 
lack and , morning reminded pie of the essen- 
cmne ^ tiaj differences. The organizer of ti 
ih? fe oo'vcrs'ty based conference where I 

rifa/rtS- m September, Wanted 

that the details pfthe 'addresses” where lean 
i greater be contacted touring the “long va“ 

• rVC onf nr'-Orc r? .j- _T. - 



; . ™ ‘lit uciiiaiiu rrom 

non-IT industries and the figures could 
be double or even treble those given. 
Tjie report deals only with the 

nrarliiola muUI. a . r ■ 


; t “HIT YVI1JI UIC 

graduate problem. A second report 
wilt be issued in the autumn after the 
committee lias examined shortfall 
among technicians. 

*hI5l.r Cpo / t "P there is a clear 

shortfall of graduates, “additional 
graduate manpower with IT skills 
above and beyond the expansion 
already planned will be required For 
be nd ’° ^ 1,s ^CMde ana possibly 

Ihey propose an increase in the 
number of first degree places in 
appropriate disciplines, and in the 

nnmnp.r nf nnnliiarr:^ __ « . 


fhLll ? ers arc lHof CNAA. AlthS I am 

there ara very few worfien while the universities areVufiS 
other s'deor the room is filled with a . problem - tlitirprSn?. 
motley collection of you nc and *W ; the same - a r 

* 5 K>l ?,? n men.blackand , morning reminded me c 
white. 1 smile benignly, observing ^ tial differences The 1 nr 

SSirSE l"*. I confess - lU university bSSd ronfeS 
their diversity symbolizes the' best am speaking in Senterr 
ifS' rc l » ,e f ln,cs - ■«*« that the dclXofth^dS? 
hang-gliders too came in a- greater be confected d urine the 
ntngc of shape, and slips. •'* , I've J 

WEDNESDAY ■ m polys it s business a*, usual during : 

r ™ : th f medium -length vac (six of seven 

I was teaching u|| 9pm -the part-time weeks), : 

MA in Women’s Studies has nd troiiS a v ■ 

exams so we are continuing till the l ; ( 

very end of term - and that always! Why is there still so mu 
makes for a late night as I return when little of the week 
home high from some of the niost , _ 
thought-provoking leaching of the J&Ctiiielfne Bl 
vear. At 1 lom mv immediate n^lohi ■---- v. 


bnurhood seem s to be win ding down Tfie author Is reader in a 

for the night but I am wide awake and studies at Sheffield City : 


Why is_ there still so much work left 
when httle.of the week remains? 

Jacqueline Burgoyiie 


lyna . wiin .inc jIiIjT :V 3 oe consi- 

apprpeiate that ■ d 5 red in context of the “switch" to 
faring ■ similar 5rf" w and, engineering which the 
ms are, aftcrall. vpovemment is now examining in dc- 
r received, this : . .■ 1 • 

ie of the. essen- 1 - Ur aduates most in demand will be 
organizer of ti electronic engineers and computer sd- 

ifereitce where T en,KUh,,f,h ' ■ 


mill mure 

?s iechnology advances, 
lire lung vac -. ..; • ■ . r -™ 'ppprl says , “Ipacljon in the face 

■ For'riiost of us SI a J?,„ 4n “ payments deficit of oVer 

ait, usual during : Sf* 11 ! 011 ' ,f ) P roducts i and In the 

ac (six or seven \ .{55* of cpntirtMing shortages of skilled 

, . 1T manpowe r, 1 is unacceptable” . 

much work left ■ P0St ! 

Burgoyne 

M^on Hpy^rd.at'the ComfeUtee of 

Pri nCipa[ 5 . He ' 
will be assistant secretary (salaries and 


Inservice trahi^ 
‘should be priority 

bv Piitriciii Santinelli v 
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Butcher: “hard guesstimate” 

Executives 
on loan in 
IT scheme 

by Ngniu Crequer 

The key element of the first Butcher 
rc[K)rt into information technology 
skills shortages, published yesrerdav is 
a new partnership between industry 
and higher education. 

According to ilic report, produced 
under the chairmanship of John Butch- 
er. under secretary of state for indus- 
try, industry is rendv to supply key 
executives as visiting professors nnd to 
help with the supfey of lecturers to 
reach new graduates. 

It will provide consultancy and em- 
ployment opportunities for academics 
to cnnhlc them to increase their earn- 
ings. It will commission universities 
and polytechnics to provide conver- 
sion, updating and development 
courses. 

Very expensive equipment will he 
given ns loans or gifts to higher 
education which ordinarily institutions 
could not possess. They will soon be 
invited to identify their needs. 

toduslty has also offered to establish 
IT Training Companies with equity 
participation by companies, academic 
institutions and Government. One of 
the reasons for this would lie to try to 
lure back -brain drain” emigre's and 
attract foreiitn skilled IT staff. 

Iliere wilt also be increased spon- 
sorship of undergraduates and post- 
graduates on relevant courses, and 
more opportunity for industrial place- 
ment . 

The Butcher committee was set up 
m April to discuss the effects of IT skill 
shortages on British competitiveness, 
nic report accepts an estimate by the 
Alvey directorate 'that iliere will be a 

^ n f ™ of '.v^lOpeupIc in 1984 rising 
to 5,000 in 1987/88. B 

■7-Si5 , .. tl ! c min!s,cr emphasized to The 
, u j *hts week that this whs only a 
hard guesstimate' 1 . It was Impossible, 
ne said, to calculate the demand from 


by Piitriciii Santinelli include n cn ’h ■ ^ 

Inservice education and training is to mail work. ” ” UUOn for dt 'dA 
become a priority area in universities ACSET had r,w a , 
and colleges, if the Secretary of State niendinuan end rKf -- 

for Education accents recoin me min- proposing tlm" emnSS [“"I®* 1 " 

SK-SftW t c is; 

,n ™" g Advis..T a a 5 r££" ( ®s*t 5 

necessary because its |iroposiils for the vears p 011 P rovis| on in 
future planning and iiuplementai ion of ‘ 

Inset call for nil even greater commit- , IS rc ™ n jmending, htrotva. tie 
ment than at present from higher ‘'ie cost of, shorter courses and ciV; 
education institutions. acu vines taking place in higher ofa 

"It follows that the strength of <i‘ J| *. |n sliliitions shouldbe met throuii 
commitment required needs to lie J.ce income in future. The kvtldX 
. r... fee wou d he aor».«a k.. 7 


recognized by their respective funding 
bodies. Accordingly wc recommend 
flint the Secretary of State should 
identify Inset as a priority area in bis 
guidance to the University Grants 
Committee, and the National and 
Welsh Advisory Bodies. 

The committee's final advice is to be 
sent to Sir Keith Joseph, once the 
chairman of ACSET and its subcom- 
mittees have ensured that none of the 
recommendations could be politically 
sensitive. For example, some members 
were anxious not to be seen as instruct- 
ing the UGC or the NAB. ACSET 
then hopes that Sir Keith will issue 
their advice for public consultation in 
the autumn. 

The commit tee is also recommending 
that higher education institutions 
should continue to be centrally funded 
as regards one term or more full time 
Inset courses or their purl time equiva- 
lent. In addition such funding should 


activities taking place in higher cdu 
turn institutions should be met ihroIS 
fee income in future. The level dj 
fee would he agreed between 
vidual providing Institutions and At 
client local authority. 

Agreement on fee? would be BBS- 
through the area inset commits 
which ACSET recommends should l< 
set un as the new mechanism to bin ■ 
together local authorities and r Wll i 
mg institutions. 

The main function of the 20 «(t 
committees would be to act as “bri 
ers” in securing a maich between! 1 : 
Inset needs of authorities which casw 
be met from within their own prowiis 
und that made by universities u! 
colleges us well ns other agenda. 

It stresses that the committee rail 
also play another role such as it 
ntifylng centres of excellence inn* 
region, and play a part in the appro*! 
of courses. 

ASCET recommends that each an 
commit tec should contain one or urn 
higher education institution. 


Hull allows eight physics 
students to resit finals 


by Karen Gold 

Eight physics students at Hull Uni- 
versity who railed their final exams are 
In resit them, nftcr u special university 
com mil tee of inquiry found that they 
hnil not been warned they were in 
danger of failing. 

The highly unusual retake arrange- 
ment. s were decided after mi unpre- 
cedented 1 1 students out of 49 failed 
their physics finals. Several oi the 
students expected to gain good degrees 
and others have been turned down for 
jobs which were conditional on their 
getting n degree. 

The committee of inquiry, which 
comprised the university's pro-vice 
chancellor, the dean nf arts and the 
dean of science, allowed eight honours 
students out of 1 1 to retake their 
honours exams at the end of 
September. 

Normully students who fail their 
finals at Hull can only retake after a 


students’ final pnpers had beeo faii| 
assessed, the students did not feelibq 
luul been properly advised on thei 
academic weaknesses. 

Mr Frank Maltison. the univeraiji 
registrar, said that the committee « 
also preparing a report to the univtis- 
ty senate for the beginning of nexlina 
suggesting changes in exam anaegt 
incuts. This was the first lime heroiiJ 
remember more than one studs! 
being allowed to resit for honours,® 
said. , 

The committee of inquiry was setup 
after protests about the failures fron 
the students union. Lindsay Ehsw, 
the union president, said that •* 
students concerned had been gi«o» 
indication that they were going Bj® 

All university regulations reqmred 

students to know after their Pmj 
exams wns whether they had psaww 
failed nnd whether they were 
to take honours, she said. SomtJ* 
pHiinients told their students wn 
than that, hut the physics deparitWJn 
had not. 


year and only for a pass degree. But than that, hut the physics deparinW 1 
the committee found that although the had not. 

Remove barriers, says MSC 

A call for the elimination of unncces- question." the statement says- 
sary barriers and academic entry qual- 'Hie second key objective w 

lfications not relevant to training has emize occupational training is 
come from the Manpower Services sure that it is cost effective “ 
Commission this week. levant to the jobs available, uw ' 

The MSC policy statement, on the of achieving this, the report sip- 

modernization of occupational train- reduce the length of tranuflg* y 

mg which is the first objective of the vjng content and methods an ^ 

National Training Initiative, was duemg flexibility to meet in 

drawn up in consultation with the needs, 

Department of Education and Science Bui it stresses that to 8«w\ ^ 
and the Further Education Unit. employers, unions and itwwjy 

The MSC says that such action will be encouraged to agree oo: ^ 

be necessary if access to training and dards of competence req 
vocational education is to be im- particular jobs andcollaboiatc^ 
proved, although it does acknowledge with education and tratnrM P* 4 " • 
mat substantial progress has already to supply the skills needed- 
been made in some industries. The third objective the M 3 ^ 

But improvement means removim 
unnecessary barriers to -training, per- 
suading employers to base recruitment 
oji recognized levels of competence 
and reviewing - in discussion with 
professional bodies - the removal of 
academic entiy qualifications when 
they are not relevant to the training in 


Karen Gold reports from the Council of Local Education Authorities’conference in Newcastle 

Sir Keith’s hopes for ACSET Unanimous opposition 


The future shape of the National 
Advisory Body will be announced in 
1 t next week. Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education und 
Science, told the conference. The 
announcement is expected to come m a 
Mitten answer to a Parliamentary 
question, before Parliament rises next 
Wednesday. 

Sir Keith s entrance was met with 
subdued applause after he crossed 
teachers’ pickets calling for speedier 
arbitration in their dispute and scuffles 
during which two protesters were 
arrested for trying to block his car. 

His speech dealt with moves towards 
establishing a national curriculum at 
secondary level: a development from 
his recent decisions on standardizing 
school examinations at 16. He hoped 
higher education would soon give 
recognition to the proposed AS levels 
(half A levels) which would widen the 
sheets taken by sixth-formers, he 
slid. 


The programme for raising stan- 
dards in schools also called for substan- 
tial professional development among 
teachers, for which in-service training 
must be responsible, he said. He 
hoped the Advisory Council on the 
Supply, Education and Training of 
Teachers would be bold and imagina- 
tive. he added. 

Asked what the education world 
should make of the questioning of the 
Open University on alleged Marxist 
bif^, Sir Keith said he made no 
apology for the investigation. 

“The OU received a number of 
complaints. They did not respond to 
them. They say their rules precluded 
them responding to complaints with- 
out documentation. 

"We are not trying to tell them what 
to do. We nre passing on complaints 
together with documentation," 

Sir Keith was welcomed to the 
conference by Mrs Nicky Harrison, the 
chairman of the CLEA and also of the 


Association of Metropolitan Author- 
ities’ education committee. In her 
opening address, she pointed to argu- 
ments between central and local gov- 
ernment over legislation on rates and 
metropolitan authorities. She also re- 
ferred to the work of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectorate, which has just published 
a highly critical report of education in 
the borough of Haringey, where she 
chairs the education committee. 

The manner of publication of HMI 
reports had to be handled with great 
sensitivity, she said. “It’s far easier to 
make pointed criticisms, even when 
the complaints arc based on sound 

C rofcssional judgments, than to heal 
roken relationships and damaged 
aspirations. 

“What happens in my authority can 
happen in yours tomorrow. If we can 
hold the service together, it’s because 
we believe in what we are doing. But 
more and more wc have to ask: who 
speaks with us for education?" 


to White Paper 


Before the conference begun the 
council passed a resolution unani- 
mously restating its opposition to the 
Government’s white Paper Training 
for Jobs which proposes shifting 25 per 
cent of local authority further educa- 
tion resources to the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission. 

The conference then remitted a 
scries of vehemently critical resolu- 
tions on the White Paper to the CLEA 
council, in a political compromise 
which ensured that mi maverick au- 
thority would step out of line and 
object to the words, lone or content of 
an individual resolution. 

The unanimous opposition in princi- 
ple to the loss of 25 per cent of non 
advanced further education was dear. 
All of non advanced further edu- 
cation, not just 25 per cent, was at 


Anti-Government vigour changes CLEA’s complexion 


The 1984 local elections have changed the political 
complexion of the Council of Local Education 
Authorities: In contrast to last year, this year's 
annual conference at Newcastle marked the 
ascendance of Labour authorities over the Con- 
servatives, and a correspondingly more vigorous 
anii-Government mood. 

A relatively mild motion proposed by the 
chairman of the Conservative-dominated Associa- 
tion of County Councils, Mr Philip Merridale 
(Con, Hampshire), calling on the Government nnd 
CLEA to review urgently the relationship between 
local and national government, was amended to 
ask for a meeting “to allow representatives of 


CLEA to condemn the betrayal of the trust which 
last year’s conference placed in the promised 
partnership between local and central government 
with particular reference to the education system”. 

The amendment was carried by 35 votes to 30, 
and the amended motion by a similar majority. 

Mr Merridale said (hat If the local authorities 
met the Government, they would need to talk 
about the reform of local government finance, the 
powers and constitutional positions of local and 
central government. “There's a real dimger . . . 
.that the intervention of central agencies may make 
it virtually Impossible for the electorate to be able 
to look to responsible and clearly accountable local 


representation.” 

The conference also carried by Inrge majorities a 
series of motions on Issues of central government 
control and local authority rates. It called on the 
Government to Increase Its capital allocation so 
that no young people should be taught In Inadequ- 
ate building; to make sure that money withheld 
from local authorities for special projects enn be 
spent on existing projects; it expressed concern of 
Government's increased control over education 
spending through holding back part of the rate 
support grant, and called on the Government to 
take careful note of the opposition to its plans to 
cap rates and aboliBh the metropolitan counties. 


University shop window 
to display computer skills 


by Paul Flather 

: Universities plan next year to start a 
: computer network that would net like 
; sn electronic shan window for the 
, technical skills and research facilities 
tlity con offer to industry und com- 
iwrcc. 

Bie plan has been developed by the 
university Directors of Industrial 
H*“ on j which has 48 members from 
UK and Republic of Ireland universi- 
■w. to cut down on the time and 
nergy wasted bv industry when scek- 
: i«g university help. 

: A UDIL working party meets next 

[• *j*r. 10 continue discussions on a 
; writing specification for the data 
\ D ? ,ails wi| l then be piihli- 
■. two and pnvate companies invited to 
: Pup their own proposals to meet the 
JNneatton. Some half dozen firms 
cc ureently jn te re s( ed in the project. 

' ft, nS!" De i ek Smith, chairman of 
rww an « managing director of 
2? College Industrial Re- 

EH’JJPB company reactions 
in 0clober ' witb the scheme 

®. a g 0i by next spring. 

soeiv! . P i re . se, I t - * nd ustrial managers 
ELl ?’i° r ,imc i™ ringing their 
1 what u “". lvcnit y contacts to find out 
aid ml 0111 * on,n Prof cssor Smith 
■ to date 12* n .f 1 will be kept up 
.. fcMu “N the latest research 

fteck." Industria l managers to 

' WimS 1 if th ® s J' 5tem has not been 

: Seram™ 1 wi , H * U P to ‘he 
^^Pany involved to set up and 


market the network with dntn termin- 
als installed in commercial and indust- 
rial offices around the country. Uni- 
versities would have to pay for keeping 
data about their institution up to elate. 

In all, it is planned to provide 
information about research contracts, 
staff consultancy expertise, equipment 
nnd laboratory facilities, conference 
rooms, short courses, interpreting find 
translating skills, science park man- 
agement, management training nnd 
development, product development 
und improvement, nnd oversens mnr- 
ket research. 

The UDIL working party has also 
been drawing on advice from the 
British Technology Group, the Sci- 
ence and Engineering Research Coun- 
cil, the Department of Trade and 
Industry and the Association of In- 
dustrial' Liaisun Officers based in 
polytechnics. Its broad plan was unani- 
mously endorsed ut a conference at 
Kcele University in April. 

The network will also aim to explain 
university research services in simple 
language. It plans eventually to feed 
research from all disciplines into the 
network, although priority will initially 
he given to industrial, technical, and 
management work. 

The British Library publishes a 
detailed “hard copy” of current re- 
search in British universities and 
polytechnics. The UDIL hopes its 
network will provide information that 
is more regularly updated. 



Steady tempo: jazz musician Don RendeJI has been taking students, 
through their paces at Goldsmiths’ College, London. Mp Rendell, a 
flute, clarinet, tenor and soprano saxophone player, has been 
associated with Stephan Grappelli, Woody Herman, Billie Holiday 
and Stan Kerilon. In his spare time he Isa tutor for Goldsmiths’ school 
of adult and community studies, coaching the Goldsmiths’ Big Band to 
near professional standards and encouraging the more amateur 
members of the Goldsmiths' Concert Band. 
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Campus unions at Aston University 
will call lightning strikes from August 1 
if the university carries out Its threat to 
compulsorily dismiss staff. 

The university has said that redun- 
dancy notices will be served on that 

date to non-academic staff where there 

are staff surpluses. Those at n$k are 
about 40 technicians. 

Staff will be selected “according to 
the Criterion of programmatic need . 
Heads of department have been bold- 
ing discussions with staff considered to- 
be at risk of redundancy selection, to- 
identify redeployment or retraining 
possibilities. 

Staff were recently sent A dr B 

letters: Thdsewiih B letters MNH. 
.i ..^.u hi. <tn /tAnncmon ir nev 


they would be refused. 

Some transfers from A and B letters, 
and vice versa are being considered. 
All recipients of B letter* will then be 
told that If there arc not sufficient 
volunteers for the voluntary schemes, 
some of them will receive redundancy 
notices. . 

The campus unions, . Jed by the 
Association of Scientific. Technical 
and Managerial Staffs, will hold light* 
ning strikes if the dismissals go ahead. 

ASTMS is also calling on national 
support arid will be urging action in 
other universities, ■ . ' v ; , 

Mr Frank; Hunt. ASTMS ‘ branch 
officer said tjie unipn was also con-; . 

sidering faking’ seldcliye ectlop in \rital 
departmenls.:Furthei 1 action would be . 

. C-'J 'tka' iSnrVA 1 Orfvir/Uhtf Fn - 


ednapend at ifje lime; according ro 
the circumstanws, ' 


stake, said Mr Fred Riddell. (Lab. 
Nottinghamshire). The case against 
the colleges, when the While Paper 
criticized their courses for lacking 
relevance to employers, had never 
even begun to be made, said Mr Neil 
Fletcher. (Lab. Inner London). The 
idea of training for jobs raised the 
question, “What jobs?" said Mr 
Steven Jones, (Lab. Sheffield). 

The local authority associations 
must continue to seek an alternative to 
the proposals, said Mrs Judith Wal- 
pole. (Con. Norfolk). It is possible to 
resist central government, said Mr 
Brian Sams (Con, Bexley) pointing to 
his own authority’s retention of selec- 
tion at 1 1 -plus. MSC’s existing in- 
volvement in further education 
already made long-term planning very 
difficult, said Mrs Mavis Peart (Con". 
Sutton). 

16-19 salaries 
must compare 

The CLEA conference passed resolu- 
tions calling for compnrable salaries 
for all those teaching !6 to 19-yenr- 
olds. whatever institution they were in, 
and for students ro receive the neces- 
sary amount of traycl expenses. 

But a resolution proposed by Ealing 
to reduce the necessary one year’s 
notice of redundancy for further 
education teachers in order lo make it 
possible to make staff redundant with- 
in two or three months was withdrawn 
because of national negotiations. 


‘Cafeteria’ 
degree plan 
approved 

by Maggie Riclntrds 

Approval for an experimental 
cafe teri u-srylc degree schem c has (teen 
given by the Council for National 
Academic Awards. And if the coun- 
cil’s finance committee, which meets in 
the nutunin, sanctions lire budget, the 
scheme may be operational tor the 
1985/86 academic yciir. 

Initially, the experiment will he 
limited in the London area, involving 
the capital's five polytechnics, and 
London and Brunei universities. 
Under the terms of the scheme stu- 
dents will register with theCNAA nnd 
be permitted to split their studies 
between institutions. For the present 
the scheme will be restricted to mature 
students, classified by the CNAA as 
those over 21. 

In approving the London experi- 
ment. tnc CNAA also agreed that this 
should not exclude interested institu- 
tions in other areas of the country from 
putting forward similar proposals. 

Originally the CNAA anticipated 
between 50(1 and 1.000 mature stu- 
dents rpight apply annually to join the 
London venture. But at a consultative 
meeting recently between CNAA rep- 
resentatives ana members ofth? parti- 
cipating institutions the view emerged 
that this figure was too pessimistic, nnd 
possibly double the numbers of stu- 
dents envisaged might apply. 

For this reason, the CNAA’s finance 
committee is being asked to examine 
the proposal, in Inc light of staffing 


The university has said that although 
it has balanced its books in the last 
three years, haphazard departures of 
staff have led to a maldistribution. 

The university has also published 
the report of a pro-chancellor's study 
group. It recommends that contracts 
for new academic staff should be 
subject lo termination “if there is. or is 
likely to be, severe overall financial 
exigency within the university". 

Council would decide and the num- 
ber dismissed would depend on the 
financial shortfall. Selection would 
.'take- into account "programmatic need 
pnd individual performance". ■. . 

.-CotitFacis could also be terminated 
■wheri “there ls a discontinuance of 
programmes, whether mandated by, 
financial exigency- or -riot",. The report 
will, go to senate next term. 


implications. It had been envisage 


CNAA is also having problems in 
finding space to accommodate new 
staff. 

Some small scale experiments in 
experiential learning have been taking 
place at institutions in the London 
area. 

Beloff building 

The University of Buckingham’s 
newest £750,000 student residence was 
opened this week by Tun Mohammed 
Suffian, former Lord. President pf the 
Courts of Malaysia! The. 66, study- 
bedrriom building is named Beloff. 
House after Lord Beloff. the flfst 
principal of thethonprivate University = l 
College., at Buckingham. 
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Record for women graduates 


by Karen Gold 

Numbers nf women university gradu- 
ates reached record levels Iasi year, 
with a nut a hie increase in science and 
engineering, according to the latest 
statistics published by careers and 
appointments services. 

The proportion of women passed 40 
percent for the first time, reaching 41 
percent in I9K3. compared with 39 per 
cent in 1982. Women graduates in 
applied science increased significantly, 
though they still only comprised 2 nur 
cent of graduates in those subjects, but 
that compares with a fall of 4 percent 
ill the proportion of female arts gradu- 
ates - the aren of traditional prefer- 
ence. 

Unemployment after graduating 
was also lower among women than 
men. with the total down 2 per cent 
from last year's record total of 13 per 
cent. There was un increase in gradu- 
ates taking short-term employment 
after leaving, and in jobs involving 
buying and selling. 

Graduates in ail subjects improved 
their employment rates, but arts and 
social studies graduates did better than 
applied science graduates. Hie prop- 

Lad o’ pairts 
is honoured 

Mr Robert Mugabe, Zimbabwe's 
Prime Minister, was described as a 
“lad o’ pairts” In Ihc best traditions 
of Scottish universities when lie re- 
ceived an honorary degree from 
Edinburgh University last week. 

Edinburgh's vice principal. Pro- 
fessor Norman Hunt, said in present- 
ing Mr Mugalie for an honorary 
doctorate, that (lie “lad o' pairts 1 * 
was a young man of ability ond grit, 
determined to succeed against all the 
odds. 

Mr Mugabe, born of peasant 
slack, had taken degrees in arts, 
education, economics, law and admi- 
nistration-two of these while he was 
in detention. But the university was 
honouring him not only for Ids 
extraordinary Intellectual' discipline 
and energy but for the qualities of 
j statesmanship which made him one 
of II ic great figures or modern Africa, 
Professor Hunt sold. 

Mr Mugabe leaves the degree 
ceremony with Dr John Burnett . 
principal of Edinburgh University. 


orlion of graduates leaving fur full- 
time training fell again, mainly be- 
cause of the reduction in teacher 
training places. 

The inajoT changes arc an increase 
in the number of graduates entering 
hanking, finance anil insurance, and a 
fall in education, industry and accoun- 
tancy. Those entering scientific re- 
search aiui development continued to 
decrease, although the proportion of 
women increased by 6(1 per cent on a 
very small base. 

• Changes in the number of women in 
higher education were also the subject 
ofu paper considered hy the National 
Advisory Body Board tnis week. The 
paper was commissioned after fears 
that the NAB strategy of increasing 
and protecting science and engineer- 
ing, the areas with fewest women 
students, and cutting back arts and 
social science areas, would in effect 
discriminate ugainsr women. 

NAB projections for I984/S5 in 
women first-year students on the basis 
of 19H2/X3 women recruits to each 
typo of course show a marked reversal 
in the well-established pattern of an 
increasing number of women recruits 


cvcrv year. Women first -year students 
w ould fall by almost 2 per cent - the 
same size as the increase in women 
students in the current year, and 
against the overall increase in first year 
students of 2. 5 percent. "This effect is 
caused almost entirely hy the shift 
between programmes,” the puper 
says. 

But it then continues to offer an 
alternative projection, which lakes the 
trend of increases in the proportion of 
women students and applies them to 
each of the subject areas. In that case, 
the proportion of women students 
would increase - by about 0.7 per cent 
- though still not as much as the total 
increase in first year students. The 

E r says it considers this the more 
/ picture, thereby assuming that 
the increase in- women studying non- 
t radii ional subjects will continue. 

University Graduates I9S3, Summary 
of first destination and employment, 
available ut £1.65 from the Central 
Services Unit for University and 
Polytechnic Careers and Appoint- 
ments Services. Crawford House, Pre- 
cinct Centre, Manchester MI3 9EP. 



OU starts to talk a different language 

The Onen University K nlnnninn Ia iultk ,L. , «i.i , . ® ® 


The Open University is planning to 
extend its activities into the field of 
language teaching nnd intends to 
launch Its first undergraduate course 
within the next three years. 

German will be the first language to 
be offered in the undergraduate prog- 
ramme and students will not require 
any prior knowledge. Plans for the 
development of language teaching are 
still at a very early stage, but the 
university does not intendto compete 


with the traditional correspondence 
school courses. 

More emphasis will be placed on 
learning to comprehend the language 
through reading, than on spoken or 
written German. The aim will be to 
equip students with a high standard of 
comprehension of written texts, but to 
allow for slower development In the 
other skills. 

The undergraduate course, which 
will probably cany a full credit eotille- 


I grabbed my THES two weeks ago 
and ferreted through the pages to 
find the speetpl feature on King Coal. 
Here, I thought, would be Rie en- 
lightenment we had all been sear- 
ching for. Here would be (he key to 
unravelling the strike. Unfortunate- 
ly, but not surprisingly, I was dis- 
appointed. The special feature made 
Interesting reading and l am now 
much more nufaif with the history of 
coaT v ;Ite ‘Chemical and - biological 
composition, 1 add the - extensive re- 
search that Is going on into It. I now 
know that half Its yoiumfe Is taken up 
with space or porosity and mind, 
toggling fact that there are so many 
of these small pores that the internal 
area within coal Is eqpal to that of 
several cricket pilches (per gram)! is 
there a message here for the English 
cricket team? 

There was certainly no message for 
us about how we might solve the 
mining dispute. And that U hardly 
surprising as it seemed dear to me 
from the start that there Was very 
fitUe hope or any negotiated settle- 
ment In that dispute anyway. There 
Is going to be victory or defeat and 
while many of us might wish It: 
otherwise that brutal. fact has got to, 
be Faced. It Is a sad cothmenlary op 
modern Britain that we still have a 
political and Industrial environment 


ment, will be designed to introduce 
students to aspects of German culture, 
with the eventual possibility of incor- 
porating some German literature and 
history into other courses. The uni- 
versity intends to adhere closely to an 
academic approach, steering away 
from the business and holiday-orien- 
tated tuition of other providers. 

It is envisaged the new course will 
take full advantage of all the Oil's 
distance learning techniques. 




One-track research 
endorsed by ESRC 


by Paul Flathcr 

A hold plan designed to link a large 
chunk ol social science research over 
the next five years around a single 
theme - change in contemporary Bri- 
tain - was endorsed hy members of the 
Economic and Social Research Coun- 
cil last week. 

The theme forms a key part of ilic 
council's 19K5/K6 budget ohm, and 
would account for some £4UH,U(j|) or 
one-third of (lie council’s uncommitted 
research funds (hat year, rising (o twice 
that in each of the two following years. 

Broad principles of (lie theme were 
discussed at the council's meeting lust 
week at the Civil Service College in 
Suuningdale, Berkshire, with cuch of 
the six multi-disciplinHry committee 
chairmen presenting a short puper 
explaining how the theme would he 
tackled. 

The plan was devised hy Sir Douglas 
Hague, chairman of the ESRC. who 
believes thm social scientists must gear 
up to play their full part in assisting the 
British economic recovery by studying 
some of the key issues raised by rapid 
social and economic change. 

The discussion included caveats, for 
cxumpic the need to retain :t “proper 
balance'' between initiating new ideas 
and responding to ideas from the 
academic community, mid the need to 
make clear that the entire research 
programme wus not being subject to 
this theme. 

Professor Raymond lllsley, cluiir- 
mnn of the social affairs committee, 
again warned about the complexity of 
studying such nil issue, and the dangers 
of over-selling the likely results pro- 
duced hy social research. 

In general however the plan was 
endorsed, with Professor Ernest (iell- 
ner, now professor of social anthropol- 


ogy nt Cambridge Unive«ir u .. 
t hut a 14 backbone” theme aSjSSf 
useful than complete 
Hmvcvor he wanTd 
adop' a more inlcmii^^ 1 ' 

Extracts from committee pj p erv 
Economic affairs: theme 
fleeted m £500,000 given Q m J 
macroeconomic modeling, 2 
mg and analysing economic S' 
study of structural problems in K 
and public finance project. ' 
Educulion and human dmlopota 
theme reflected m studies of ihet«S 
mission of knowledge, new infiW 
| ton technology centre, the l(H9b 
illative looking at attitudes to ml 
and leisure, and cognitive and * 
vclopmenlnl psychology programme 
Government and Ibw: plan study ci 
resource management, public xchk 
management, new police and prow 
tion system, nnd role of governments 
agent of change. 

Industry and employment: will stirt 
obstacles to successful adaptation, art 
ways of improving competitiveness 
covering response to new markets! 
labour relations and capital invert 
ment,. 

Social affairs: two initiatives on the 
sociology and psychology of econora 
life, and the .social policy and produc- 
tion of welfare, exuinining the positive 
role of social policy in promowj 
change looking at inheritea attitudes 
and structures. 

Environment and planning: sludjiu 
demographic changes, regional art 
local restructuring between old indisv 
rinl towns and new town develop 
incuts, and study of the environntenut 
and energy implications of slow grout 
and recession nt n time of rapi 
change. 


Social science units undergo 
change of status 

The four specialist units supported hy ethnic relations unit, is to take ajeii 
the Economic and Sociul Research sahhatieul to write up a sews . 


Council are to he turned into desig- 
nated research units with support 
guaranteed only for n maximum of 
eight more years, it was agreed Inst 
week. 

The council also approved the move 
of (lie ethnic relations research unit 
from Aston University to Warwick 
University, where the industrial rela- 
tions research unit is already based. It 
Is hoped the move can lie completed hy 
Ihc autumn. 

The decision lias been made to allow 
the council greater flexibility in allo- 
cating limited research funds. The 
units founded in the early 197t)s had an 
air of permanency, though they were 
reviewed every five years. 

Their new status meHns the council 
now knows that it only has nn cight- 

} ear commitment, h currently spends 
ust over £lma year of Us £23m budget 
on the units. 

Professor John Rex, director of the 




reminbeeqt of Victoria!? times in 
.wnfeh s strike of this sort can go oh' 
The miners’ dispute, the dock 
strllte and the general economic 
situation have dominated the West- 
minster scene as the session draws to 
an end for the summer recess and the 
start of (he hew political season In the 
fiutumrt. The most significant de- 
velopment has been the weakening of 
the position of (he Goveftnneht over 
; f with little prospect of 

Its difficulties belncreversed in the 
near future. Mrs Thatcher ca light 
{he, tide of her popularity after the 
Falkland* war and was swept., back 
Info Downing Street on the cr&t of 
that wdve. 

■■ Short of another cataclysmic event 
such as that) I can seen no reason why 
the decline • in the ? Governments 
popularity , should .not- ' continue, 
There fr very Mt He caps® for optimism 
'within hey ranks oyer continh months 
and the cumulative effect of GCHQ, 
thplr handling of foe aijoHlfori of the 

"'-r i 


End of term examination 


GLC and the metropolitan counties 
and other baripna skin? have rubbed 
much Of the doss off the prime 
minister's public Image and have 
brought the divisions in the Con- 
servative PartV to. much greater 
prominence. I think that process will- 
go on for some time yet. 
; L Ne J , . I f Ilmock,s turhlng put to be 
the fairly Ineffective windbag that 
some of us have known him to be 
rant hack to - his ranting student 
days. But he has succeeded In keep- 
ing the Labour Party away from the 
m^jor Issues which divide it and has 
presented. '.a much more congenial 
and attractive face for his party In the 
media. The choice Of subject by the 
Labour Party for each of its weekly 
debaUs.io the house has Imp repeti- 
tive* ftouyntly dull and almost al- 

Ws un^irtfle berause of lb is / ' ' 


tive* frequently dull and almost a |- 
lb tar 

■iuEKJSW' .rartyi has also been 
members .from the 1 Hduse. dufrfna 

■ P ai *y of 

Vrvt-!y:-'.sv“, V 'll 1 ! 
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taken place. As with the Conserva- 
tive Parly the really testing time Is 
going to be in' the run-up to the 
annual conference in October and 
whether the divisions appear more 
openly In full view of the electorate as 
(hey have so often before. 

, I hope It would not be loo unfair to 
claim, despite my obvious prejudice, 
despite Its small numbers, the 
Alliance in the House has made a 
substantial impact out of all propor- 
tion to its numerical strength. There 
Is no doubt, as commentators widely 
agree, that this is )o a notin consider*, 
able extent due to the success of 
David Owen. He has undoubtedly 
been a mgjor force on the Westmins- 
ter, scene and, I must say, having 
worked with many leading politicians 
..over ten years In the House, and even : ! 
longer in active politics ; bifore that, !;■ 
nave pever yet opme across anyone.', 

head on issue pflerlsiye, i- 
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ethnic relations unit, is to lakcaynn 
sahhatieul to write up a Jews a 
research projects on second genm 
lion identity, funded through rtx 
Huropcnn Science Foundation, ttii 
Iheorctieul study of ethnicity and soo* 
struct urcs. 

Professor Robin Cohen, profess* 
of sociology lit Warwick, bw* 
eo-di rector of the unit, with execuiue 
responsibility, while Professor Wj 
will huve special rcspomWaj 
promoting international li«B ..wg 
•17r Robin Ward, nt present a depan 
director, will remain nt Aston Jf 
continue his research into ethnic tw» 
ness. 

“This move has been aycffdelW* 
operation for us, giving rise i° ■ E® 
deal of anxiety and misundcntan®} 
among staff,” Professor to 
hope as employees of Warwick'**?” 
now devote ourselves entirel y • 
research work instead of cojfP 0 
negotiations about our futur es- ^ 

Naturally, this is a great 
(he Alliance but, like the oftjM? 
parties will be approaching 
Terence season with towp'J 
as we wonder whal we will ha«i > 
about one another. On IheSDP 
I shall be very surprised if 
have some lively controversy, 
we have not seen before. * , 
conference In Buxton in Sepiojjf ^ 
am not fearfol of 
anything it Is rather overdne, 
some strong debate 
mJghl well help lo sharps jyg 
ple°s views and also the 
perception of what we are ^ 

Looking forther ahead 
that whal Is likely to happen^ J 
present trends In our jf n I!h f rtJl 

sisss^st 

blng around the 30 
the opinion polls . ngteitt- 

this year. I shaS look back 
ber hnd see how accurate my » ; 
casting has been. 

Ian Wriggiesworth ; ' 


The , author is Social 
fjpr Stockton South, 
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British research ‘lagging behind’ 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Britain is dropping back intcrnational- 
5 in scientific research and devclop- 
Jeni. ihc Edinburgh University prin- 
cipal has warned. . 

Dr John Bumcit, speaking at a 
graduation ceremony, said virtually all 
f«cwchcrs were trained at university 
inti almost Uirec quarters of Britain's 
fundamental research was earned out 

^The unique amalgam of teaching 
informed by current research wus the 
envy of many other countries, but at 
ofeint national needs were not being 
net and the tempo of research was in 
,cal danger of a major decline. 

In MO. West Germany, Japan and 
the United States spent between 8 
^ |5 per c ent more of their gross 

Synod averts 
threat 
to colleges 

by Patricia Santinelli 
An immediate threat lo the existence 
of some of Ihc 14 theological colleges 
has been averted after a decision by the 
Church of England’s General Synod to 
provide extra funds for their survival. 

After a recommendation from the 
Advisory Council for the Church 
Ministry, the Synod's Central Board of 
Finance decided to add £50,000 to- 
wards the existing theological reserve, 
thus bringing the toml lo £ 100,000 nnd 
ensuring ihe instil lit inns' survival for 
Bnoihcr two years. 

The threat to the future of some of 
the colleges is due to the decline in the 
number of ordinnnds coming forward 
from the ACCM selection conferences 
for the stipendiary ministry. Tile num- 
ber fell to 303 last yenr, well below the 
replacement level and the 350 mini- 
mum agreed for their continued exist- 
ence and support. Prospects for this 
year do no look any belter. 

The agreement on the 350 dates 
wrk to 1978. In that year the 
General Synod accepted recom- 
mendations from the House of Bishops 
aimed at giving some stability lo I fie 
i theological colleges which luid been 
plagued by uncertainty. 

As a result or the ucrcciucnt the 
existing colleges were tone recognized 
Jj™ supported for an initial period of 
mice years, with this being extended 
»y one yew annually provided the 
number of ordinnnds did not fall below 
the magical 350. If it did the arrange- 
ment would cease nt the end of the 
three year period. 

The ACCM - which puys students' 
Brants and does not fund the colleges 
It", ar * independent - is concerned 
jr* no college should close because it 
.tu? 1 ® 1 ? .S a major inquiry into 
ww 1 ? 8 lra ' nm i- m order to decide 
Sf. “P 11 •he future education of the 
T^'wy ministry should take, 
i “P” “ tsou ( that as it is impossible to 
ffiS 0 ? ,h ? shortfall in ordinands 
ali in.rl 0 ■ 11 15 vi,al t0 ensure that 

«Hp!^; tull L nS ' should remain open, 
UmIm ^ ^. ere k ,hc risk of some 
Cffy 00 financial grounds. 

actual training is on live 

nriniK ACC ^ would want to see 

nw , l n ^ ACCM says it is not pre- 
R'.'tii * ° Wer ,s cr ' ,eria for entry so 
, a larger number of 

n ^°™' ard - ir 

• Wm SS e ofa U'gher standard who 

working in nn in- 

• environment. 
wSSSkt . has deddcd 10 launch an 
Ip alerTaii ^ 15 autumn and next spring 
«ll C i B , C h urc tos and parishes, as 

chaplains and 
-^l^he fall in ordinands . 


national product than Britain on civi- 
lian research and development, and in 
the latter two countries, funding had 
since been dramatically increased, said 
the principal. 

But Britain's research was being 
eroded by the university cuts and less 
funding for ihc research councils. “The 
other week there was the almost 
unbelievable spectacle of the chairman 
of the Advisory Board of the Research 
Councils presenting to a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons a 
reasoned, fully substantiated argu- 
ment that unless something was done 
the real value of scientific research in 
Britain is set to decrease by 25 percent 
over the next decade,” said Dr Bur- 
nett. 

The one thing which stood out in 
Britain wns that more and better 
scientists and engineers were needed. 


But while it cost more to I rain these 
students, universities' budgets had 
been cat bv nearly 2U per cent in the 
five years in lUKh. 

The cuts also meant (hut the uni- 
versity community was “virtually static 
and aging". Fewer than 300 new blood 
posts were being provided annually for 
three years, less than I per cent of 
academic staff. 

"It is too small to ensure u sufficient 
flow of good new minds into science,” 
said the principal. “A five to ten fold 
increase is required to maintnin the 
tempo of research.” 

It was becoming increasingly' diffi- 
cult for young people to obtain uni- 
versity training and tor graduates to he 
uble to contribute to scientific know- 
ledge. Dr Burnett questioned whether 
it was sensible, right or lolcrublc. 

He welcomed the recent statement 


by Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State 
for Education and Science.' that he 
considered it imperative lo maintain 
quality of higher education. But lie 
added: “Frankly, do words go far 
enough?" 

The Government must increase re- 
sources for universities now their new 
projections show that student numbers 
will increase. Sir Denys Wilkinson, 
vice chancellor of Sussex University, 
said last week. 

He lokl the summer graduation 
ceremony: “To ask the universities to 
take more students on even less money 
would be, at best, senseless." 

The recent cuts had been very 
damaging and seriously eroded the 
capacity Tor teaching and research. To 
continue them would be nn act ol open 
irresponsibility towards the country's 


monsiDiitty 
In. he said. 


Brunei tackles work pressures 


by Paul Flather 

A three-year comparative study of 
how universities, polytechnics, and 
colleges respond to external pressures 
in the training of students for work is to 
be done by Brunei University. 

The study, by a tenm front the 
university’s government department 
under Professor Maurice Kogan, pro- 
fessor of government and social aumi- 
nistration. is being bneked hy £150,000 
from the Council for National 
Academic Awards and £93,00(1 from 
the Lcvcrhulmc Trust. 

The nim is to investigate sources of 
information about employment needs 
availnblc to institutions, the channels 
through which the information flows, 
the ways and means used by institu- 
tions when reacting to the datn, und 
how all this meets job requirements. 

The final research may well point 
the answer to one of higher education's 
perennial questions - whether public 
sector institutions, with their close lies 
lo local authorities, their special 


course approvals and CNAA valida- 
tion schemes, are better than universi- 
ties in responding lo employers' needs 
when training students. 

The research team plans to study the 
set-up in seven institutions, probably 
three universities, two polytechnics 
and two other public sector colleges. 
The research will be based mainly on 
interviews with key figures in euch 
institution, plus scrutiny of relevant 
policy documents. Small student sur- 
veys will nlso be done. ‘ 

Professor Kogan said this week it 
was alwavs important to study how far 
higher cducution institutions were res- 
ponding to current employment con- 
cerns. “We want to he able to examine 
the mechanisms used to react to external 
pressures whatever the current political 
environment in which institutions have 
to work." 

The study will build on previous 
research, notably hy Professor Tony 
Bccher of Sussex’ University and 
others which highlighted the iinporl- 



Lecwork finished: Nicola Dlmery, from Cheltenham, last week 

received her PhD !n zoology from Leeds Mufrreb 

the mechanics of the leg movement of rabbits and squirrels. 


er attacked over SCOTVEG decision 


GjnacUW.. Business Education 
Vic tor Riff *#■*? the Secretary of 
the ctfSrWf* ' d ( 5 c ^ ian to appoint 
J iew Scottish 


group, last month wrote to the Scottish 
Education Department, saying it 


noted the proposal with deep repet. 
Of the new Scoituh The council's elected chairmanhad 
-HK. EdacaUon Council. . been accepted arid supported by all 

tyer ofssnL^’ SCOTBEC and its representatives, . hv a 

! f N fcrttisb Tcch-j ' 1 "This could not be 

^ SCCn^S?i^ Dun ^'^ c 10 mergp ■ direct appointment 
: #Mr L Q®%;W Scottish secr^ ibly leadTto some mMuals befog 
" that to wW *°l ,n S* r has proposed I unwilling to serve as numbers, . Mr 
:: .^ a W? a PP &inl thTn?*. rNicol satd. . a , n ker 

the-..;, Npw ; 

*Ufv , PPhJinees from rvy°,i6i .j chairman of : * 


Scottish secret- ibly leatf to some in^iduals be^g 
'fgt. Younger has proposed ! unwilling to serve as members, . Mr 
appbini thene^. .Nicol said. n ker : 


iolhf . atratini 

• ■: J .hi 


\ erit^ism and n.ojftflhy-' '.< 


There was unanimous opposition to 
the move, and given the diversity of 
backgrounds or SCOTBEC s mem- 
bers, from industry, commerce, trade 
unions, professional bodies and educa- 
tion, this was remarkable. . , 

, "Wa hope very much that )t is not 

■:^.G5S&^SS£r 

its own. chairman,” he said. 

A Scottish Office official said: ‘(The 
Secretary iaf Suite will eonuden the 
views, but ht has made, clpiar his wish 
' thdt he be: responsible for appointing 
the chairman and four members.” 


unce of personal initiatives by lecturers 
in meeting external demands. 

But it is hoped the study will goon to 
suggest how some administrative 
mechanisms work belter than others in 
processing “messages" seni to higher 
education bndics from the socinl, poli- 
tical und employment arenas. It also 
hopes to report on how the curriculum 
is moulded in response to external 
pressures. 

The new study follows another pro- 

f 'ect on higher education expectations 
tacked by about £150.U0H from the 
Department of Education and Science 
and also involving a team under Pro- 
fessor Kogan. The final papers in thnt 
project arc to be published shortly. 

The new study will link up with other 
research on higher education mtd the 
' labour market, currently under way 
under the auspices of the CNAA s 
development services unit. Mr John 
Brennan, u CNAA assistant registrar, 
is to be an associate member of the 
Brunei study team. 

APT slams 
research 
cash system 

The present system of support for 
research in public sector higher educa- 
tion is both inadequate and nuphazard, 
accord i tig to evidence given by (lie 
Association of PolylcchnicTcadheos to 
the House of Commons Educulion, 
Science and Arts committee inquiry 
into the science budget. 

At. the level of locnl authorities and 
institutions, research activity .is re- 
garded as a peripheral interest, and 
comes high on the list of restrictions 
when budgets arc cut. 

The APT paper says The amount of 
external funding attracted to institu- 
tions will be related to how much is 
provided internally. "It is a nonsense 
to suppose that one sector of higher 
education institutions (the public sec- 
tor) should be required to operate in 
the research field by relying mainly or 
solely on exlemal Funds for 'applied' 
research, while another sector fthe 
universities) is generously funded to 
do ‘pure’ research.” 

Polytechnics cannot compete with 
universities on an equal- footing in 
applying for research council funding, 
because they do not have the institu- 
tional funding to mutch the' council's 
money, so need higher proportions of 
the total project funding for equip- 
ment and technician support. 

“TTie research councils are histor- 
ically dominated by university in- 
terests both in composition and poli- 
cy,** the paper says. “The research 
councils arc loaded against public 
sector higher education institutions by 
their vety constitution: the system has 
a tendency to maintain thcr status quo 
by an under-representation from pub- 
lic sector higher education institu- 
tions.” • 

The Advisory Board for the Re- 
search Councils contains among Its 27 
members no representative from pub- 
lic, sector higher education while its 
reports .and recommendations are 
solely oriented towards universities, 
according to the APT. 

It. suggests : an additional, form of 
researchcouncil support-. the second- 
ment of staff to institutions to support 
particular project?. The huge sums the 
councils spend bn “big" science are 


dispropprpomite to the .results ; and., 
- wealth creation . that would follow r 
investment in sni alter scale projects. 
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Scaling the 

Olympian 

heights 


This unusually warm, dry summer 
vacation has something of the feel of 
the lull before the storm. The higher 
education sector in Scotland faces a 
coincidence of changes which are 
likely to test the resolve of the 
lecturers’ unions and the strength of 
their relationships. 

Towards the end of the session Ihe 
Secretary of Stale set up his new 
“advisory council”. This small, select 
little group, chosen for their superior 
knowledge and Insight, have been 
Invited to deliberate an Ihc Issues for 
12 months and then deliver from 
their Olympian heights the definitive 
judgment on how best lo rearrange, 
redirect and resource (lie system of 
higher education in Scotland. Of 
course, like all mortals the Secretary 
of State need nol follow this advice. 
But only fools and heroes rebel 
against the gods and Mr Younger Is 
neither. 

The unions on the other hand have 
no choice. In tills context they can 
only be fools or heroes. The question 
facing them Is how to respond effec- 
tively. Immediately this raises a 
forther question, how to act collec- 
tively. For the 3,000 or so staff in 
higher education, excluding the uni- 
versity group, nre represented by five 
separate unions (including my own). 
To the outsider this arrangement 
might seem less than wise, hut there 
arc good historical reasons which still 
have an appeal for mnny. There is, 
however, another possible reason - 
the notional psychology. Scottish 
democracy Is-bascd more on a Celtic 
passion for nrgiimenl than on any 
Hellenic respect for rationality. 

The role played by. (he established 
Church of Scotlmid through centur- 
ies of ecclesiastical dispute - that or 
the permanent bastion against which 
the other railed and rebelled and 
defined themselves - Is played now 
among the educational unions by the 
Educational Institute of Scotland. 
The ELS boasfsa Royal Charter and a 
long proud history. It can claim an 
overwhelming number of members 
relative to any of Us rivals. It there- 
fore dominates the national scene. It 
too has Olympian pretensions. But 
such eminence carries Its own prob- 
lem. Like most Olympian presences 
its power commands respect, some- 
times fear, but rarely love. To some 
of its own members It appears re- 
mote, too absorbed in the energy- 
sapping councils of the mighty to care 
much about the petty problems of 
indi vlduals . To many out with the E1S 
It can appear threatening,' unin- 
terested In problems beyond its direct 
experience, unwilling to admit to 
ignorance or past error. As a result, 
most lecturers In higher education 
have opted for one or other of the 
EIS alternatives. 

In all of this ll is hard to know 
where the perverse passion of Ihe 
Scots for disagreement ends and the 
truth begins. One thing, however, Is 
clear. The whale sector faces unprq- 
cedepled difficulties. Unless (he un- 
ions can find a way of working 
together we arc all likely to be 
overwhelmed. In the end all the 
secessions and disruptions of the 
Scottish churchmen were laid aside 
In face of the massive onslaught of 
twentieth-century secularism. I sus- 
pect the coming months will And out 
whether our fraternal sectarianism 
has also exhausted its', historical 
momentum. 

Jack Dale 

The author is SfCreUtrypffhe Assoclpj. 
tion of Lecturers in Scottish Central 
Institutions. . 
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Australia boosts spending 

„ r\ ff . ... 


from Geoff Masien 

MELBOURNE 

Higher education in Australia bus 
been given a considerable financial 
boost for the first time in seven years. 

Announcing spending guidelines for 
the next three years. iJic minister for 
education and youth affairs. Senator 
Susan Rynn. promised a $65m increase 
in spending on universities and col- 
leges next year, bringing expenditure 
on these two sectors In almost 
S2,000m. 

But the 2.8 per cent increase is less 
than half that urged by the govern- 
ment's advisory body, the Common- 
wealth Tertiary Education Commis- 
sion. Senator Ryan described a 
budgetary climate requiring maximum 
restraint ns the reason for reducing the 
6.6 per cent increase recommended. 

Along with the 2.8 percent increase, 
the guidelines provide for; 

0 a 20 per cent increase in capital 


spent on tertiary and further educa-, 
linn; 

0 a growth in enrolments that could 
place an extra 3(l,iKMi students oil the 
country's campuses by 1987; 

0 the creation of 1 .6IJIJ new jobs for 
academics and 900 for support stuff 
over the tricmiiuni. 

The guidelines also restate the gov- 
ernment's commitment to increasing 
ncccss to higher education of disadvan- 
taged groups, notably aborigines, poor 
people and women. The latter would 
he heir 


6.6 per cent increase recommended. 

Along with the 2.8 percent increase, 
the guidelines provide for; 

0 a 20 per cent increase in capital 
spending in universities and colleges; 
0 a return to financing all aspects of 
higher education on a triennial basis, 
giving institutions a budgetary certain- 
ty they have lacked since the mid- 
1970s; 

0 implementation for the first time of 
triennial financial arrangements for 
technical and further education; 

0 an SI 1m rise in the money to be 

Inquiry call 
on student 


killings 


from D. B. Udttlagama 

__ . COLOMBO 

The circumstances surrounding last 
month's shooting ut Pcrudcniyn Uni- 
versity. in which one student died. 


month's shooting ut Perudcniya Uni- 
versity. in which one student died, 
have been revealed at a magisterial 
inquiry. 

A group of . undergraduates retum- 
• intt -fo the. halls of residence after 
Celebrating the release oF their exam 
results had a brief encounter with 
officers on the university police post, 
which led ton policeman assaulting an 
undergraduate. 

Anolhcr student died when police 
subsequently opened fire on u crowd of 
students who attacked the post. 

Two days later a student at Colombo 
University also died when police 
opened fire after students allegedly 
stoned passing buses and police and set 
a bus on fire. 

The magisterial inquiry inrq the 
death of the Peradeniya student has 
been concluded but the finding has not 
been disclosed. In the case or the 
Colombo student; the magistrate has 
agreed to consider reopening the in- 
quuy; after an application made on 
behalf of the students. 

, Meanwhile leaders of four Opposi- 
tion parties met the Prime Minister Mr 
R,. Premadasa and demanded the set- 
tmg up of a commission oF inquiry Into 
hi*- events at Peradeniya on June 19 
and In other universities. They urged 
early action so that the universities can 
reopen without delay. 

They urged that the police post at 
Peradeniya University be removed as 
It served no purpose and its existence 
was a cause of continuing mutual 
provocation, according to an official 
communiqiiS. : 

• ‘ Th* parties represented at the coh- 
fetence with the 1 prime Minister were 

pie’s United Fron/onS^ ^S^Unka 
People’s Party. . - 
The delegation . said there was 
already a police station at Peradeniya 
three miles away arid one Jh the 
university administrative complex was 
unnecessary. The university author- 

• me* should be provided with their own 
means for maintaining discipline. !• 

ft also urged that the administration 
of the university now being conducted 
under emergency regulations should 
be .brought under the statutory - au- 
thority. : ; 

The delegation also gave several 
examples of students who were. being 
held in custody “on no known 
-grounds” and asked for their release. 
The delegation asked for the release 

nf elliHanh fnrtrl L.I 


he helped by a new policy for develop- 
ing child-care facilities on campuses. 

In another new move. Senator Ryan 
also announced that the government 
would provide Sim next year to help 
set up key centres of teaching and 
research in universities and colleges of 
advanced education. 

Referring to the nine special centres 
of research established under the Fras- 
er government at a cost of $! 6 m, 
Senator Ryan said the Labour govern- 
ment supported their continuation. 
Bui there would need to be a review of 
their work. 

Senator Ryan called on higher 
education institutions to seek more of 
their income from private sources. She 
said the government considered there 
was capacity for institutions to increase 
income from sources other than com- 
monwealth grunts. 


In outlining spending fur die second 
and third years of the tricmiiuni Sena- 
tor Ryan cave only minimum figures 
and called fur more udviee from the 
tertiary education commission. She 
stressed that this was not a deferral of 
the triennium - which the institutions 
has feared could happen - but merely a 
chance for the government to gel more 
detailed information on the needs of 
higher education. 

I litre were mixed renctions to the 
eoverment’s guidelines. The Austra- 
lian Vice Chancellors* Committee 
gave qualified support to the increased 
spending proposals but expressed re- 
servations as to whether they would 
cover the proposed expansion in enrol- 
ments. 

The Australian College of Directors 
und Principals in Advanced Education 
generally welcomed the announce- 
ment. But it also believed enrolment 
increases over the next three years may 
have been underestimated and that 
there would be growing pressure for 
increased grants. 

The Federation of Australian Uni- 
versity Staff Associations bitterly 
allocked the guidelines saying higher 
education had been conned by the 
government and that institutions 
would once more have to try to cope 
with rising enrolments with minimal 
funding increases. 
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An interpreter translates a point for Mr Shang Jian, leader of a" 
Chinese review commission visiting Britain to investigate Ihc best wav 
of spending $200m from the World Bank to develop Its ediicnHm 
3-“ delegation is pictured in (he home economics departmen 

nl^mi ‘S 16 ’ °. n S of ." nllinber Of Institutions Included In a tour 

o rg anized by the Royal Society and (he Department of Education and 

Black students end boycott 


from Craig Charqey 

PRETORIA 

Students at the University of Transkei 
agreed last week to end the class 
boycott which bad paralysed the most- 
ly black universities since mid-May. 

. ,n a statement explaining the deci- 
sion, the president of the Students’ 
Representative Council, MrZ. Mbalu 

said the boycott had been halted to 
prevent the closure of' the university 
for the rest of the year. Despite the 
ciimpdown, Mr Mbalu reiterated stu- 
dent demands for the return of six 
lecturers departed during the crisis and 
the resignation of the university’s prin- 
ci^. Professor Ben Van Der Merwe. , 
TTiC announcement Followed a tense 


week in which two meetings of stu- 
dents and staFf had Failed to reach 


Der Merwe when he claimed that the 
state rather than the university was 
responsible for the deportation of the 
lecturers, most of whom were his 
. known critics. 

The sixth deportation, of Professor 
Nico Cloete, took place on July 16 on 
his return to the TranskdT; a south- 
eastern region of South- Africa de- 

b y Gloria in 
1976. He had fled Transkei in May on 
learning security police wished to 
question him after be attacked the 
administration's handling of the crisis; 


Axed French minister 
restored to Cabinet 


from David Dickson 


PARIS 


The new French Prime Minister. M 
Laurent Fnhius 1ms appointed the 
left-wing former minister Jcan-Pierre 
Clievciicnienl ns the country’s new 
minister of national education, in a 
move which has generated much sur- 
prise in political circles. 

M Clicvcncinuil was M. Fuhius's 
predecessor as funner minister of 
industry and research. But he was 
dropped from the Cabinet at the end of 
last year after expressing strong 
opposition to the government's econo- 


mic policies mid nftcr iiis own policies 
had been strongly resisted by the heads 
of several of France's nationalized 
industries. 

As minister of research in the first 
Cabinet formed after the victory of the 
French left in the general election of 
1981 however, Chevdnement was 
widely applauded both for his success- 
ful efforts to obtain n significant in- 
crease in funds for the scientific com- 
munity, and with establishing more 
collaboration between researcli and 
industry. 

As a result, it is generally expected 
that lie will make the creation of 
similar strong links hetween industry 
and the educational world one of the 
main goals of his new joh. This task 
will extend the new directions already 
injected into French schools and uni- 
versities by his predecessor, M. Alain 
Savary. 

M Sa vary’s resignation was made 
known last Wednesday - the same day 
that President Francois Mitterrand 

‘Wait for 
the experts’ 

A team of leading forensic scientists 
from American universities last week 
called on the Argentinian government 
of President Raul Alfonsin to suspend 
exhumations of the bodies oi the 
thousands of people who "dis- 
appeared'' during seven years of milit- 
ary rule. 

i The team, which toured Argentina 
Inst month m the request or the new 
ciyilimi government's National Com- 
mission on Disappeared Persons, said 
that In their haste to recover the bodies 
untrained municipal workers were un- 
wittingly destroying vital evidence that 
could be used to convict their killers. 

More than 9,000 people disappeared 
during the military regime and the 
Alfonsin government has spent the 
year amassing detailed information, ft 
asked for the help of American univer- 
sities in identifying the bodies of the 
victims and establishing how they died 
in order to brine prosecutions. 

At a press conference in Washington 
last week, the American academics 
said enough scientific evidence could 
be coHected to incriminate many of the 
Killers, but only if exhumations were 
suspended until the Argentinian gov- 
ernment established a single national 
centre. 

Dr Lowell Levine, clinical associate 
professor at the New York University 
Medical School, said Argentina had a 
well-established community of clinical 

'“MSS' b £U h ey had lost public 
credibility after collaborating with or 
being coerced by the military regime. 


was the direct consequent S* 
rand s statement that the emtnl. 

wu«i i n tending to withdraw a matron 

sir l "" °" ,he "*»«££ 

He is said to have taken the dm:, 
to resign shortly aft cr 
previous Prime Minister, M {j£ 
Muuroy, make significant conctS 
to rank-nnd-file Socialists during i 
parliamentary debate on the EdL 
was Primarily desi^j 
to integrate France's private sefik 
more closely into the public sector 

I ncse concessions upset the delicate 
compromise on the Bill which Saw 
had negotiated with supporters of tfJ 
private schools, in particular with 
lenders of the Catholic church. Om 
result was a mass demonstration h 
Paris at the end of June. 

This show of opposition pronspitj 
President Mitterana to announce tta 
lie was proposing constitution]! 
changes to make it possible to bold i 
referendum on issues affecting pulhc 
liberties. He also decided on ft: 
Cabinet changes that had been widely 
expected since the left suffered major 
setbacks in the European elect ioniio 
June. 

M Chevftncmcnt, the son of i 
schoolteacher, will now be resporeiNr 
for the difficult task of drawing up the 
new Bill. 

Anolhcr newcomer to the Fiend 
Cabinet is M Hubert Curien.presidra 
of France's national centre tor spaa 
studies, who will take ovcrM Fabus’i 
previous responsibilities for the mil* 
try of research and industry. 

Schools fail 
academic test 

Most West German school-leavers are 
academically and linguistically unqual- 
ified to eope with the demand of i 
university degree course, a study by 
the university professors' association 
has revealed. The report, based mi 
survey of the associn lion's 11,5 ® 1 
members called for a comprehensive 
revision of the Gymnasium and t* 
Ahiiilr which foiled loconvcvihenw! 
elementary working methods. 

The inquiry, to which some 1.303 
professors replied, showed that aw- 
1 versity beginners were neither unwill- 
ing nor incompetent but inadequaWJ 
prepared. Although mostly map* 
interested and euger to learn, sluffii® 
were often unfamiliar with esseflW 
working techniques and nwajp 1 *" 
expressing themselves verbally or a 
writing, teachers complained. 

Many students showed an >PP®*® 
lack of intellectual curiosity and JJ 
inability to discriminate bejwag 
und opinion which diminished ! 
critical competence. Tins fl ffrL. ; 
to the general insecurity am . 
ness of younger people who ietreawj 
more and more into ‘ the snail ss* 
their own self-pity"- . j 

To prepare youne \ 

versity was the task of 
universities, the association s rj 
dent Hartraul Schiederniafr, stress* 
Most professors were confidejg 
the Gymnasium would be abfe 
its task if it learned to concenira 
its original function. ; 


on no known grounds. 


from Peter David 

v ASHINGfpN '■ 

Irt the first phase of what promises to > 
be the dramatic unveiling of an Inter- ' 
national donsplraqy to Buy and sell ' 
bogus degrees police in New York and 
Pennsylvania have charged seven pea- ■ 
pie, including three hospital residents, 
wuh possessionof fraudulent medical v 
qualifications. They are searching for 
an eighth person, & fourth year resi - 1 
dent in surgery at New York's Cabrini 1 
Medical Center. • i ... . : : 

At 9 press conference in Manhattan, 
officials of . the ■ attOniey-senefal'* 
office promised that'.iteartSte* which •*' 
stemmed from a yearlong drimlnal 
investigation, would soon be/ol lowed 
by more. He said^ a i total of .527 people ■, 

... . ' ,. v '. r • »•.- i -I 
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egree company 


, criminal prosecution. .! 

... Ih. C alifornia, the medical creden- 
^ thousarid individuals,: 

Mlkd L dmloma nulls’ 1 ihbcllevcdto^e 
a\multl-mllliqn, dollar industry in the 
United Sintna ahH t... uL* _ / u .' . uie 


ur 8 tog of American autiior- cion y Asistencia Social, art 
S&J™ Sowrntocnt of President people arrested by the 1 
Salvador Jorge Blanco last year ere- authorities 
btoad Ski higher education with In an interview with the 
t0 . B 2 ut,nf “ ,h e quality Times, Dr Luis Montalvo, p 

medirSf st'hrt i 8t nation’s dozen the new council on higher 
'StabShS^Slt™ ^ Wh, ' c hwere warned that the gP«rn« 
Sriier thf e last 15 y ears - close even mdre medical » 

SklftL^£’ a ,t ii dosc J rivo of the discovered that the sale i of 
al,e J all °ns that they had degrees was widespread oi 
AmlllSiL "* .^ e riical qualifications to dards of training too lax- 
K 0 fino ? Q j* toens for 85 mUch 85 • Closure of more schools 

.. ... move an irritant ftom j 

State, medical 


^cw YorJc appeat to* • 
from sepfirilte miSfaciiyi- 

tifts based Dominican Republic./ 
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close even more medical ■ 
discovered that the sale o* 
degrees was widespread c 
dards of training too lax- 
• Closure of more school. 
move 1 an irritant Rom J 
States medical establishm 
has grown, iocfeasingly w 


New YorL p,aH ‘ na,Vlduals arrested in States medical estao isn 
<SS>l d i C8 ^, ,rom one of ‘he has grown Increasingly « 
oSt^S dJp lh e Universidad recent years about the eas 
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Head-on collision 
over numbers 


overseas news 


from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

West Germany finance ministers and 
university recrors are colliding head on 
over how to tackle the nation s swell- 
ing mountain of students. 

At its recent plenary session in 
Bonn, the rectors' conference (WRK) 
accused the finance minsters of pra- 
nking the death of the German uni- 
versities by opposing plans to expand 
ihe number of university places to 
850,000. This target is still far short of 
ihe 1 . 5 to 1 . 6 million students expected 
in German universities by the end of 
this decade. 

The finance ministers recently re- 
commended the integration of 200,000 
to 3000,000 additional students ex- 
pected in the next few years by “cost- 
ncutrar methods, that is without 
further financial expenditure. So cal- 
led efficiency-promoting measures 
proposed by the finance ministers 
included additional teaching hours for 
the professorial staff as well as the 
looe-term scrapping of a number of 
uraemic jobs. 

lhe culture ministers have voiced 
scepticism over those proposals, while 
the education minister, Dorothee 
Wilms has reaffirmed her determina- 
tion to stick to the target of 850,000 
student places. 

The government did not plan to 
scrap the policy of keeping universities 
open, asset out by the Bonn and lander 
governments in 1977, she stressed. 

Currently some 1.3 million students 
share 760,000 university places. On 
average, subjects cater (or double the 
Intended number of students and 


popular fields have three times as 
many. Both Frau Wilms and the 
rectors conference are certain that 
student numbers will not sink below 
one million in the near future. 

The finance ministers were severly 
damaging the prospects of future stu- 
dents generation and threatening the 
rescarchpotential of German universi- 
ties, WRK president Theodor Ber- 
chetn said. Their "depressing" propos- 
als would necessarily lead to a further 
restriction of university admissions 
and a total mimerus cfausus system 
incompatible with the open university 
policy. 

Furthermore, the ministers' recom- 
mendations were in stark contrast to 
the general call for the better educa- 
tion, elite universities and scientific 
competitiveness, Bercham noted. 

If professors were asked to teach 12 
instead of eight hours a week, research 
would suffer seriously, he added. At a 
time when everyone was talking of 
better quality and shouting for Nobel 
prizes, it bordered on “meanness and 
cynicsm” when the finance ministers 
refused to support the beleagured 
universities, he said. It was conceiv- 
able that the universities would take 
court action against the individual 
research ministers of their lander. 

Meanwhile, the president of Munich 
Polytechnic, Professor Walther Kes- 
sler, became the first polytechnics 
representative to be elected into the 
\VRK presidium. This meant the be- 
ginning of a fruitful coexistence, Ber- 
cham noted. While equality was eencr- 
nlly welcomed, differentiation nad to 
remain the principle of this coexist- 
ence. 
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Campus paper upsets gays 


An ugly debate about prurience, 
privacy and the student press has 
mipted at Dartmouth College in New 
Hampshire following a campus news- 
paper 5 “decision to print extracts of a 
Oay Students' Association meeting 
inal one of its reporters had secretly 
tiwd. 

i, i C Dartmouth Review, 

is already notorious in the United 
Miles for its often intemperate 
upousal of extreme conservative 
Jew. But its latest exploit may land it 
m very deep water indeed. 

me state attorney general has liiun- 
JJf a onmiiul investigation and the 
reporter faces disciplinary ac- 
5 r«S»p VCn suspension ns a r c * u lt of 

Miss Laura Ingraham, the reviews 
_ 1 claum publishing the extracts, 


in which participants described their 
homosexual feelings and activities, 
was a legitimate journalistic exercise. 
This was because the Gay Students' 
Association had refused to (ell the 

C how it spent n grant of several 
cd dollars it received from (he 
college. 

The gay students however, see the 
article ns a deliberate invasion of 
privacy. New Hampshire's attorney 
general has started a criminal inves- 
tigation to decide whether the student 
reporter violated stale wirctnping anil 
privacy laws. 

Under the law, much will depend on 
whether the students participating in 
the meeting had “an expectation of 
privacy". The Gay Association says 
they hnd, and that the organizer read 
out an oath of confidentiality. 




Plea for 

Pakistani 

women 

from Hasan Akhtar 

ISLAMABAD 
The Pakistan government has pleaded 
with the Saudi authorities not to 
demote about 300 Pakistani female 
teachers who are due to lose their jabs 
as professors and senior teachers in 
Saudi colleges for women. 

The women Pakistani teachers in 
Saudi colleges are said to have been 
informed by the Presidency of Female 
Education in Saudi Arabia that it docs 
not recognize Pakistan's master's de- 
gree as equal to its own. All Pakistani 
master’s degrees would now be equ- 
ated with Ihc Saudi bachelor’s degree. 
According to some of the affected 
Pakistani teachers the Saudi decision 
would result in their demotion from 
professorships and other senior posts, 
which in some cases they have held for 
as long as 10 or 12 years, to that of 
instructor or demonstrator and corres- 
ponding loss in pay and allowances. 

The Pakistnn Foreign Office said cm 
Wednesday that Pakistan had re- 
quested the Saudi ambassador to usk 
his government to maintain status quo 
until education officials of the two 
countries were able to meet and sort . 
out the issue relating to equivalence of 
Pakistani degrees. 
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Scientists pushed for space cash 


from Peter David forced out of existence through a 

WieumrrnM combi nation of ngi ng facilities, declin- 

President n . VVAamNU IUN ing opportunities to mount experi- 
^kofs ann p unc c ,Tlc nl last ments in space, and difficulty in per- 
riilia* a i T, P a ' 8 n t0 commer- suading bright postgraduates to spe- 

Amcriun , do totfe to appease cialize in space disciplines. 

.° m ? rs and aslr °- Testifying in Congress recently, Dr 
f a ;i;jT , are “eking their wounds Martin Israel, associate director of the 
ft E adminiL 0 ( ?? nvince Congress and McDonnell Center for the Space Sci- 
'° n *81 university re- ences at Washington University, com- 
trisit thai nm ?j ts are f ac * n S an acute plained that the general erosion of 

States* nriJi? , erode th e United support for basic space science at the 

ibe unassailable lead in universities was blocking the develop- 

, menl of the next generation of scien- 

J'gorous lobbying by uni- tists. 

jor iFicreavr^ 53 against ma- “Those who do remain in the field 
budget Q fS 1 m 1 ■ P arts of th e are not only faced with uncertain 
and Sna-- * j “sftoiwl Aeronautics funding from year to year but they 

ration that fund must pursue their scientific studies 

^k^eni - rcse ®toh and dc- without the benefit of state of the art 

Workin»'rt. „ i instrumentation,” he said. “It is very 

c,ca reli urtiUf 01 ^ a c P nsorl »um of 20 difficult to develop new generation 

ridiM H* n . v 2 rsit,es ^to major space • ideas and concepts in such an environ- 

nhad®S®" 2 ,' university fead- ment.” J . . 

76m for 5 ra^ r ^ ress 10 add an extra Paradoxically, the desperation of 
'ttsideni ^ence to the amount the space scientists has coincided with 
or 19^5 -fjjyn allocated for NAS A NASA’s successful completion of a 

mpJo'l 3 , ’ ingress appropri- campaign for permission to ehibark on 

‘aneiarv evnuJ n .? ea * e Slum for its third great venture in space, can- 

^oration and physics and struclion of a 'permanent manned 

Ftivatelv space station by,i982, at a cost of ar 

L how least $ 8 , 000 m. ' 

^likfllvtn H5- 576l ?‘ Was ; . AlthoMgh NASA desoribes the 

^ , " a nelftSini nie * ifrfull . pajtjcu- space 1 station as the logical sequel to 
See* ycarwiid mouptirig the shuttle, the project was opposed by 

^ vu deral deficit. Bui space scientists at the National 

jWahtill E jS^toce of any Academy of Sciences on the grounds 
fl»w«i^ e 3^^*«jtabtfundan that it would drain mpney_away from 


engineering projects like the shuttle 
and the space station has led it to 
neglect space science in the universi- 
ties, which traditionally provided 
much of the expertise for the Amer- 
ican space programme. 

American space scientists now 
fondly describe the 1960s as a sort of 
golden age for their disciplines, when 
NASA poured money and enthusiasm 
into the campuses, providing hefty 
research grants to more than 40 univer- 
sities ana constructing 37 space science 
findings or additions. 

At the same time, NASA played a 
leading role in attracting young gradu- 

_ £ * _ • l. ■■rtin ftkvnurtU fl eohfXfl. 


fcence of any 
1 ccrtn po'und an 


e, the project was opposed by 
dentists at the National 


had received three-year awards from , 
the space agency. More importantly, 
NASA mounted an average of four or 
five exploratory missions a year, giving 
university researchers ample opportu- 
nities to mount experiments in space. 
All- that has changed. 

But despite its present problems, 
American space science is unlikely to 
lose its international dominance in the 
foreseeable future. While Europe, the . 
Soviet Union and Japan could edge 
ahead in some disciplines, such ip high 
energy astrophysics, the United States 
has several major new space science 
projects in prospect, . 

One of the most important Will be 
the jnuch-d^layed launch in 1986 of the 


on>he grounds 

that it would dram .moneyaway ro . . . t h es h ut ti B provide 


’^wuicqmposurdan ■ that it would dram money away 

within i their . less expensive but scientifically more 
S' wily/." r-'^r - -I i . imnortam projects. ' . 


flihiyS t . important projects, •. ' 

ir “ , toey'daim. ■ fhc mnt of the space sple 

will-be is thpt NASA’s fasdnatlon with 


scientists 
vith huge 


nuuuic • r. - , , 

placed |n orbit by thephuttle to provide 
unprecedented .dstrohorajeal observa- 
tions unimpeded by the earth’s atmos- 
phere! ; ■ 
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Blaze hits Trinity College 


Friday the 13th proved a fateful day 
for Trinity College, Dublin when fire. 
bHdly damaged part of Us eighteenth 
century dining hall. 

Staff, students and passers-by 
formed a chain to rescue silver, 
paintings, busts and other works 
from the burning building while 
firefighters tried to contain the blaze. 

Fortunately they were able to 
rescue all busts and large portraits 
mainly of former chancellors and 
pro-chancellors. Most of these had 
scorch marks or suffered from falling 
debris or water damage, but It Is 


hoped they can all be restored. 

The building, which Includes the 
senior common room for academic 
staff, Is part of the magnificent 
complex of buildings In the 40-acre 
'Island” campus situated right in the 
centre of Dublin. 

The college has already decided lo 
try to restore the building but the 
exact details have yet to be worked 
out. The buildings are all Insured for 
reinstatement value. Last year the 
Insured value was lR£95m while the 
Insured value on the contents of the 
building was IR£40ni. 
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Ngaio Crequer reports on the work of Liverpool University’s environmental advisory unit 

D»J,I . * 1 


Professor Tony Bradshaw, one of I he founders 
of Liverpool Uni versify' s environmental advis- 
ory unit, is pictured on the right picking a 
radish from a crop planted Just four weeks 
previously in brick waste. The radishes, given 
only a simple dressing of fertilizer and organic 
material, were planted with other vegetables 
and grass at a university stand at the Interna- 
tional Garden Festival. 

They were designed to show the effectiveness 
of land reclamation techniques promoted by the 
unit. The stand, ,4 Ncw lands for old”, showed 
how plants could be grown on three different 
types of waste land, domestic refuse, coal waste 
and urban brick waste. 

The unit also gave key advice tu the festival in 
Its Initial feasibility study. The garden festival 
wns built in two years on 125 acres of derelict 
. dockland, a rubbish dump known to Liverpud- 
lians as the Cazzfe - the cast iron shore. 

The unit examined whether the site wns 
generating methane gas (which if If gets to the 
surface, drives oxygen out and kills plants), and 
then where It was coming from. Methane 
extraction systems could then be devised. 

The environmental advisory unit was estab- 
lished in the botany department in 1974, and 
has become an extremely successful, self- 
supporting advisory consultancy and research 
group. There are three principal consultants. 
Dr Graham Parry, director. Dr Bob Deli, 
deputy director and Dr Duvid Parker, advisory 
officer. Graham Parry started ofT as a micro- 
biologist. He did his PhD in plant physiology, 
then three years' research into air pollution 
measurement, and six years In a planning 
department. 

Bob Bell’s background Is botany; he did his 
PhD in air pollution and lias been at Liverpool 
for the past six years. David Parker began as a 


Waste not, want not 


i zoologist, with a PhD In botany (rare plant 
conservation! and is now an ecologist. The rest 
of the 15 staff arc archaeologists, geographers, 
Inndscape architects, computer experts, chem- 
ists and soil scientists. The principals arc 
employed by the university on an indefinitely 
renewable contract, the rest on yearly renew- 
able contracts. 

There is no academic direction from the 
university, but the unit can draw upon the vast 
resources of other departments. At the end of 
each financial year the unit reports to the 
sennte, which takes a large percentage of its 
profit, and the rest is reinvested In the unit. The 
university provides the building and overheads. 

The unit was originally set up {with money 
from Cheshire County Council and the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee) to advise on the 
regenerative aspects of derelict land, but its 
remit is nuw much wider. 

There is for example an archaeology group, a 
landscape architects section and a geography 
group Just set up. In this one or the staff's 
specialisms is to trace the magnetic characteris- 
tics of dust in the air. So for example if fish are 
being killed by pollution and there are four or 
five possible sources, the right one can be 
identified. 

The unit is able to make substantial chemical 1 
analyses of substances. So It can evaluate the 
natural history of a piece of land, make 
proposals Tor treating, managing and conserv- 
ing land and identify contaminated or toxic 
land. 

The stairs work ranges from advising some- 
one why grass will not grow In their garden to 
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A lot of water has flowed under the 
bridge since the Commonwealth 
education ministers held their Inst 
debate on student mobility, four years 
ago in Sri Lanka. At that time Britain 
had already announced its policy of 
charging full-cost fees for foreign stu- 
dents and Austral ia. New Zealand and 
some Canadian provinces were on the 
point of following suit. Mr Mark 
Carlisle, then secretary of state for 
education and science, was very much 
the villain of the piece, even if he was 

f iven a rather easier ride Hum he might 
we expected. 

This time everything and nothing 
has changed. Australia and New Zea- 
land, having duly introduced differen- 
tial fees for foreigners, are in the 
throes of reconsidering; even more 
Canadian provinces have followed the 
British example and only India, of the 
five Commonwealth countries which 
play host to the bulk of their partners' 
students, has stuck to a policy of no 
discrimination. Britain shows no sign 
^considering, despite the softening 
■ IftS Government's line signalled in 
its£46m package announcealnsi year, 
but i( remains the prime target of those 
countries who are trying to turn the 
tide In student mobility. 

The Nicosia debate has been based 
on the work of the Commonwealth 
landing Committee on Student 
Mobility, a group of academics and 
administrators from ten countries 
which owes its existence to the last 
ministers’ debate. The third and latest 
of their reports, drawn up at a meeting 
in London in May, was before the 
conference with its 28 recommenda- 
tions on a range of measures designed 
to improve mobility. 

Although the committee has been 
pressing For all Commonwealth gov- 
ernments to keep fees down and 
reduce the, level. of. discrimination', 
facing stpdants from other member^ 
counties, it has maintained the theme 
adopted at Iasi Decembers heads of 
government mcetirtg irf NeV Delhi. 
That i WaS : concerned with ensuring 
inter-governmental consultation in 
Mvwte ot any future large fee rises. 
Although that meeting came too late 
to affect Britain’s 9. per cent increase,'- 
announced in February, many still see . ; 
a coqunnment to consultations as the 
, most-realistic hope of putting a brake 
on overseas student fee$, ■* • 1 


suggesting how the Consult sled works - due to 
be demolished - can be turned into an agri- 
cultural development. They carry out product 
testing and are often called'as experts at public 
inquiries. 

One of their growth areas lias been advising 
how to redevelop contaminated land which has 
been associated with declining industries, such 
os steel, gas and chemical works. Companies 
may have ceased production hut residues will 
still be left in the ground. The unit collects soil 
samples, Interprets chemical data and designs 
remedial measures which will make the site safe 
for the long term. 

In this the staff are International experts. 
Each year they are invited by the United States 
army engineers, to the waterways experimental 
station in Mississippi, to review their research 
programme on degraded land. 

The unit Is also helping the department of 
civic design in its formulation of a master plan 
for the city of Alexandria in Egypt. The 
Alexandrians intended to build a huge pipeline 
into the Mediterranean to dispose of their 
sewage. Instead or that, the unit Is looking into 
ways of discharging It into the desert, and 
reclaiming that land. 

Naturally the Liverpool and Merseyside 
councils are regular clients. The unit has been 
advising on the restoration of sand dunes at 
Formby, and elsewhere cleaning up canals, 
restoring colliery shales and rehabilitating 
urban parks. It also offers an archaeological 
service, including field survey, planning im- 
plications, excavation and processing of finds 
and aerial photography. Recently it has exen- 





Stability and mobility 



Dr Parry said; “We represent the unlnnfa 
and we disseminate Information and acUxUa 
across It blit basically we are businessmen, Oi 
role is making enough money to keep oumlra 
employed. Our turnover in the last ftoandi 
year wns £250,000 including research sm 
and consultancy." 

Not surprisingly both have been temple, B 
go into business and have had good offers, “Ba 
the potential of developing this kind or uni! In 
university in a proper coordinated maontrk 
loo much to give up,” Dr Parry said. 

mission whose well-publicized report 
includes a srrong case for favours 
overseas students. It proposes At 
establishment uf a Council on Forrip 
Student Policy und Programmes 

AUSTRALIA 

The Australian government, wtadi 
took office after the introduction o( 
differential charges is considering tu 
reports dealing with overseas students. 
One recommends an increase in the 
quota for admissions, while the other 
urges the government to the a room 
set aside tor scholarships. 

There are no tuition fees for toy 
students in Australia, but most foreiga 
applicants have to pay for their visa 
according to the type of couise. Lan 
yen i there were 19,000 privately- 
funded overseas students, three aux- 
lers of whom canto from Hongwwi 
and Malaysia. 


MobiUly (clockwise from ,he chairman, 

J i?’ Leary outlines the background to the problems of 
policy on overseas student fees which Commonwealth 
education ministers have been considering in Cyprus 


INDIA 

Official estimates pul the number i 
overseas students in Indian univen 
ties in 12,000 in 1981/82 but « 
standing committee estimated the in 
total at nearer 30,000. Fees for j 
students arc nominal by western sm 
dards and there is no differentia^ 
foreigners, who tend to be fora i» 
Nepal and a few African countne 


;,*5w BP* of policy to be avoided. 


Like ail official Commonwealth 
bodies, the standing committee was at 
pains to make Its. comments as general 
. as, possible. But there wail no disguis- 
ing. tho. fact that British policy was its 
mam concern, . ff only because it re- 
. mains the count ry receiving the largest 
numbers of students from other Com- 
monwealth countries and because Its 
original policy changejs 1 still used as a 
defence by,, those -under,- pressure to 
resist- the temptation of, differential 

iocs*. ■ i- -j. 1 .*-.- ■. .? ii. 

For, although; the - British govefn- 
ments consistent refusal to budge 
from Its policy offell-cost fees: for ail 
Students from Optside. the EEC may 
have given .the impression that nothing 
was changing where student mobility 
was concerned, the picture fpr the 

I'm^mrinhianliU !«■ J'/r. .* . 


that; “Particular : 
' ^ td the -need > 

: stability W 

i-> iM.t rflthe£; 

pmngef 1 


amm 


S changing pattcros 

.ipf.mofelity . And recent .changes of 
■JWk' wndered the 
Overall position nlbre uncertain. : 

; 
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about half of whom are from other 
* n 2ftS5 l,lh “untries, has fallen 
. , frqfl3 81,000 io 52,500 since full-cost 

»«s ^ere introduced. The decline has 
slowed considerably in the last two 
years, stopping completely in the uni- 
versjties, but tms Is attributed partly to' 
the. effects of. a. cheaper pound. As 
^pected, developing countries have 
““ hIt hardest, enralments-of their 
students falling by jnore than 2Q per 
cent each year since the new fees policy 
■*?? ® s t a bi lished, continuing a trend 

■ • which : was- already under way. 

Only the £4fin Pym Package has 

,:been offered to sweeten the pill and 

S& C £n thal {he u rise in * ees Wr 

■ - m jFoup the. Whole of the 

NEW ZjEALAND '• •- : : 
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had already announced changes to 
take effect in 1985, waiving higher fees 
for students from South Pacific na- 
tions, pegging the foreign rate at $1 ,500 
for those from ASEAN countries but 
introducing much higher fuil-cost rales 
tor others. Foreign student numbers 

£o b n n 7^^!98 m 2 arginal ' y fr ° m ° 

CANADA 

The expansion of Canada’s overseas 
student population has loft it rivalling 
Britain as the major host nation for the 
Commonwealth. Even though six of 
me ten provinces now charge higher 
lees for foreign students, there was a 
jump of 40 per cent in ■ overseas 
enrolments m the three years after 
Britain brought iq its full-cost policy. 
JJc strength of the Canadian dollir 
has brought at least a temporary end to 

■ lcav, [? 8 tf »°9erseas i total at 
a little more than 34,000, of Whom 
Hongkong and Malaysia accounted for 

40 ™r cent, v ‘ 

VhSI*? 4 ^ not havC a national 
education policy, but a member of the . 
standing comouttee , Professor H, B. 
Sympn^ hasTljaired k a,natiqnai cpip- . 

-ft- i-fj- ■■■■. ■' 


Numbers are continuing to grow^ 
ticularly in medicine, as other ox 
tries price themselves out of the®* 
ket for students from developing 1018 

Higher fees have forced ^ 
ments which have reh^ , 011 . 
developed countries (Britain rap* 
ticularj to educate large numW* 
their students at 
even undergraduate level, wre 
Several Commonwealth naUon L.i,, 
tried to expand their 
education provision, as weU 
ing the countries to which they 
students, as a result of kt i rao^» 

Malaysia, notably, ha*addw a K 
university and cut the . ni f Tlt ^| (hoU a 
students studying in Bntaln. ; a 
arrangements under the Py^r 
will redress the balance i»mewj 
Zimbabwe, too. Has tned MjgjJ 
provision at home and. has nr » ; 
priorities for supporting J® * ^ 
ates. A second campus is un« 
era lion for the national uni -y n 

both polytechnic and teacW 
capacity has been increase • ^ 

Nigeria has .«P an ^i ,h 8 n« 
education provision taster . ^ 
Commonwealth country, hu. ^ 
not meet its postgraduate ne« ^ 
new regime has stopped 
ates gofng abroad iri order 

P °Such activity. S 

nations, shows that *h c Jf^ iSS 
thing, but dead, n ® 

British ministers m# 1 ^ ,° j?? 


1IIETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 27.7.M 
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rtjiiscrvativc education policy is alive, 
i ll and nourishing at the Open 
University, Sir Keith Joseph will he 
flighted to know. 

Despite the fears of the Secretary 
mi State's economic cohorts nt the 
Department of Education and Science 
about Marxist influences, the OU - 
alone among British universities - can 
daim since its inception to have fatth- 
fullv followed the market -place doe- 
iri«s so central to the present Govern- 

1,1 To survive^hc first 15 years the OU 
has had to respond to two major 
challenges; to prove the academic 
au a]jiy of its product; and to offer 
Hares worthy of attracting and sustain- 
ing a huge student clientele. 

That it has done so by an outstand- 
ing combination of academic flnir and 
business acumen may, some of its 
anguished academics now believe, 
hive contributed to its current finan- 
cial plight. 

Over three years the OU now feces a 
U3.5m shortfall in funding - a more 
severe cut than any other higher 
education institution. And this blow 
comes at a time when the university's 
pant (£56.3m for 1984} has fallen in 
real terms every year since 19RU. 

it is precisely because of the com- 
plex nature of the institution itself, the 
amalgam of academic ethos and 
marketing strategy, that the OU has 
been so adversely affected, the argu- 
ment runs. Academics believe the 
sophisticated structure of the universi- 
ty has served to obfuscate the real 
financial issues which should he taken 
into account. 

A leading advocate of this view is Dr 
John Horlock. the vice chuncctlor 
who, in his annual message to the OU's 
graduates, indicated the likely effects 
of the impending cuts: “Thousmids of 
student places will disappear, courses 
will have to be dropped, services to 
students will be reduced, und ninny 
. staff jobs will bo.” 

But he added: “Strangely enough. I 
do not believe there is imy intention on 
the Government’s part to destroy the 
university. It is rather that they do not 
really understand what, we have 
■ achieved, what we are currently doing 
and what we are capnblc of going on to 
achieve in the future.” 

The vice chancellor weni on to 
report: “We hnve encountered this 
lack of understanding in some surpris- 
ing quarters. Government ministers 
have told us that the OU has largely 
achieved, the objectives for which ft 
*as established. 

at a l ' mc w ^ cn wc have more 
tnan 100,000 people currently studying 
OU courses - Imlf of them oil the 

sciencc/technology side which the 

; Oovemmcnt. rightly, tells us is so 
important to the nation.” 

David Grugcon, the OU’s pro- vice 
chancellor for student affairs also finds 
"remarkable the Government should 
“^ der ft* OU has achieved its 
papose. He is emphatic that demand 
r °L ,he present undergraduate prog- 
X™ 3 j onc . taking into account the 
^dependent research findings, 
“wdnot be satisfied umil the turn of 
‘hE century. 

b e lre vc * this demand 

cre«AHi , ? amtai ? ed des pito the in- 
: ntcrcst that conventional uni- 

y on continuing education, arc 


Struggling to stay open 

Maggie Richards 

on the Open ji 


on the Open 
University’s 
survival battle 

showing in mature entrants. He points 
first to the broad nature of the OU 
degree and the more specialized 
courses offered by other institutions as 
an indication that the two systems will 
complement one another. Second, he 
points to the continuing needs of some 
groups of students - disabled people, 
the Armed Forces, elderly people - for 
the distance learning iCL'Iiniqucs at 
which the OU excels. 

Since the mid-1970s the OU has seen 
a transformation in its student popula- 
tion. The non-graduate teachers who 
initially flocked to the OU to gain their 
degrees have filtered out of the system. 
Now the OU is recruiting less well- 
qualified adults - 44 per cent of its 
current intake left school with fewer 
than two A level passes. Women are 
applying for places in increasing num- 
bers. In 1971 they formed only 25 per 
cent of entrants, now 48 per cent nre 
female. 

Despite its continued ability to 
attract sufficient students. Mr Gru- 
gcon is concerned that the already high 
Fee levels and associated costs arc 
bringing the OU periously close to 
abrogating, its claim to be “open”. 
Demand for student places has invari- 
ably mirrored unemployment levels in 
the university's 13 regions, with North- 
ern Ireland, Scotlnna and Wales being 
most adversely affected. 

Last year the OU was able to offer a 
place to every applicant in its York- 
shire and west midlands areas. Now 
danger signs arc emerging in the enst 
midlands and south-west. In Ulster, 
the worst hit region, the OU expects 
neurly half the places offered this year 
will be turned down by students on 

5 rounds of cost. David Grugeon pre- 
icts that if the trends continue the OIJ 
could become u predominantly south- 
east based institution. 

In 19S3 the university's hardship 
fund run out uf cusli. This year, with 
special Government aid tor unem- 
ployed people and un award from Its 
grain, the OU will offer financial 
assistance to MUJUI) of its students, 
thus defraying £ Ini in fee income. 

Currently, students following arts 
and social sciences courses cun expect 
to pay approximately £1.0110 tor their 
degrees. But for some science and 
technology students, who will pay the 
additional costs or home experiment 
kits, day anti summer schools, the 
price is likely to be nearer £2,(X)f). 

As an economy measure the OU is 
reducing the level of its tutorial sup- 
port system and concentrating ns 
efforts large! v at foundation level, 
where the risk or student drop-out is 
iiighcst. 

Other distance leaching institutions 
in West Germany and Canada which 
do not possess the OU's extensive 
support systems can only count their 
graduates by ilic dozen, or in hundreds 
- not in terms of the thousands which 
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Study kits and equipment will be remodelled more cheaply. 

the OU produces annually. to sit un the sidelines auc 


Studying at the higher levels of the 
undergraduate programme will, in any 
event, become more difficult because 
of the cuts, according to Professor 
David Murray, the OU's pro-vice 
chancellor for academic affairs. 

He is adamant that the academic 
content of courses should he preserved 
at all costs: "We have not lowered the 
quality, though courses will now be 
more difficult to study and the drop- 
out rate will be higher. The courses 
will, therefore, be less cost efficient, 
hut despite everything wc will not 
permit a lowering of academic stan- 
dards.'' 

Grant reduction of such severe 
proportions will also drastically limit 
the amount of new academic develop- 
ment the OU is able to undertake. 
Student demand tor computer courses 
has already outstripped the universi- 
ty's ability to respond - and only one 
new course cun be delivered in 1986. In 
this particular area the cuts have dealt 
u hitter blow to the OU’s hopes of fully 
exploiting the booming market in 
In ime ownership of miero-compuiers. 
The university is now desperately 
engaged in n separate struggle tu 
persuade the DES to provide funds tor 
this specific purpose. 

In accordance with Government 
policy, the OU Inis hcen shifting 
emphasis towards maths, science ana 
technology leaching. In 1980 only 45 
per cent of students followed such 
courses, by last year 51 per cent were 
involved in these areas. 

But in orchestrating the switch, the 
university did not help case its own 
financial predicament. The higher 
costs involved, including the provision 
of expensive equipment tor students* 
home use. hits led to enforced curtail- 
ment of student numbers nr, in one 
instance, the transfer of costly ex- 
perimental work to an extended sum- 
mer school. where the financial burden 
will fall on the students, not on the 
university. 

Professor Murray is deeply frus- 
trated that hampered by financial 
considerations, the OU is also having 


to sit on the sidelines and watch 
technology outrun its pioneering work 
in distance learning techniques. 

Distance learning techniques have 
not only been used to advantage in the 
undergraduate programme - they have 
been invaluable in making the uni- 
versity's presence felt to many more 
thousands of people through the con- 
tinuing education programme. The 
OU has always seen eduemion outside 
the university area as pint of its remit 
in accordance with the objectives of its 
Royal Charter: “To provide education 
uf university and professional stan- 
dards for its students and to promote 
the educational well-being of the com- 
munity generally.” 

Currently more than 40.WJU students 
arc using OU continuing education 
material. But on three counts the 
university argues it is being penalized 
in the development of this aspect of its 
work. All continuing education 
courses must be “self-financing”, there 
is no provision of grant as given to the 
extramural departments of other uni- 
versities; in turn this forces the OU to 
charge full economic costs for all 
continuing education courses. 

In un attempt in keep pnee with 
developments in professional and 
cnmmercinl nre ns of continuing educa- 
tion the university negotiated a com- 
plex loan agreement with the DES. 
rile OU is now concerned that the 
DES is demanding repayment of the 
current liability of £l.5nt ut a for fester 
pace than the investment will yield in 
financial returns. 

Since this entanglement, the OU has 
sought alternative forms of revenue, 
notably a recent £24(MKK1 investment 
by Barclays Bank for provision of a 
course in stnrt-up skills tor small 
businesses. What made the scheme 
unusual was the shared risk basis on 
which it was formulated, with both the 
university and bank agreed on a pay- 
ment by results method of income. 

For same continuing education pro- 
jects financial aid has been forthcom- 


ing from other Government depart- 
ments - a major award of £5(X>.0()0 
over five years from the Department of 
Health and Social Security lias paid for 


development of a training programme 
lor social workers, while the Depart- 
ment of Trade arid Industry has funded 
another programme. 

Enthusiastic support from private 
enterprise and other government de- 
nar tme ills has led Professor Ralph 
Smith, pro-vice chancellor for ©in- 
tituling education, to question the 
DES's reluctance about financial 
assistance. 

■ Shared risk-taking is something the 
DES has not been prepared to indulge 
in. ycl private industry and other 
government departments have come 
forward, and we have laid direct grants 
from other sources.” 

It is in promoting the educational 
well-being of the community generally 
that continuing education ai tnc OU is 
blundering. The university has no 
reserves from which to fund develop- 
ment. nor can it expeet to provide 
courses for disadvantaged people on a 
self-financing basis. As with the under- 
graduate programme, the threui of 
becoming the ’‘University of the South 
East" looms large. 

Responsibility tor responding to the 
overall nightmare confronting tnc uni- 
versity rests with Dr Ian Dcy, pro-vice 
chancellor tor planning. To him. in 
conjunction with the vice chancellor, 
has fallen (he task o( compiling the 
OU's case for the visiting committee, 
the group established by Sir Keith 
Joseph to operate as n watchdog on the 
university's activities. 

Budgeting by the DES docs not take 
into account the mnny additional over- 
heads which the OU has to bear, 
according to Dr Dcy. These include 
such variables as contractual arrange- 
ments tor computer equipment and 
short -term leasing of regional offices. 

But the major headache for the OU 
remains staffing. Two thirds of its 
salary bill is spent on the 600 academic 
and 600 administrative staff of the 
university. As mnny of them, particu- 
larly those in academic posts, begun 
their careers with the Oil at relatively 

{ 'unior levels, the university is now 
laving to pay nil inordinate timounl of 
incremental awards. Voluntary redun- 
dancy and early retirement are not likely 
to appeal to the hulk of these people, 
hut in any event the OU has more staff 
wanting to take these options than it 
am afford to pay. says Dr L>ev. 

Outside the university's jurisdiction, 
salaries of broadcasting staff have to he 
pniti on BBC terms, which enn differ 
substantially from the DES calcula- 
tions. based on Treasury forecasts of 
pay levels. 

Dr Dcy argues forcefully the point 
that the OU has been undertaking u 
vast economy exercise since 198ft. 
when the level or its grant in real terms 
begun to drop alarmingly. He is certain 
there nre no fertile r cuts than etui be 
made: “I find ilic idea that (here is an 
excess of funds ludicrous. There is no 
fat to lie cut out.” he said. 

“This is the Inst ditch. We cannot 
take any more und still lie something 
that is credible in a national role as nu 
institution that is relatively open of 
access. We are already only relatively 
open because of the high price of our 
product. 

“A totally market-led approach 
would force' us to take off the less 
popular courses. Wc would be with- 
drawing into a narrow hand of special- 
isms and changing the whole nature of 
the university." he said. 


Fellow feeling Peter Scott on Durham University’s Society of Fellows 


^^ n,VC " U y ,s Soc,el y of Fellows Is a 
taditliuMi er L e ® but dre P s *d 1° severely 

feshlontd rin 0 °L hc . S ii_ I,S lltie has a £ 0Dd 0,d ' 
are nn 5 ut * hc Problems it seeks to solve 
bads 7 “P’to'date-. relief from heavy leaching 
S h fc, owd ? u t research, transfusion of 
links, ■ 1 an “ c * oser university-industry 

? i mp i e eno «i h - The bulk of the 
hundred university’s recent one 

teen used m . 1 ?! h anniversary appeal has 
Thefomui.S Wh a research foundation, 
tffeilovra „! 0n . lhen supports the appointment 
U 1982/83 Brown In number from ten 

ftrtfifjL }£, 18 J" present year (with a 
' tS SS te 1 ** 8511 ? *° ^ f!»ed In 1984). 


allowance. Most of them so far have been president is Professor Malcolm Brown, a 
members of the academic staff of other unlver- former Durham geology professor who Is now 
sitles who have come to spend their sabbaticals director of the British Geological Survey, 
in Durham The J 0 * 1 of lhe socie| y 15 *° look after the 

The third is research fellowships which have fellows once they arrive in Durham and help to 
been funded by donations to the research organize the lectures or seminars which they 
foundation. Shell, the French oil company Eif are asked to give. It is effectively run by its vice 
Aquitaine, and Kuwait so far have come up president. Dr Richard Chapman who is reader 
with (lie £180,000 needed to endow a research in politics at the university. . 
fel owshlp. Research fellows spend up to three Durham’s initiative grow out of the luUvcr- 
vears In Durham. sity's one hundred and fimetlt anniversary 

Durham County Council has given £30,000, appeal almost by accident. A research founda- 
suffident to endow a visiting fellowship. The tfon wasonly one of a seres of schemes to which 
univerally Itself has helped the research founds- potential donort were invited to contribute. 
Mnli on its successful way by pump-priming a Another was to build a new arts centre. But the 
L commemorate its bidk of the money pledged especially by 

former vice chancellor, Sir Derman Chrisl- companies, was given to the research founda- 

? phe ?H2k!^^ I ^3crii!^^ ^According to Professor Brown find Dr Chap- 

Kteiiws .She Is.be! Fl«k Midship In early un I! ^ brought many advantages to the 
Sfl-i hktarv have also been Included to university. First, it is a fairly simple and cheap 
medteval JWory# have innovation which nevertheless has a high 


former"vfee chancellor. Sir 

fri I ovvshlps tor which only existing opherson. Long-standing 

35S£ ■**«* Searfr 


'"Siute Ti>* . „ » trcaoemic muii are 

!* ‘eachlnjj 25 S 1 '? 5 , are .relfeved pf a|i their 

; duties for one or 

.dearth nn!i c0nce n Irate on Important' 

■ . luntey to Silt departments are given 
'^^secbM 1 ^ * e ™P° r a r y replacements. 

• iSiSS^ or co,le 8 e fellowship?, 

: w^ 01 " lwo .W. three terms* 

l. bbW- n Tf J®*" PakJ a^ spbjry but receive 
to oue of the Durham 
; ^ * ?mall research. and (ravel 


with the £180,000 needed to endow a research 
fellowship. Research fellows spend up to three 
years In Durham. n , n iin . 

Durham County Council has given £30,000, 
sufficient to endow a visiting fellowship. The 
university Itself has helped the research founda- 
tion on Us successful way by pump-priming a 
foundation fellowship to commemorate i s 


universities arc being urged to Innovate 


sciences and the Isabel Fleck fellowship in early man It has brought many advantages to the 
2321? humpv hart also been Included to university. First, It Js a fairly simple and cheap 
“ rth fo undaSs horttolio. , innovation which nevertheless has a high 

■SPAT r fih \ r h,ch \ ws ^ wh * n 

tncilroi Innal forms The first ($ the research universities arc being urged to Innovate. 

toundat 111 > 982 ani * ha * alr fJ d ¥ h «p" h .ave a 

Sr^h^n.irham'svlce chancellor, Professor .significant impact on Durham’s research pro- 
tt C lt l wS responsible flr. filo.^pme In the university have always been 
' ^iSi ferfcllows The second Elite Society ^Worried that Dtirhant s jiriage l* dominated by 
if?eS a^ «rup too yeara ago whose images. of Sloane-Rangerls?. undergraduates 


rather than of high technology research. This 
new activity n\av help to modify that reputa- 
tion. Thirteen of the fellows are in science and 
engineering comparer! with only five in arts and 
social studies. 

Third, the new fellows may help to revitalize 
the Durham colleges which a critic once 
described as glorified boarding houses. That Is 
no longer (rue but Hie colleges still have a weak 
academic presence. 

Fourth, the research foundation will help to 
foster links between the- university and Indus-, 
try. The fellowships provide a good vehicle for 
companies to invest in .the university on terms 
that are mutually beneficial. The company pays 
for research In the general area of its Interest ~ 
acology In the case of the EM* Aquitaine 
fellowship and middle eastern and Islamic in 
Lhe case of Hie still to be filled Kuwait 
fellowship. But the university is left with plenty 
of room tor Intellectual manoeuvre. 

For Durham the research foundation and the 


profife, which Is important dt a time when Society of Fellows are fast becoming a central 


theme of the university’s strategy tor the 1980s. 
A higher research profile, “new blood' 1 , mobil- 
ity within and between Institutions, university- 
industry links - these are now the front-line 
Issues for all universities and the Durham 
initiative addresses all of them. 
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Pi ilc miu or priicik'iitilivs? For the most 
part - though mil exclusively - we 
willed for the latter. Not from lack nf 
awareness of the range of opinion that 
exists, around this particular topic. Not 
even on grounds of the supposed 
inhibitions administrators feel uhont 
involvement in policy issues - a theme 
The THES believed it had idemitied at 
the last Conference of University 
Administrators conference. 

I think we shared the view that there 
was nothing intrinsically wrong with 
the notion of universities raising more 
money than they presently do from 
other than traditional, ie government, 
sources- an d indeed, we point out that 
this particular "tradition" is more 
familiar than long-established. It was 
less than 5d [years ago that 5u per cent 
of the funding for the then university 
system came from "oilier'’, or private 
origins. 

We were, however, concerned to try 
and inject a measure of realism into ii 
debate in which argument often 
seemed to pivot round the notion that 
you either had almost KICJ per cent 
public funding or the universities were 
about to l»c. like British Airways and 
British Telecom, '■privatised". Often 
invoked in this debate, on either side, 
are somewhat simplistic notions ahum 
the relevance or irrelevance, of the 
USA experience. On the one hand, the 
l«»ssibilny of transferring the experi- 
ence of North American ■private'' 
higher education to a British retting - 
despite that system having evolved 
within a different political, economic 
and social fra niewo rk and the fact r hat 1 

many “private” American universities \ 
get a major injection of state funds. On E 
the other, come sometimes glih. r 
assumptions that none of the North [. 
American experience and techniques 
of fostering closer relationships with 
industry or alumni- ami of universities 
profiting thereby in various ways - has 
any potential application on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

We have, in a sense, taken what 
some would regard us a political stance 
in the name of "realism", and of 
course, that will find some opponents. ti 
Our collective view is that however g 
actively the universities continue to a 
press their case for adequate public 
funding, the probability is that in the U 
forseeable future, level funding - from 1 
the present much reduced base-line - is S 
probably the most optimistic cxpccia- / 
tiorf, whatever administration is in 
power. Given that assumption, univer- *i 
sities either face the option of H muke 
do and mend" or of Irving, at least at Sl 
the margin, to generate income from r ' 
other sources, wherever they praperiv Cl 
can, to help maintain the possibility of C 
new developments. p 

But we certainly do not believe, that v < 
by so doing, wc "sell the pass" on the 
principle of state funding. If anviliing. d 
I hope we suggest that some 'of the d 
initiatives advocated in the report - for n 

example, a more active cultivation of tj 
graduates, as otic of a number of B 
publics ' that have frankly been neg- u 
lectcd by many universities in the past it 
- may not only produce a new source of 
income, through “private” fund-rais- n 
tng, but an extra community of sunpor- c , 

tars al largo, when the universities' n 
snare of the national public expendi- !r 
1U \?» ca t e K beb, B determined.’ oi 

We also preach “realism" over what if 
I s realI V feasible hy way of augment in g w 

funds from non- traditional sources fc 
particularly in the short term. Refer- m 
enccs by the present Secretary of State w 
for Education and Science. Sir Keith G 
Joseph, tp some. 10 per cent of uni- 21 
vetsity national annual income from a\ 
grants and fees currently running at j n 
about £ 1, 350m being raised from pri- re 
vate sources, is certainly not seen as re 
falling .within that category. s t 

.In the area of marketing university d) 
services, by, fprexarpplc, undertaking p 
. more, research sponsored by private Hi 
industry," it nfeeosto be pointed out as 

th^t most income generated febm that 1 D i 

soured, even where a good measure of E 
Overheads are charged, is reflected in ’ 
correspondingly increased costs, fc 

Again, while we do pu( the case for a oi 

businesslike approach towards patent- oi 

PrwtaSortd tu 

EEjW* r he breakthroughs (hat -ate - h< 

1 E ,° r Inducing a suffleierit T 

•°. makc “ s'Snifi- In 

canf contribution to the Average uni- vc 

Vcnity s running cost!s are few and. far ■ se 

between; , ce 

And in the area of appeals, even if al 
some of the measures associated with . pf 
large-scale private funding in North at 

Amenca - like a tax system more ■ to 
directed towards encouraging phllan- at 

trophic gifts - were to be conceded by to 

government, the amount of private tJi 

income generated is likely to be mar-! v : sti 
ginal.m rends of universities 1 recurrent- m 
budgets for many yeart to- come. For tu 

systematic and forge-scald gnjitig; to . 
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Appeals and holiday accommodation are just two ways of raising income. 




The Conference of University Administrators last 
session established n working group to pruduce a 
report on supplementing university income. The 
convenor was John Kelly, bursar of Bedford 
College, London, and his co-members were Tony 


Davies, adndntatrat to JSS wUI b S publisl.ed in August. Ray 

University, Ray Footman, dlrecL of information 2? K opl ^ somc of l,lc thenio.s in the report 


and public relations services ut Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, Christa bci Lee, assistant registrar at 
Oxford University and Richard Mawditl, secretary 
and registrar at Bath University. The group’s 
report will be formally published in August. Ray 

Knnlman iui>liat< nn ,1. _ >■ • fi 


develtm, wc. point out that not only 

I, r necd 1° ** ai1 intcrnul 
revolution of alt iludcs within unlvcrsl- 

q 0 ?;. * >UI J. 1 , 1 . cxlcrnt, l one among the 
British pub heat large. And if that docs 
take place, like most bRsic revolutions. 
Jt ooljgoing to take effect overnight 
Hie injunction, “go you out and 
raise money , therefore, we treat, in 
general, not as a heresy, but as a 
proposal which, although acceptable 
in theory, is going to need a whole lot 


mic. I should, perhaps, reinforce that 
by pointing out hy fur the largest 
actions of the report are devoted to 
drawing together information on re- 
levant developments and instances of 
successful practice across a range of 
fields which at least hold some pros- 
pect of augmenting university in- 
comes. In so doing, we decided not to 
try ond produce n jointly agreed set of 
model procedures (we knew all uni- 
versities were “different"}, but to draw 


of changes.both internal and ex lemnl 1 IT* were “different”}, but tod raw 
if it is to nave any real resuhs sSre ex PFP ence of different 

within the ppweV of government, and a wffwnLmra^M 5!? e Up each of iik uuuiiionai extramural model I 

few of the alterations affecting univer- secSonJ ° r i 1 *? 6 co .^ ld also - in appropriate areas, capi 

sities which have come in to date, we relevant * a ® lM ? s .^ n *** ,at,se on university facilities ant 

Grantor, ^ 85 ,he University STgS^ouSde UmVCrS1,,es ' 05 “ft"* ^resourees /o mount course* 
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report looks m the implications of 
these options, draws attention to the 
fact tliut sonic universities have 
actually increased their percentages of 
overseas students above the 1979 level 
by professional marketing and also to 
some of the collective initiatives now 
being mounted. 

The following section suggests that 
universities' approach to the likely 
future growing demand for post-cx- 
pertcncc and recreational education 
need not be limited to low fee courses 
° n m traditional extramural model. It 
could also, in appropriate areas, capi- 
talise on university facilities and 
academic resources to mount courses 
which, while educationally valid, can 
also tap indcntifiable markets on a full 
cost basis with the prospect of econo- 
mic return to sponsoring departments 
and the institution. 

The university facilities section 
rooises in particular an the maximum 
utilization of university residential 
accommodation over vacations and 
recent managerial and marketing de- 
velopments, both at an individual 
institutional level and nationally, as 
through the increasing role of the 
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mraugh the increasing role of the 
ontish Universities Accommodation 
Consortium (BUAC). It also draws 
attention to the need for universities to 
invest m the maintenance and mod- 
ernization of their residential accom- 
modation if they are to satisfy the 
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somewhat dilTcrcni ptsitionlnH* ^ 
It also considers in snm» j 1 n,in 
fueiors timught to bc SiS 1 ' h 
successful science park 

j| ,,d a : s ^7 judgment aftofe 1 
there is rea potential fnr , 
generally t o gcncrSe 
‘hereby; thoifgh^ 

!»uy he oilier grounds, s A iu* 
mg closer contacts wi h induw^'; 

ST"- lu iasti ^ «*as 

n»e possibilities of prodact/taw. 
development through^ WK? 
lion are outlined as u r. ‘ p ™ tl ' 
internal allocation of revenues bom 
wp ouatton of discoveries - 
\m survey of 23 British univS 
slii »wed t he distribution to siaff of net 
proceeds ranged from 33 per ccnu 0 
I HJ jjor cent. The section on capital £ 
buildings provides some sS« 
tor partial or total funding oflwfi 
meins which in the current 3- 
expenditure climate, have linfe bhC 
pect of complete or even coniribmon 
funding from University Grants C«S 
mil tec sources. 

My own main contribution to ib,- 
report comes in the two final chaptcn 
The one on alumni relations -baclcJ 
up hy an appendix based on n survey ut 
answers from 34 British untorsitib 
mid colleges to nn early 1984 question- 
naire on alumni relations and fund- 
raising - examines and supports the 
ease for increased university activity d 
this area, both in terms of greater 
graduate involvement in and support 
lor their former universities genenk 
and of the prospect of eventual Rani 
rial returns. The puint is forerfufl) 
made , however, that opening an initia- 
tive in graduate relations with a re- 
quest for funds, is putting the can 
Ik- fore the horse, and not usually the 
best base either for closer alumni 
involvement or financial return. 

Tile chapter on appeals and fund- 
raising, suggests that North America 
experience, while not a model f« 
introduction in Britain, contains i 
number of features that have already 
been experimented successfully wits 
hy one or two British Institutions. The 
supporting survey referred to above, 
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indicates that around half of if 
institutions covered have eithe 
cenlly concluded, arc currently an 
mg. or are about to launch an ap 
with sums raised varying from f 
in £2. Ini. Apart from the ge 
issues, the chapter also conside 
some detail the question of sial 
munngomcnl and techniques ana 
tics in planning and launchinj 
appeal, it argues that the cha 
circumstances in which univer; 
now find themselves may indicati 
need for appeal efforts to be made 
com inning, rather than ocean 
basis, midpoints to some of the fai 
in national policy for higher cdjju 
funding which may need modifier 
if the lull potential for priwte f 
raising is to be realised in the lo 
term. 

One of the interesting f«t“ K5 
struck most of us on the CUA gi 
was the lack of basic source mail 
about fund-raising in a s Pf^“ 
British context, wc were, of W; 
aware that the Committee oi 
Chancellors and Principals 

. -- !>. Zinin Ctll 


context, wc wen, « 7 
that the Committee of 
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seas studeuU aad fund-raising-need a 

al local ronof scarce i resources, with 
professtorially mounted campaign? 
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' A Wide-ranging chapter on industry 
Sf “raraeree Tooks at university- 
^l^ tr, ^ C0 7 mercia! relationships 
Pi^Pa^V 01015811 not exclusively, in 
prospects for income 
generation. The section on finance for 
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recently mounting its .own sn 
which is also to be published sw 
and had, at an early stage, a 
informal exchange of views wi 
convener. 

Mcmlwrs of our own group art 
think, aware that our rtponj 
sents only a preliminary atjem 
identify the main areas wnen 
potential - given the will - g®} ■ 
that much work remains w be ® 
was principally the needs of un 
administrators and others invof 
considering or implementing pvj 
areas where they or thetr i» 
had no direct experience. W 
in mind in preparing the «P®J 
hope it will nelp plug that gap 
present, encourage more train' f 
vision for administrators an 1 p 
makers in this field and stimulate 
published material. 

Boosting University Income-' 

a CUA Working ft f gJ L , 
c nuHW of runoiv 


a I.UH wonkifv ‘-■■L 
plementary Sources of fl* 
Universities in Great Bnm • 

• published next month by CU 
grice £ 2.99 (£ 2 .^ to ogj 
members), or £4.50 inc- •* . 
seas, from Mr R- Clarke. U 
Rea ding. ' — 

The author is director of infamy 

public relations sen dees al the 
of Edinburgh. 
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Uncovering the nature of science 


in the late 1940s. reflecting upon the 
place of science in the liberal dcmocra- 
CV and Upon public understanding of 

Sena in the aftermath of the atomic 
£mb, the president of Harvard Uni- 
versity James B. Conan! concluded 
Oiat a radically new approach to the 
teaching of science was required. He 
arsued that a proper understanding of 
what he called “the tactics and strategy 
of science" was nn essential compo- 
nent in the education of the Future 
citizen. Turning programmatic state- 
ments into pedagogic practice. Conant 
and his colleagues soon produced the 
celebrated Harvard Case Histories in 
Experimental Science, modelled partly 
upon leaching materials employed in 
the Harvard Business School. 

For Conant a realistic understanding 
of experimental practice was vitally 
important for the student who was not 
going to acquire this understanding 
directly, at the scientist’s bench. For 
democracy to work in an increasingly 
scientific and technological society, 
the citizen had to be put in 0 position 
where he or she could not merely see 
the scientist’s product but also grasp 
the means by which scientific know- 
ledge was generated and evaluated. 

Without such information the 
citizen, however “highly educated and 
intelligent”, “will almost always fail to 
grasp the essentials in a discussion that 
takes place among scientists''; this will 
be because of “his fundamental ignor- 
ance of what science can or cannot 
accomplish". A citizen who was ignor- 
ant in this way, Conant argued, wus 
abdicating his rights of citizenship. 

Thirty-five years Inter, Conanl's 
analysis is even more pertinent. The 
vast resources demanded for the sup- 
port of Big Science, the technical 
sophistication required for compre- 
hensive environmental and military 
issues, the increasingly common 
spectacle of scientific experts dis- 
agreeing in the media and the law 
courts and, of course, the sheer scale 
and speed of technological change and 
its influence on citizens’ lives, all call 
upon educational institutions niui 
teachers to respond anew to Connnt’s 
programme: Inc education oF the 
citizenry in “the tactics and strategy of 
science has not met the challenge. 

Happily, the conceptual resources 
available for addressing Conanl's 
problem have recently become more 
refined and more suitable for the task. 
Conant concluded that ilic best way to 
give the student n sense of the net mil 
nature of science was through a selec- 
tive exposure to its history: a history 
wilch depicted not an idealization of 
science but scientific practice us it 
really was and as it had really de- 
veloped as a human activity. 
ii * j C J‘ me Conant compiled the 
nfln'flrrf Case Histories the academic 
fuscipline of the history of science whs 
jn iS .infancy; hagiographic history 
uominated, philosophers' idealiza- 
roaiof the scientific method" strong- 
ly coloured historians' accounts and 
he speciality called the sociology of 
mE*' ? . cxtent I* existed, was 
w . ,dl the normative struc- 
tw . “‘Wttifie community rather 
wth 'Scientific knowledge and 
S' . Imere *tingiy, one of the 
EE whica has helped to 
ek3 8 ?nw s a o Se from ,he pedago- 
Thnm! n £ at L ve Sonant set on foot: 
s2w a l^ u ^ ns Structure of Scientific 
acknowledges the inrfu- 
exp m ri D Co !L ant and draws many of its 

In n. aR ^ r0m Case Histories. 

li|era£S and so f ,ol °gy of science” 
literahiS ' S?°] e J nl . 0 bci ng. This is a 
Priori t!£ ?i ar !5« ed ^ lts rejection of a 
»dnHzed model, of'seience. It 
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act ual experimental 
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solved' en , c ar 8 uments are re- 

fee new history and 
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ftose^siS!f ins J an< l opportunities for 
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Harry Collins 
and Steven 
Shapin 
argue that 
non-scientists 
need radical new 
ways of learning 
about the * 
natural world 

new literature? The choice depends on 
whether “radical" or more “reformist" 
innovations in science education arc 
required. Do we want to use history of 
science merely to “humanize" science 
education, while retaining its existing 
goals, structures and materials? 

Given the real constraints posed by 
the existing curriculum, the lack of 
time available for more ambitious 
changes and the conservative tenor of 
much scientific education, this may be 
the only realistic goal. However, the 
main, it not the entire potential for the 
pedagogical use of the new literature is 
in the radical rethinking of (he alms of 
educating non-scientists. 

Start by considering the putative 
ambitions of a science teacher entering 
n classroom at 9.39 on u winter morn- 
ing. What might such 11 toucher have in 
mind? These four goals do not seem 
unreasonable: to enable children to 
pass examinations in science suhjeets, 
to show future citizens the nature of 
science, to heeiu to leach future scien- 
tists how to ao science and to tench 
children about some features of the 
natural world. 

Under the “received model" of 
scientific rationality these four aims 
coincide easily. The crucial character- 
istic of the received model is the 
contention that unbiased methods or 
investigation will reveal unambiguous, 
unique mid repeatable true facts about 
the natural world. Thus in learning to 
do science properly children uncover 
true features ut the natural world and 
Ecarn. in passing, the nature of science, 
ie, that careful, unbiased experiments 
are repeatable und do in fnci reveal the 
truth. 

The tension between discovery 
methods and more didactic methods of 
leaching us ways of fulfilling these 
ambitions Is only a tension between, 
on (he one hand, stress on learning 
features of the natural world and 

K assing examinations nnd, on the other 
and, stress on learning about science 
and learning to do it. Given thai all 
four aims can coincide under discovery 
or didactic methods, the tension does 
not have to involve deep questions 
about the nature of science. 

The new history and sociology of 
science differs from the received mod- 
el principally in rejecting the view that 
unmasea and competent observation 
and experimentation is in itself enough 
to reveal unambiguous repeatable 
facts. The new view holds that how 
something comes to be seen as true, 
unambiguous and repeatable is a social 
process and, therefore, that it is a 
matter for empirical study. 

The “same 1 region of the natural 
world may seem to precipitate diffe- 
. rent facts when observed at different 
times or places, even though similar 
scientific methods are used. That there 
is at any given period broad consensus 
within the scientific community about 
the make-up of the natural world Is to 
be taken as a feature of the social 
organization of science rather than as a 
passive, mirrored reflection of the 
structure of natural reality. _ 

Within this perspective it is unsur- 
prising that scientists disagree about 
radically new areas of research since, 
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established consensus sometimes 
breaks down and even from Hide to - 
time that agreements are overturned in 
a wholesale way - Kuhn's “scientific 
revolutions”. . ' . 

This means that science comprises 
more than one sort of activity. H 
comprises work within a broad consen- 
sus - “normal science” to use Kuhn s 
term — and periods when findings 
caninot be quickly fitted into the pre- 
vailing consensus: these we wul can 
periods of “extraordinary science . 

. Returning to.the four ambitions of 
our ' science teacher with the new 
model in rairid, we find that coinci- 
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dcnce between (he alms is nn longer 
Mraigli forwardly realizable; there arc 
now some ambiguities. If wc arc to 
tench the nature of science, what sort 
of science is it? What sort of science are 
we to teach children to do? And: whnt 
features of the natural world do wc- 
want to tench? 

As for this last wc probably want to 
convey aspects of the current consen- 
sus. But do we represent them as 
features of a consensus or as immut- 
able facts? The answer to (his question 
is not separable from the answers to 
the others. 

Experiments conducted within nor- 
mal science depend upon specifying a 
fairly narrow range of permissible 
outcomes in advance. Experiments, 
like every other technical accomplish- 
ment. require the exercise of fallible 
skills. Thus an experimental run which 
produces results outside the expected 
range is accounted, and assessed as, a 
failed run. This retrospective assess- 
ment procedure is one of the ways that 
consensus is maintained in normal 
science: anomalous results are ex- 
cluded by flat. 

Extraordinary science, on the other 
hand, explores regions in which a 
well-defined range of experimental 
outcomes is not available. For exam- 
ple, In the early 1970s debate over the 
existence of cosmic gravitational radia- 
tion, the question was not “How much 
gravitational radiation is there?” but 
rather. “Is gravitational radiation de- ' 
tectable on earth?” In such a situation 
it is often unclear whether a scientist 
has developed the skjils to make the 
experiment work. The scientist is not 
able to refer to the acceptable range of 
experimental outcomes in order to 
determine if that experiment should be 
accounted a success or a failure. 

In extraordinary science scientists 
tend to disagree about what is to count 
as a successful experiment, eg is it one 
that has detected gravitational radia- 
tion or is itone thflthas not? Science of ; 
this sort is confused, unclear, indeci- 
sive. pften characterized by bitter 
personal 1 dispute and long-running 
controversy, under these conditions a 
failure of , expertise to bring, ; about 
consensus over the constituents of the 
natural world Is very evident. And in 


scientific knowledge? The reaction will 
be polarized. In the mirror version, 
facts are eiihur wholly true of wholly 
baseless. 

If this is what is believed, then 
disagreement among experts will 
generate profound disillusion men I ab- 
out what is taken to lie science us a 
whole Scientists, it will be thought, are 
all incompetents, or liars, or intellec- 
tuals available for hire to powerful 
interest groups. There will be no 
shades of opinion, no feeling that 
disagreement is natural to much nf 
science; no tendency, (hat is, in cope 
with the spectacle of disagreeing ex- 
perts as an endemic feature of “good" 
science. 

Thus, the "ideologic!! I” version of 
science, so often believed to be the 
best way of guaranteeing proper re- 
spect for science in a democratic 
society, may actually he responsible 
for much 01 the nnti-scicnce attitude 
that concerns scientists and science 
teachers. The new perspective, eon- 
trarily, may assist the future citizen in 
regarding scientists as "the bust possi- 
ble experts”, while not generating the 
unreasonable expectations and conse- 
quent polarizations whicli arc re- 
sponsible Fot anti-science opinions and 
the exclusions of the citizen from 
responsible participation in such mat- 
ters. 

School and university science 
teaching has the potential to reveal the 
real nature of science to the future 
citizen. Anomalous results, which 
must be immediately reinterpreted as 
experimental errors if the mirror mod- 
el [stohe properly internalized, should 
be displayed as typical outcomes of 


experiment in extraordinary science. 

It is the very disorganization of the 
discovery method of teaching - its 


these circumstances the received mod- 
el of scientific rationality is most 
clearly wanting. 

Nenrly. all science is “normal sci- 
ence”. In so Tar as the concern of the 
science educator is to begin the train- 
ing of scientists, then it is the abilities 
associated with the practice of normal 
science that ought to be taught. 

Nevertheless, several features of the 
understanding of science offered by 
the new history of sociology of science 
could be considered even here. For 
example, it has been suggested that 
there is often a sort ot “trauma” 
attending the passage from the state of 
being a science student to the state of 
being a scientific reasearcher. If the 
science student is wholly trained in 
circumstances where (he answers are 
pregiven in the questions, lie or she 
may experience disorientation when 
confronted by real science. In real 
science the range of answers may not 
be known in advance, and {particularly 
in extraordinary science) ttie existence 
of natural phenomena cannot be de- 
cided so simply os it seemed to be in the 
classroom or in the undergraduate 
teaching laboratory. 

There has been concern over "drop- 
out” or “wastage” at this stage of the 
production ot scientists, wastage 
might conceivably be diminished by 
exposing science students to the con- 
tingencies affecting real scientific ex- 
perimentation, including the social 

E rocesses by which scientific consensus 
; brought about. 

More Important however, the future 
citizen add the democratic society of 
which .be or she is to become a 
member, is ill-served if education 
provides only the “ideology” pf sci- 
ence.. One of the most important 
reason for saying this involves the 
problem of ” anti-science’’ altitudes. 

As we Have indicated, disagree- 
ments among scientific experts is an 
increasingly visible feature of modern 
scientific and technological society. 
Experts disagree and citizens (and the 
institutions which are said to be 
answerable tb the citizen) are asked to 
react and tb decide. How will the 
citizen react to |h e spectacle of dis- 
agreeing experts if he or she is offered 
only the passive mirror model of 


greatest liability in terms of conven- 
tional goals - which has heuristic value 
seen from this point of view. The 
student can be shown why there is 
disagreement and disorganization 
when experts arc asked 10 comment 
upon matters at the limit of their 
expertise. Demonstrating this becom- 
es the point of the discover method. 

Moreover, the next step, the process 
of forming the consensus front this 
chaos, can be practically revealed in 
the classroom. After nil, the students, 
when they are being taught ns potential 
scientists', are being shown how to 
| reduce disorder to order. 

This is whni their practice comprises 
when informed by rlic received model 
of scientific rationality. Classroom ex- 
periments continue ns before, but it is 
the social organization of consensus 
that is the focus of attention rather 
than an abstract Idea of the proper 
outcome of the work. The achieve- 
ment of consensus in the classroom is 
taken to be n microcosm of the 
achievement of consensus - over a 
much larger time period - in (lie 
scientific community. 

Now and again, wc suggest, stu- 
dents’ attention might be drawn to the 
way tiie class, in the hour or two under 
the direction of 1 he teacher, reduces an 
initially disordered set of quasi-find- 
ings into experimental support from 
the “correcr hypothesis. The parallels 
between the classroom lesson and the 
life histories of scientificcomroversies, 
as they move towards closure, are 
striking. 

Although these are clearly very 
early days for the project of incorpor- 
ating the new history and sociology of 
science into innovatory science 
teaching, some provisional practical 
recommendations can be offered. 
First, the time is ripe for new teaching 
resources along the lines of the Har- 
vard Case Histories developed 35 years 
ago. Just as Conant drew upon the best 
historical accounts of the actual nature 
of science available to him. so we can 
now do (he same, using the radically 
different picture of science provided in 
the new literature. However, the aims 
will be very much the same as Conanl's 
and our target will be very much the 
same as that envisaged by. him: the 
group of students somewhere between 
the last years of school and the early 
years pf university education. 

, Second, we have suggested that the 
actual teaching of experiments could 
(at least occasionally) be turned into a 
topic for study and reflection. Along 
with teaching students the appropriate 
skills and aspects of Ihe natural world, 
we could make experimental teaching 
into an object lesson in the processes 
by which scientific skills are transmit- 
ted and social consensus about reality 
is produced. 


Harry Collins is director of the Science 
Studies Centre at the University of 
Bath. Sweep Shapin lectures in the 
social history of science at the Science 
Studies Unit. University of Edinburgh. 
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Danger: artists at work 


Portrait of the arts as a 
national status symbol 


It was a week whieh delivered two 
body blows lo the English art world, 
with the sale of the Duke of Devon- 
shire's old master drawings followed 
wirhin days by the auction of Turner’s 
seascape by Lord Clark's family. Indi- 
vidual items fetched astronomic 
prices: £3,564.01)11 for a Raphael head, 
the Turner a record figure of 
£7.370.1 KJ LI . As the export licenses are 
arranged recriminations about the loss 
of our national heritage abound. 

The prices paid at these as at several 
recent auctions have given the art 
market an air of lunatic unreality. 
Nothing, of course, lias seemed quite 
the same since the Getty bequest left 
millions or dollars sloshing around the 
an market each year in search of 
objects on which to fix themselves. 
The Getty money has. however, 
merely magnified if travestied the 
principles of the system. An in the 
western world, if nut elsewhere, has 
long been an object of loot and >.tnius 
ami no simple expression of cultural 
values, national or other. 


The Vikings returning to Scandina- 
via in the ninth century with church 
reliquaries or sumptuous book bind- 
ings; William the Conqueror sharing 
out the treasures of the English church 
among his continental religious back- 
ets; Napoleon bringing back the plun- 
der of fits Egyptian campaign were all 
acting as victors do - looting the 
precious objects of the vanquished usn 
symbol of defeat, helping them selves 
to a few extra rewards or victory. By 
Napoleon's day the emphasis on cultu- 
ral objects as art a nd thei r val uc ns such 
may have risen, though the Vikings 
certainly did not reduce all their ac- 
quired treasure to so much hack-silver, 
but throughout art was an accepted 
□nd expected fruit of victory. 

Nor has the world's culturnl inheri- 
tance simply been transferred as plun- 
der from the battlefield. Exploration 
and Empire have done much to fill the 
halls of the British Museum, and if it 
can be argued that at leasi some of 
these items were paid for, the currency 
of the transactions was often highly 
suspect. But especially since the de- 
•velopment of a market in art in the 
wake of the Renaissance it has been 
economic dominance and success 
which has done most to transfer works 
of art.. The 7| drawings sold by the 
Duke of Devonshire at Christie s s in- 
cluded a majority of Italian and Dutch 
masters - Raphael. Mantegna, Van 
Dyck, Rembrandt and Rubens. Their 
presence in England is due to the 
wealth of the duke's ancestors in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
wlieq the collection was largdy nsscm- , 
bled; Lord Clark'S collection, from 
Hff t **? . happens * work, by an 
English artist hasbeen sold; is largely a 
fruit of, the family's profits as cotton 
spinners In the nineteenth century. 
These-prlvate collections, which have 
formed the solid base of many national 
ones, are expressions of the economic 
superiority of Individual families and. 
of the buoyance of the English eco- 
nomy itself between the seventeenth 
and nineteenth. centuries. They were 
acquired on ap : international market 
and t hrough systems of commissioning 
which were themselves the result, or 
changing attitudes to the visual arts 
duringand after the Renaissance. 


early middle ages testifies to the social 
significance of their output. But with 
the rise of the concept of the cultured 
gentleman, the ideal of the educated 
nobleman versed in ihe arts and an 
active patron and collector, art became 
even more bound up with expressions 
of starus. Lorenzo ue’ Medici boasted 




Artistic objects as the rare products 
of highly skilled and gifted craftsmen , . 
must always have, been prized posses- 
sions, always have conferred standing 
on their owners; the honour accorded 
to such craftsmen in the courts of tjte 


of his family's expenditure of 663,755 
gold florins on charity, taxation and 
artistic commissions; the brilliant light 


it threw on his house made it money 
well spent in his eyes. His attitudes, if 
not his candour, could he matched in 
most New Year's honours’ lists. Public 
an remained, also often a visible 
celebration of success, but much visual 
nn took on the function of u status 
symbol. This is not to imply a value 
judgment on its quality, nor to impugn 
the cultivated motives of many of its 
patrons, merely to stress how" deeply 
western art is entwined with military, 
economic and social superiority, how 
long it has been valued ns a com- 
modity. Hie mechanisms of its dis- 
tribution have been plunder, the com- 
mission. Mill of central importance in 
architecture, and especially Tor paint- 
ings and small-scale visual arts, me art 
market. 

riiai market is acutely sensitive to 
economic nnd related changes. There 
is a elenr if unspoken feeling Hint the 
Getty museum (of Malibu. 1 ask you 
- . .) has disrupted a gentlemanly 
world and contravened the rules or fair 
play whereas it has merely thrown into 
stark relief the implications of shifts in 
ihe world economy for the market in 
art. As long as the visual arts are seen 
ns prized status possessions they will he 
sought and acquired hv the currently 
successful and dominant. The works 
which English collectors brought here 
during t,lcir generations of triumph 
will, by the inexorable laws or thnt 
same market, now leave. 


it is pointless to cry about the 
national heritage. Much of the con- 
tents of these private collections is only 
dubiously a part of the English 
national heritage. If a Mantegna or a 
Raphael belong anywhere on those 
lines of argument it must be back in the 
northern Italian cities where their 
creators originated and trained. The 
Turner is a slightly different issue. It is 
unclear at the moment whether the 
painting in question will leave the 
country, (f it does it will be ironic that 
such a part be played in dismantling 
the national heritage by the family of a 
former director of the National Gal- 
lenr, surveyor of the king’s pictures 
and chairman of the Arts Council, one 
u -19^® 5®^ currently holds a post in 
the Conservative Government. ■ But 
the loss of a fine work by ah outsfand- 
mg English artist would be: merely a 
logical » unfortunate result of the: 
workings of the market. 


fpW niarkht has produced prices 
wnleh the natural museums carirtat 
, and should- not attempt W match’. 
Public spepding as. a whole and Oiith©' ! 
arts in particular is too. inadequate ib 
justify # enormous disbursements oh 
sipgfo items. Behind our shocked re-, 
sponses lies a deeper hypocrisy. 1 Few 
are questioning the functioning of- the 
art market?, and th^ past benefits duty 
nava brought tou?; few take seriously 
questions qf national cultural heritage 
when .it is the Elgin marble* of-.thd, 
Benin bronzes. Which Ore at - stake j 
Withput such questioning of the rules 
of the game pur eutremreacifons |oqfcj 
suspicipusly like an attempt fo' blpw 
the whistle while we art siul winnirig. 


It is difficult to think of any field of 
activity that encompasses more pro- 
cesses nnd techniques than the arts ami 
crafts. A single college of art and 
design might simultaneously contain 
students mixing pigments, ensling met- 
als and plasrics. operating machine 
tools, cutting, grinding or blowing 
glass, etching, silkscrcen priming and 
working in n variety of other related 
media. Outside educational institu- 
tions. nil ever-expanding number of 
individuals are establishing small art 
and craft workshops where they prac- 
tise and experiment with an equally 
diverse range of activities and mate- 
rials. 

Given that, it is somewhat alarming 
to note the lack of intention paid to the ; 
subject of safe practice within the arts 
and crafts. For instance, artists use 
materials proven to be hazardous in 
industry with complete disregard for 
safe handling procedures, kitchens are 
converted into ad hoc studios where 
solvent or lead fumes reach potentially 
lethal concentrations and students 
ignore regulations by smoking freely in 
ceramics studios, apparently oblivious 
to the risk of increased silicn ingestion. 

Dr Michael McCann is a leading 
authority on occupational hazards in 
the arts in the United States where, in 
niarkcd contrast to Britain, the subject 
is given a great deni of attention and 
coverage. In Health Hazards Manual 
fur Artists, Dr McGann even reports 
one instance of a foiir-yciir-nld hoy 
being poisoned while his parents were 
I soldering stained glass leading in their 
kitchen. 

In Britain, the luck of a structured 
organization within the arts and crafts, 
as opposed to industry, makes the 
collation of relevant accident statistics 
a difficult and unrewarding task. In 
1971. lor example, the North-West 
Regional Advisory Council for 
Further Education attempted to make 
some headway into this statistical 
vacuum with its report Safety in Estab- 
lishments of Art and Design. Fifty- 
three colleges of art and design were 
examined, revealing that, on average, 
1.34 per cent of all art students had 
suffered a reportable accident during 
the 1968/69 session. Individual returns 
ranged, however, from (I in 3.7 per 
cent, a phenomenon attributed to 
differing standards of reporting, re- 
cording and presenting accident fi- 
gures rather than snfety consciousness. 

It seems apparent that aliiiougii 
hazards in the arts do exist mid ucci- 
dcnls undoubtedly occur, the luck of a 
comprehensive aceidcnt-figurc-puh- 
lication policy or official guidelines 
concerned specifically with surety in 
the arts and crafts results in the subject 
ns a whole not receiving ns much 
attention as it deserves. This is not tn 
say. however, that the subject is totally 
Ignored. For instance, where creative 
arts are institutionalized, primarily in 
education, awareness of safety stan- 
dards and regulations is ostensibly 
quite high. Polytechnic safety officers 
invariably associate with representa- 
tives of many diverse fields, including 
the sciences, industries and trade un- 
ions, and serve to remind artists that, 
whether self-employed or in educa- 
tion, they arc not exempt from the 
provisions of the Health and Safety at 
Work Act 1974. This Act broadened 
the spectrum of personal responsibility 
for welfare at work, whether the 
danaer concerns oneself, colleagues 
employees or members of the general 
public. A self-employed person is 
defined in the Act as an "individual 
who works for gain or reward other- 
wise than under a contract of employ- 
ment. whether, or npt he himself 
emp^s othere", (Part 1 Section 52). • 
thereby including artiits and craftspeo- 
ple wifh their own business or work* 
shop. 

Procedural compliance with the law. 

however, or the formulation of indi- 
vidual college safety policies, provides 
no real answer to" health and safety : 
problems within; the ; arts and craft/ 

Tt]e Health and Safety at Work Act is 
prunaniy concerned with Industry; the 
whostatids (o poison himself and 
his fahtilj/ by using solvents or solder- 
: ,r »S r «ad joints within cooking and 
eating areas, does so th tough ignor- 
ance rather than ■ a conscious reluct* >■ 
aftce tg adopt expensive, legal safety 
.standards, Which ntgy slow down pro- 
duction rates.,. i 
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Tim Challis and Gary Roberts discuss 
the problems of safety in the studio 


. be a dauntmg.ehdu^b ■ iask,‘ but 

ai— ihtot'i ii lit r ii 'ill - 1 . 1 .- -lev--. . " 


once they left would be virtually 
impossible. 

whereas employees in most other 
professions can relv on employers or 
unions to monitor safety in the wink- 
ing environment, artisis uiul crafts- 
people are forced to look after such 
matters themselves. Colleges uie co- 
vered lo a certain extent hv occasional 
visits I nun Her Majesty’s Inspecto- 
rate. bin safely matters outside educa- 
tion are left completely lo the discre- 
tion of the individual artist. 

Artists and craftspeople must learn 
lo exert their own control over hculih 
and safety. This can not conic about hv 
leuislalion, hut by the provision of 
effective educutimi in health mid safely 
matters by educational establishments 
ol art and design. As far as the authors 
arc aware, however, not one eollegc of 
art and desiun in Britain includes 
health ami safety research methods as 
part of the course curriculum, 
although Sunderland Polytechnic is 
moving in that direction. There seems 
to he three main reasons for this: i| 
artists display a definite reluctance to 
stop and consider the potential hazards 
of materials they use, as if such an 
iietlnn represents anathema to free 
creative expression; ii) the fact that no 
Lime- rent national guidelines exist 
which relate specifically lo safe prac- 
tice in the arts is cited as an indication 
that any risks must surely be minimal, 
and investigation into potential 
hazards is therefore not warranted; iii) 
it is also argued that resources arc not 
available to conduct Ihe necessary 
research or improve artists' knowledge 
of health and safety even if such a need 
did exist. 

Not one of these excuses for ignor- 
ing health and safety in the arts 
withstand? serious analysis. To ques- 
tion the compatability of health and 
safety with creative expression is 
absurd. The fear that full compliance 
" ecessa 7 s °f c, y requirements 
might hamper free expression is rooted 
in laziness. Wearing suitable protec- 
tive clothing for a process cannot 
materially affect the work, bur may 
prevent, among other things, dermati- 
tis, silicosis or pulmonary oedema! To 
assert that artisis are. justifiably 
apathetic towards health and safety 
because there are no tailor-made 

e :s to safe practice in the arts is a 
argument, it could just as easily 
De argued that artists' apathy towards 
health and safety has caused, rather 

K J^ C Vr sed b y- ,he lack of 
official guidelines. 

oklfe/ 3 ? L ha ‘ , lhe .™ is a marked 
absence of official guidelines does not 
necessarily mean that nq hazards exist. 

furthermore, 35 . we have discussed 

above, official guidelines, whether 
present or absent, are not the main 

r ^8 flrdin g improvement 
of health and safety standards within 
'the arts. 

It is the thjrd argument, concerning 
resources, that contains the key for 
foipfoyempnt. Most fiite art courses 
•ffljte. 20 P er «bt an history 
2SJ5J' ■ PMdon of; the academic 
skillsencouraged and developed in this 
£ rocKanndktdjSto the 
°* J^otial hazards of lan 
raatenais and. processes, ah. exercise 
cvejry;bft as relevant tflj studio practice ■ 


sw tiic study of art history. The de- 
velopment of academic skills nnd die 
subject of health and safety in the ant 
could I here fore mutually flourish. 

The scope for improving artists' 
knowledge of health and safety is 
tremendous. For instance, although 
the Health and Safety at Work Act 
1 1, 74 demands that manufacturers and 
employers commission research Into 
the ha/nrds and safe handling of 
materials, this is largely ineffectual ii 
artists using those materials are not 
aware of their right of access to such 
information. As almost all materials 
used by artists are already used exten- 
sively within industry, artists could bt 
encouraged to utilize relevant indust- 
rial statistics and research to discover 
more about potential hazards in their 
own working environment. 

Likewise the Packaging and Labell- 
ing of Dangerous Substances Regula- 
tions 1978 lists 8(H) chemicals, at least 
2(H) of which, including 12 [hat are 
recognized or suspected carcinogens, 
are commonly used within the arts and 
crafts. Mvist of these chemicals have 
been awarded u threshold limit value 
(TLV) by the American Conference 
Government and Industrial Hygien- 
ists. In Britain, TLVs arc published^ 

the Health anti Safety Executive Gp 
dance Note EH I5M0. They arc used as 
measures of safe exposure levels loa 
given clicniicul as calculated for won 
schedules of five eight-hour sh'{“ a 
40- hour week. Lead, (inorganic lead® 
dust or fumes), has a TLv of STEL 
(i.45mg/m\ TWA 11. 15mg/m 3 . Art stu- 
dents will probably find these figures 
indecipherable, and as a result nay 
dismiss them ns irrelevant. Howevp. 
once art students leave college tnej 
often open small workshops or st i»im- 
if lead is present in the studio aim* 
pherc. as would be the case ■ 
ceramics studio for instance, the sunny 
to understand these figures and ro® ' 
tor the working environment 
dingly, could be the difference, 
tween good health and lead poM^fr 
Similarly, art colleges t»uldad«* 
students on how to utilize the spwa^ 

knowledge of trade union health , 
safely groups and the Health. 
Safety Executive for help wjjtjj jj 
matters; no one would expect anf 
analyse atmospheric samples uy 
selves, but such groups could put wv 
in touch with qualified analyst 5 - ■ 

It seems that if energies were 
nellcd into safely education. ■ 
dards of health and safety-<» n *Lgy 
ness within the arts wajd 
improve. The last iwo detaj ® 
seen the art world flooded w 
materials and processes !^ fo 
already been proven 

industry. Let us . ho ELj*? to result* 
another two decades before tu ' j. j. 
of contemporary apathy, are- reau ^ 
the remedies are too [he 

consequences too great 10 * 

risk. 

Tim Challis and ' 

authors of Caution: *.%*”,* 
Practice fo the Arts .and prat ■ « 
able from ihe Health 
Artists Project. ' Sun w f fa lykop* • 
lechniCi .Mowbray 
Rqad, ' Sunderland. SR2 7b 
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by John Richardson 

Qj^siathe Mind's Machine: 

--ting and using images In the brain 
l-Stephen Michael Kosslyn 
Norton, £15-95 

[SB N 0 393 95257 6 

cwjhen Michael Kosslyn is well 
5n as a major contributor to 
mtarch in cognitive psychology. Dur- 
iji the 1970s he carried out many 
soDortant innovative experiments to 
tjore ihe nature of mental imagery 
ad its role in thinking and problem 
sohing and then turned his attention 
to the task of developing a theory of 
menial imagery which could be im- 
pltmentcd as a computer program. His 
took presents a personal account of 
ibis research, deliberately aimed at a 
general readership. 

lie begins predictably by describing 
the inadequacies of the behaviourist 
movement which dominated ex- 


HUU ivKimi'*- 

*tich contributed to its decline: the 
conceptual and theoretical dcvclop- 
mtals associated with Chomskyan 
hiwnistics, and the technological de- 
velopment of the modem digital com- 

K However, he omits the more 
mental point that psychologists 
hid begun to doubt behaviourism's 
ability to describe associations be- 
tween stimuli and responses, and 
wished instead to develop theories 
about hypothetical mechanisms under- 
lying observable behaviour. The de- 
velopment of computer technology in 
the 1950s provided the enticing 
metaphor of the information-proccs- 
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ing new models tn explain liuman \ 
c^nition. This made it possible lo 
retain the essential elements of be- 
haviourist methodology within a richer 
and more sophisticated appronch to 
scientific explanation. 

Kosslyn Is thus somewhat mislead- 
ing when he talks of the "demise" of 
behaviourism, and he underestimates 
the peiynsivc influence of the be- 
haviourist tradition in his own re- 
search. For example, when discussing 
the mmd/body problem as the philo- 
sipnFttl basis of his research, Kosslyn 
jjremsto define the problem as one of 
how two such disparate things could 
be interconnected*, This is odd, be- 
it already presupposes Cartesian 
“uaium as a solution to the mind/body 
Prowem: the question of how mind 
body could be interconnected only 
if they are assumed to be two 
M^te things. Even more curious is 
wsyns suggestion that the mind/ 
problem consists of two separate 
problems: the nature of conscious 
BE"? 8 Chough he does not actual- 
n rlr „ Problem is, regarding it 
« virtually in tractable and certainly 
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not open to scientific investigation); 
nnd tnc problem of how the mind 
functions or operntes (the province of 
cognitive science). 

Kosslyn thus offers a peculiar form 
of dualism, hut one which is tanta- 
mount to n methodological behaviour- 
ism. For instance, ho states thnt cogni- 
tive science developed out of a number 
of disciplines which “seized on Ihe 
notion that mental function could be 
studied independently of conscious- 
ness". He rehearses the problems 
involved in an introspcctlomst 
appronch to the study of human cogni- 
tion. and nrgues that psychologists 
should instead be concerned with the 
observable, measurable consequences 
of mental functioning in overt bc- 
.haviour. Although he himself has to 
refer to introspective reports from 
time to time, his basic attitude is that 
mental experience may well be entirely 
epiphenomenal with regard to cogni- 
tive activity. 

The narrative becomes more in- 
teresting when Kosslyn uses a compu- 
te), but its bland textbook-style may 
irritate some of its wider audience. The 
bad news for librarians Is that the 
book differs extensively from its first 

edition, published in 1977. The au- 
thor’s revisions have improved the 
book significantly, so libraries posses- 
sing the first edition will have to buy this 
one too. 

The new chapters on unage-prores- 
sing and robotics are especially useful, 
for it is in these areas that there has 
been most theoretical advanw ana: 
1977. Winston has been closely associ- 
ated with pioneeringworkin these 
areas carried out at MIT, w ^ re Jj® ^as 
for many years been Director of the 

ArtiSf y M«nce, UboraBry. 

Computer models of vision, uip* rhcu- 
!“• 51 models 


ter metaphor to give an account of the 
nature or mentnl imagery. He starts by 
rejecting outright the iden that Images 
can be likened to “pictures In the 
head”. Mental Imaees are tvDicallv 
three-dimensional rather than two- 
dimensional; they nre normally not 
static, but can be manipulated and 
transformed; and the events and 
scenes which we image often involve 
ourselves as participants. Both factual- 
ly and conceptually, Kosslyn regards it 
as totally incorrect to talk about any 
“inner screen" on which images might 
be projected, nny "inner eye through 
wluch they might be observed, and any 
“homunculus ,T or inner beholder of 
mental images. Instead, he provides a 
theory to account for mental images m 
which they are likened to the spatial 
information stored in a computer 
which gives rise to displays on monitor 
screens. The point about this analogy 
is that spatial information does not 
have to oe realized on the monitor 
screen in order to be retrieved and 
used by the computer. Rather, it can 

case-studies 'discussed in this second 
edition refer lo recent work. The 
technical chapters on the LISP prog- 
ramming language have been removed 
(to be extended in a separate com- 
panion" volume), but, a new chapter 
has been included dealing with logic, 
and its use in theorem-proving Bnd 
general programming. *Togic prpg- 
rammirva ’ is currently of interest not 


least bwause the Japanese fifth gen- 
eration'’ project involves a serious 
{and controversial) commitment to 


text, rierc, no r --- 1 

achievements and problems in budd- 
ing “seeing robots* providing some 
mathematical analysis bulM^ewmS 
too much technical 

oh these matters Is provided in O 5nea 

and Eisenatadt’s booh.) i 
■There hasbeen less 
progress In l^guuge-underawndlM 
proyams and “Expert 
(attempts to program a useful level of . 
JjSst exwrSe), bo! many of the 


i ana rannu*cisiai; ... — 

this computational methodology . 

The second book is less suitable for 
the general reader, despite its ■■intro- 
ductory” aims. But it will be useful for 

advanced undergraduate and research 
students with a background in compu- 
ter science Or psychology, and for 
industrialists considering whether they 
should become professionally involved 
in artificial intelligence research. 

O’Shea and Eisenstadt have com- 
bined a aurnber of dear tutorial 
accounts of some important issues n 
AI: The -coverage in their book, ■ 
however,: is not so broad or so inte-’ 

S ated as Winston's jungle-authored , 
gt. in particular, the subtitle must be 
taken Seriously: the editors .have ih- . 

deed concentrated on tools, tecfim- 
aues, and, applications: (An entire 
chapter is devoted to the discussion of 


he directly employed as if ii were 
displayed in such a manner on u 
monitor screen. Within this 
framework, the notion of the "mind's 
eye” can be interpreted as the various 
tests which evaluate and interpret the 
information which is stored in a digital 
form, with no reference to any myste- 
rious agent or “homunculus’'. 

How does nil this fit into a general 
account of mentnl function? Accord- 
ing to Kosslyn i liuman beings have at 
least two important ways of represent- 
ing and storing Information. Mental 
imagery constitutes a “depictive’’ form 
of representation which takes on 
meaning by virtue of Ihe resemblance 
between the stored information and 
the objects and events in the real 
world. Kosslyn describes a variety of 
experiments designed to explore the 
properties of this representational for- 
mat. TTiese required the subjects to 
generate, scan, inspect, and compare 
mental images of common objects of 
different apparent sizes and at diffe- 
rent apparent distances. These experi- 


text-pro cessing systems, a commer- 
cially important application which 
could be improved by A I ideas.) This is 
a book intended forjieople wanting to 
do work in the field, rather than 
merely to learn about it. 

The basic tool in AI , of course, is the . 
programming language. Most people 
who havesome'famllorlty with compu- 
ters but not with AI assume that it uses 
(and is limited by) programming lan- 
guages essentially like those encoun- 
tered in more everyday computing 
applications. That this is not so is 
clearly shown by the torn chapters 


incntsare ingenious in themselves, and 
also incorp n roie sophisticated controls 
to rule out the possibility that the 
subjects were faking their results in 
response to subtle cues from the 
experimenter. He also describes in 
considerable detail a computer model 
designed to simulate the cognitive 
processes involved in these studies, 
and he mentions various experimental 
tests of the model concerned with the 
way in which images can he manipu- 
lated and transformed. On the other 
hand, it is also possible .to represent 
and store information in an abstract 
form by systems of propositions. This 
is a “descriptive” form of representa- 
tion which takes on meaning by virtue 
of the rules and conventions governing 
the interpretation of linguistic sym- 
bols. 

The two types of representational 
format are supposed lo nave their own 
distinctive properties, and it is there- 
fore open to empirical investigation 
which of the formats is responsible for 

R erformance in any particular task, 
laturally, mental imagery is likely to 
be used when propositional descrip- 
tions are not available, whether be- 
cause they have not been stored in 
memory, because they arc loo com- 

C iex to retrieve from memory, or 
ecausc they are too complicated to 
yield the response which the subject is 
'required to give. In other cases, both 
formats may be used, and the pattern 
of results will depend upon which 
system "wins the race” to provide the 
required response. Kosslyn illustrates 
this point bv reference to experiments 
on "mental comparisons'', in which 
subjects compare two named objects 
in terms of their physical size. In 
deciding whether a mouse is bigger 
than a hamster, for example, both 
experimental results and subjective 
reports indicate that subjects generate 
mental images , but that practice and 
training make it possible for prqposi- 
• tional information lo become available 
and effective in making such h deci- 
sion. 

Cognitive psychologists will be frus- 
tratea by this book: ihe author often 
fails to give precise documentation of 
previous research, nhd it is sometimes 
not dear whether Ihe studies which he 
describes have even been published. 
Specialist readers must content them- 
selves with Kosslyn's more scholarly 
work Image and Mind (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1980). Moreover, as the 
account is very much geared to the 
author’s own predilections rather than 
to more general theoretical develop- 
ments in the field, 1 would hesitate to 
recommend it to my students. How- 
ever, the book is very well written, at 
just the right level for non-specialist 
readers. As an exercise in public 
relations on behalf of the new, hybrid 
dlsdpline of cognitive science, it is 
highly commendable. 

John Richardson is senior lecturer in 
psychology at Brunei University. 


The jewel of the book is an excellent 
chapter by J. E. W. Mayhew and J. P. 
Frisoy on “connectiomst” models of 


which are combined in the user-friend- 
ly POPLOG sysieih, also described 
hero); . 

* Applications in robotics are dealt 
with m three, chapters, one of which 
(by S. M. Hardy) highlights the enor- 
mous difficulties involved in program- 
ming and engineering robots capable 
of the apparently “simple" sorts of 
movement berfomed by each of us 
every day. Other papers discuss natu- 
ral 'language processing, expert sys- 
tems for- medical diagnosis and prp- 
' script ion, planning and operations re- 
search, and the implications of compu- 
ter models for cognitive science. 


Winston) are here subtly placed in 
their theoretical context. Those who 
imagined that a Hough transform is a 
change of wind-direction will here find 
themselves gently disabused. The ex- 
citement and underlying rationale of 
recent vision research is well conveyed 
by this chapter, which should be read 
by all psychologists interested in vision . 
■- whether or not they would regard 
themselves as interested in computers. 

The most unexpected chapter, with 
which the section on techniques 
opens, is entitled “How to Get a PhD 
in AI”. This homily contains very 
useful advice, pithily expressed, much 
of which would be of use to people 
doing research in any of the natural or 
social sciences. Research supervisors 
might fruitfully circulate it to their 
students in lieu of Christ mas cards. But 
it should not have appeared in this 
book - except perhaps as an appendix. 

Margaret Boden 

Margaret Boden is professor of phi- 
losophy and psychology tti the Uni- 


versity' of Sussex. 
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Aesthetics 
of poetry 

The Romani [c Predicament 
l».v Geoffrey Tliurley 
Macmillan. £2(1. IN) 

ISBN 1 13.12 .14707 2 

A hook on Rom .in lie literal ure which 
refers in passing to the Japanese 
Haifin. Dame. Donne. Tintoretto. 
Calderon. Mozart. Leopardi. Proust. 
Wittgenstein.' Debussy, Machado. 
Schdnbcrg. Mickicwicz'. Apollinaire. 
Bunuel. among ninnv others, risks 
being a very large Kink about nothing 
in particular. In fact. Geoffrey Tlnir- 
lev.% The Romantic Predicament is 
richly detailed, witty and interesting, 
us well as far-reaching in its intellectual 
debates. 

It is a boufc which strenuously pur- 
sues the general aesthetic implications 
uf Romanticism, and which refuses to 
be limited to any particular country or 
historical period. According to Tfiur- 
Icy. Che Rnninmic predicumetii which 
defines most European art of the 
nineteen ill and twentieth centuries is 
the predicament of ••alienation ". The 
term is not new. hut the citcrgv and 
umbitiotisncss with which he explores 
its significance in post-inditstrin I Euro- 
pean literature is impressive. The 
sheer scope of this book suggests that 
the author has drawn on u lifetimes 
reading and thinking. As a result, the 
pleasure of reading it is a quite demand- 
m« pleasure. 

Tliurley lakes issue with two kinds of 
contemporary critical methods: the 
ideologically prescriptive and the post- 
si ruciurnlist. Against the first, he 
argues that nrt presents an experience 
of reality 'for the sake of experienc- 
ing". not for the sake of nnv "social, 
religious, political or ethical' 'message. 
Against the second, he argues that 
interpretations of art must acknow- 
ledge reality “in contact or collision" If 
they are to be more than the “monoto- 
n ‘ )u * egotism" of recent French 
theory. Between these two. he prop- 
oses a historical and subject-centred 
approach m the text: an approach that 
clearly suits his own bread, interdisci- 
plinary but essentially aesthetic regard 
for the work of art. He makes his 
position plain al the start. "The criti- 
cism which foils to take the “aesthetic* 
experience generated by the work of 
art as Its first object ignores precisely 
that Quality in virtue or which the work 
is to pc valued." he asserts. 

This "'aesthetic 1 experience'', then, 
becomes the object of his sensitive arid 
discriminating attention. It is Tlnir- 
Icv s concern Tor the individual poem's 
• subtleties of rhetoric and meaning 
which shows precisely where this 
“ 'aesthetic' experience’ is to be found. 
But his interpretations are never nar- 
rowly formalistic: never just exercises 




Attempts 
to justify 
art 


German Aesthetic and Literary 
Criticism: Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
Schopenhauer, Hegel 
edited by David Simpson 
Cambridge University Press, £25. lilt 
and £7.05 

ISBN fl 52 1 23620 4 and 2WMt 9 
Of Kunt it has been aptly said that 
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Wordsworth, 1817 

fully in the dircetinn of a general 
debate about Romanticism. For inst- 
ance. Thurlev compares Rohert Her- 
rick’s poem “To Daffodils" with 
Wordsworth’s more notorious verses 
on the subject, nnd from the particular 
analysis draws the larger conclusion: 

Wordsworth’s poem is intrinsically 
Romantic in the way thnt the object 
(the flowers) has to he made into n 
meaning through the mediation of 
the poetic imagination. In the 
seventeen tit-century poem, no such 
act uf attention is necessary: it is the 
meaning (life's transience) which 
the poet has to re- feel, not the 
phenomenon. 

The difference between the two poems 
points to the general characteristic of 
Romantic literature. In it. the phe- 
nomenal world hns become divorced 
from meaning, so that it is now the 
poet’s individual task to restore mean- 
ing where it has been lost. Clearly, 
however, the impulse behind this res- 
toration is the fear, either thin there is 
no meaning at all. or else that meaning 

K ft nilrtthi ...I* » B 


but stems fnim the socially alienated' 
status of the artist in flic nineteenth 
century. 

Altogether The Romantic Predica- 
ment is i n fine, readable and searching 
book. Ihurlcy has a wuv of examining 
laminar general izniiuns so as to make 
them new and taxing. It is the smaller 
paragraphs or analysis and commen- 
tary that carry the conviction oF the 
iHrger argument. IT. occasionally, the 
theory seems digressive or a little 
familiar, ThurJey s interpretations of 
particular poems are always rewar- 
ding^ subtle and surprising. This, in 

lies end ' 5 WhCrC Ihe 1,00,1 s strength 

Angela Leighton 
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rending his work recalls walking on the 
dunes outside his native city, Konigs- 
berg, where he spent ail lus life: me 
going is hard, hut the wind is bracing. 
Apart from Schopenhauer who was 
born in Danzig, the other philosophers 
included in this volume - J. G. Fichte, 
F. W. J. Schelling and G. W. F. 
Hegel - came from the murkier dim- 

Highly 
wrought 

Shelley’s Adanais : a critical edition 
by Anthony D. Knerr 
Columbia University Presss, $32.50 
ISBN 0231 054661 

Shelley had Adanais carefully printed 
at Pisu; so it is the least problematic 
tcxtunlly of his poems. Mr Kncrr’s text 
is a good one, but adds little, if 
anything, to the work of other editors. 
The recording of the small variants in 
different editions is of little value. 

In his notes and commentary and in 
his survey of critical opinion Mr Knerr 
makes n sensible selection of what has 
been discovered and written about the 
poem, but ndds little of his own. He is 
so anxious to he courteous to ull 
commentators thnt he is unwilling to 
state any firm conclusions, and leaves 
the reader to decide whether the poem 
is “finally one of despair. . . or one of 
triumph. 

The valuable purl of this volume is 
the appendix in which draft material 
lor the poem is transcribed from four 
notebooks in the Bodleian. Mr Kncrr's 
transcriptions arc fuller mid, judging 
from the care he shows throughout, 1 
would guess more accurate than pre- 
vious ones. There arc early drafts for 
nearly half the stunzas of the poem, for 
the preface and for stanzus which were 
never completed. The rejected frag- 
ments are concerned with the proces- 
sion or mourners. If completed they 
would have made the passage about 
the mourners (stanzas 20-34) much 
longer, and would have slowed the 
progress of the poem without adding 
anything of much value. Shelley’s tact 
in exclusion is seen also in his omission 
angry passages on critics 


The^cho|hg Gi^n:Ron\anljcismy : . 
Mpdemlwti, and. the phebomena- - '' 
of transference In poetry 
by. Carlos Baker . 

Princeton University Press, £30.10 

v ISBNQ691 065950 • * 


Carlos Baker has chosen to write about 
six modem poets in relritiqn toRdtaan- ■ 
Wattit.- Engagfojgly enough, his blurb' 
declares lhat The Echoing Green ; will 1 
appeal to all students of poetry, "in- 
•eluding veteran scholars’*] AYell this’ 

B articidar veteran finds that Professor 
akers enterprise leaves ; room ' for: 
further reconsideration of technique.: 
romantic as well as modern, particular- 
ly in the field of metre. It will ttike: 
more expertise than is displayed here- 
to show how some of the poems urider 
discussion reached their final shape; • 
Most of The Ec^oL^Greeti dceii-! 


intended for the preface and of an 
overt personal refe rence to his son 

criticism has termed the latter 


ales of Saxony or Swabia and reading 
them can indeed be a stifling experi- 
ence. But it was there that Romantic 
tin night, which is Dr Simpson’s main 
concern, flourished. 

Unfortunately this interest in 
Romantic thought makes Dr Simpson 
look for Romantic ideas even in in- 
appropriate places, in Kant for inst- 
ance. For although lie admits that 
Immanuel Kant belongs in the En- 
lightenment he discovers Romantic 
notions in him and even mistakenly 
maintains dint his philosophy of his- 
tory is pessimistic. Of course. Kunt was 
aware of the irrational side of human 
nature; hut that does not make him n 
crypto- roman tic. 

Simpson’s ;mproach makes him fol- 
low scores of German historians of 
•philosophy who, prompted hv cultural 
nationalism, had spoken of “kiint and 
his successors". But to claim Kant had 
sinned an “Idealist movement" in 
German philosophy is to perpetuate an 
error arising from cultural politics. For 
Fichte and Schelling, Hegel and 
Schopenhauer trespassed into terri- 
tory expressly declared out of bounds 
by Kant: all of them refused to accept 

William. But it is the pages of the 
notebooks in which we see some of the 
best lines and stanzas emerging into 
the light that are the most fascinating. 
These are alt early drafts, and wc do 
not see the whole process from concep- 
tion to birth. In some cnscs wc have 
just a single page of jottings in which 
only faint nints of the final versions arc 
to he seen; but for some stanzas we 
have two or three pages in which we 
can follow the poet groping towards his 
finest effects. For instance there arc 
two pages of working towards stanza 
40. On Ihe first there are fifteen 
complete or fragmentary lines (for 
example, “He has escaped out of the 
pit of worms") before he finds his 
snlcndid first line, "He has out son red 
the shadow of our night." This was ut 
first followed by the inferior: 

And left in scorn panting behind his 
flight 

Envy and calumny. 

On the next page he starts with “1 hr 
has out soared ...” and does not take 
long to complete the three following 
lines. We then see him working from 
"From the hot contagion of the worlds 
stain ” through *■ the slow growth of the 
cokl leprous stain.” towards "From the 
comagenn of the world's slow slain", 
though this is not yet reached. 

All this helps us to appreciate Shel- 
ley s workmanship in producing this 
“highly wrought piece of art”. It shows 
that Ins depreciation in A Defence nf 
Poetry of “labour and study” in coni- 
luiiison with inspiration is not justified 
by his own practice: that both inspira- 
tion and labour are needed. 

The specialist will value most in this 
bonk the full transcriptions from the 
notebooks; the non-specialist may pro- 
fit from finding in it a comprehensive 
compilation ntfacts nnd commentary. 

Peter Butter 

Peter Butter is Regius Professor of 
English Language and Literature at the 
University of Glasgow. 
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this is pot enough, J[ here is a prepon- 
qe rant mode, it Is an unhelpfulsort of 
impressjomsm. For example, Profcs- 
bJL clal S£ ■ Ho* between 


■ByronVppW "Darktiera" STS 
k * i r f A “den. “Possibly this 

• brief, but powerful exposure, to an 
imagination of .eschatological doom 

de ? p ?fc ord , %, Auden's 
S^Sr fa £ n, -£ WI| W’ 1 "Ttosa-not 

vely enlightening t especially when 
SlS proves to be a 

* ^ 8 piece oC uunor 
Byrpn jn Afrden p essay on Don Juan. 

. as nlight expect, 

js rccognisred as a pertinent issue,»We 
; arc providqd wilb several opposite 
. .mjRQOiis from Auden’i imitation,’ 
Letter to Lord Bvroni": AmnnA 


*■»». mLiei , 

apophrades. 

For instance. Professor Baker men- 
tions the fact that the influence of 
Byron acted as a metrical determinant 
m no fewer than ten major poems 
Yeals wrote between 1919 and 1938. 
But, having made the point, he does 
nothing very much with it, He misses 
tne opportunity of indicating haw the 

P^ ac, jj* d ^ Byron 
affected the syntactic momentum of 
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pies itself with ; Yeats, frost, Pofind, : 
Eliot, Stevens and Auden.cOrie wbdld i, 
think that sufficient: to keep ahy critic,, 
reasonably busy. However, there 'arc 
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music of Duke Effingtoij", ; Without 
| ibepig stuffy, Though, ; d\ distinction 
needs to be made between, this kind of 
pastiche and. the why in which a great 
pocf learns from his. predecessors. 


re to rin r "■ the children’s eyes 

al darfm a wonder look upo D : 

Auden™ !/’ smiling publlc 

1? Wh£! : ' u li f e hiore m iSrth 

to be^ ! SS° d^pth When we .consider 

otnSnnr i ,h6 5? is between this 

thfi enervating effect some of the 
on Juan, other romrinfies had , upon Yea s’s 
M expect, hunger seif.. . V * 8 

Issue, > We : : Carios Baker quotes various Yeafr 
opposite m ccnpmenis On Keats. But it Would 
imitation, Hvt been more revealing if he bad 
ong them ai^alvsed lhe .way .fr which Yeats's 
Duke of jarifer poems tend to be infused 
tout the tincture of Keats-and-Vichy-water^ ; 
.Without And .when you sigh from kS' to 
istinctiori . • . • - j • fou • 

is kind of J.hear white Beauty sighing, too I 
h a great For Hours when afl must ,Sdc like 
eqessors. dew •' 
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RophaeUtes. There were, certainly, 
more robust aspects or Keats than any 
the young Yeals saw, and a related 
inquiry might investigate the way in 
which these were apprehended by 

Owen * 3 ° e,S ' notab| y Hopkins and 

Such an inquiry might suggest that 
we cannot satisfactorily account for 
any influence upon a major poet 
Without looking at his near-contcm- 
poranes. Carlos Baker refers to the 
compulsive reading of Real’s Endy- 
mion Wallace Stevens embarked upon 
m his youth. But he gives no indication 
f\ n de slide decadence that 
shrouded the young Stevens, in com- 
mon with such acquaintances as Wal- 
ler Arensberg and Donald Evans. 
How was it that Stevens, unlike these 
others, could win through to a style 

■ wi . ,h Romantic 
ftirsch / The question is a study qn its 
SK it Suggests how bewildering is 
the task Professor Baker has set Jifri- 
serf. U would have been enough of an 
to have concentrated 
SEff-IJS-One modem and related him 
K„ t0 ^s predecessors. As it is. like 
nisnamesakein Stevens's' play, Carlos 
among the Candles, Professor Baker 
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l his view that thines-inThn ■ 

; unknowable. Mwc^rvS'?/'' 
word' "idea" merely 

1 whereas for some of thpwk 1 ? ltm 

it had a reality of its 
1 what was afoot when Fichi ^ a I 11 1 ^ r * 

1 lo c, wjorsc him in publics 

■ sor. He issued a pibKi, 

■ winch lie declare!! FtchteftS" 

Science to be “untenable" sir 11 ' 
the proverb “God profit SjfW 
friends, from our eS* 
protect ourselves.” { 01 

Dr Simpson, in his quest for Rnm 

tic thought in Germany 

'mporhim distinctions, 

casts his net far too wide and, Zil 
u. cri icai practice in GeCS 
Enclisli-sjieuking countries alike K 
dudes Goctlic and SchjUer amon^ 
Ronvjntics. Terminology itself 
JK»1 of course matter all that mudX 
lo ignore essential differences 
inisundersianding. ^ 

Dr Simpson's exposition of Geroui 
aesthct'cs couid also have been m 
he Ipfuk The texts are taxing. P an^ 
inrly Kant s Crttmue of Judgment 
which he provides important extracts 
Uic nlso prims Kant’s Aitmnob 
Quezon: What is enlightenment], a 
important piece of writing on poliikd 
theory, but not on aesthetics), ih 
reader will not find it easy to cope nit) 
these writings in the absenreofprom 
guidance although there are usdii 
notes to help him. But the editordio 
not seem entirely at home with Kua 
and German history. 

_ The tusk of choosing these selector 
uiven the wealth of material caow 
have been easy. None the less, it iu 
pity that the passages from the ftitip 
of Judgment dealing with the comep 
lion or genius arc not included; for its 
an important theme in German Mean 
criticism. Space might also havebea 
found Tor the “antinomy of taue’. 
essential for understanding Kant's 
tlictics. At best these selections *H 
whet the reader's appetite or, in som 
cases, put him on his guard. In Ik 
main, the translations arc readable, 
though they are not free from erra 
Kant sought to establish the unho- 
sal principles underlying aesthetx 
judgments and philosophically u 
vindicate the autonomy of art. Hs 
argument is sophisticated, rignroa 
and complex. His conclusion was thu 
aesthetic judgment* arc subjective, 
hut claim univeral validity. Fichte, 
represented by short pieces, sucb b 
( in the Spirit and the Letter in Philo# 
phy and On the Nature of the Schohr. 
was not really interested in aesthetics 
Simpson should have emphasized IW 
his iieeounl of n scholar's (and nrtiasj 
task corresponds to his later poliri® 
thought as revealed in Addresses ioN 
German Nation and The Theory oft)* 
State. It proclaims the dangerous dof- 
trine, rejected by Kant, that the nun 
with the greatest insight hasangniw 
rule. Fichte greatly influenced Off 
man Romantic poets since they fell M 
had freed them from the shackles a 
Kantinn thought, but apuft f f0rn 
his impact was small. To agree 
Friedrich Schlegel’s well-known • # 
mark "The French revolution, ReW» 
Theory of Science and Goethe s 
ter arc the greatest tendencies oi t* 
age", as Simpson docs, is lomisunw • 
stand Ihe Historical situation. i« 
remark applies lo Schlegel himself 
his fellow-Romantics only, but not 

Schelling (from whose JvflwM J 
Transcendental Idealism ^ 

short pieces transitions are incw 
had a much deeper interest ina ”- * 
him ihe artist is to div ' ne f , 5f. J 
essence of the spirit and of »« 
convey it through his a . 

Schopenhauer (represented M £ 
tracts from The World a 

Representation) art pnnndrf «J2J 
release from the thraldom of dw 

ic otherwise nere 5 ^' 


suffering. Hegel appro* . j, 
historical context and ajjj ^ 
firm place in his system- As ^ 
his Aesthetics (from 'jh'ch 
extracts are chosen) art s vort " 
unveil the truth in the 
artistic configuration ■ HffiJ 
portant that task, art, fur • h|| 

belongs to u lower 
philosophy which is pure to 8^-, 
These extracts contain 

ments that arc important an 
tivc. German philosopher 

to justify an olnlosophreal a ffr 
teres ting and tnought-pro v 
issues raised by them ^‘J^dhelia 
art matters and; therefore 
jnotters too. — r 

Hans Reiss ^ 


Hatia Reis s is professor o. 
the University of Bristol- 
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pjjjjjnl Violence and the Rise «»f 
Nuisra: the Storm Troopers In Eastern 
bnoanf 

by Richard Bessel 

Vile University Press. £ IK. («1 

l5BN03HOtl3l71 K 

\jilsra 1919-1945: a documentary 

l:The Rise to Power 1919-1924 
edited by Jeremy Nuakes and 
Geoffrey Prldham 
University of Exeter. £2.95 

BBNAM 9S9 174 7 

(he value of regional studies of the rise 
of Nazism has long been :ieknow- 
(edecd; the importance of Nazi grass- 
roots political violence - both before 
ami after Hitler’s appointment ns 
fhanccllor in January 1V33 - in 
weakening the capacity of the sncinl 
democratic and communist movc- 
. ments to resist the rise of Nazism was 
stressed by contemporaries, ’l et rc- 
bljvdy little alien turn has been tie-- 
voted to the development of the prin- 
cipal instrument of Nazi political vio- 
lence. the Storm Troopers (SA). and, 
until recently, little use 1ms been made 
of material In regional archives to set 
the SA in its local social and economic 
context. 

Richard Bessel’s study of the evolu- 
tion of Nazi political violence in East- 
ern Germany between the re founding 
of the Nazi parly in 1925 (following the 
abortive Municn^ur.n7i) and the purge 
of the SA carried out by the Nazi 
regime in June 1924 goes a long way to 
filling this historiographical gap. ' Dr 
Bessel examines the development of 
the Nazi movement in Eastern Ger- 
many before 1933. the social composi- 
tion of the SA, and its relationship with 
the Nazi party and with the Rcichswehr 
before 1923. His main concern, 
however, is to explore the pattern of 
Nazi political violence before 1933 
and die role of the SA in destroying 
coherent political opposition to the 
Nazis between January 1933 and Au- 

E iisl 1934 from a regional perspective. 

Je concludes with u study of the June 
1934 purge of the SA in EasLern 
Germany; a political coup from which 
ibe SA was never lo recover. 

° r Bessel has found that although 
tte SA recruited almost exclusively 
from young male Germans, the work- 
ing class was under-represented in its 
ranks, . and its leadership whs over- 
whelmingly middle class. Particularly 
■fe resting, is his analysis of the 

A basis 
for Nazism 

We Men who feel Most German: a 
™Hural study of the Pan-German 
“*■800 1886-1914 
Roger Chickerlng 

SgSioT 00 

tt ff 5 * fe w years historians of 
alien*!? 1 * Germany have drawn 
cSL on toa , fundamental change in 
lhqTRQoJ p0, i tic ? , whieh began during 
bid nd which, in many respects, 
ue ri r!n °i und ations for the postwar. 

excluded from the political 
rejnnSkft!? 00 ? the pressure groups 
fer mis development were 


In n very real sense the storm 
troopers themselves were Nazi prop- 
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sources of tension (usually linaiicc- 
relatcd) between the Nazi parly and its 
paramilitary wing in Eastern Gerniunv ' 
(which oceasinniilly threatened tii 
break louse of party cuiurnl) beloie 
1**33: mid of the dearly defined limits * 
within which Nazi paramilitary vio- 
lence operated. (July occasionally did ] 
the SA challenge ihe power of ihe , 
Weimar state directly, and rcuional \ 
and local lenders who abandoned 
Hiller's “legal'' path to power were ! 
frequently left to their fate by the party 1 
leadership. ; 

The real significance and effective- 
ness of the SA as n political instrument 
in the service of National Socialism lay 
in the fact that by directing its political 
violence mainly against the organized 
left - breaking up meetings, disrupt- 
ing marches, preventing the distribu- 
tion of socialist and communist prop- 
aganda - the SA (and the movement it 
served) could portray itself simul- 
taneously as hotn radical and respect- 
able, restoring “order" through extra- 
legal attacks on the labour movement. 
The SA as an instrument for the 
restoration of order through political 
violence played an important pari in 
persuading large sections of the in- 
creasingly terror-struck Gcnmui mid- 
dle classes that National Socialism was 
the only effective hulwark against 
Bolshevik revolution. As Dr Bessel 
states: 

In a very real sense the storm 
troopers themselves were Nazi prop- 
aganda. us well ns its distributors 
. . . generating an image of a young, 
vii ile . uncompromising political 
movement . . . 

He emphasizes that the brutal role of , 
the SA in the Nazi seizure of power in 
spring and summer 1**33 must be seen 
in parallel with the more camions 
“legal" offensive against opponents 
launched bv the Nazi regime. 

The SA reflected commonly 
accepted young male social values 
("machismo in uiiilnrm’’). values 
which found similar expression in the 
street violence of the (also youthful) 
Communist Party. Yet Dr Bessel does 
not really tackle the question of why 
members of the SA eliosc lo express 
their machismo by utluching them- 
selves to this pnriiculur organization: 
one would have welcomed his com- 
ments on the recent attempt by Klnus 
Thcweleii to analyse the psychological 
roots of the " white leiror”. 

A long-overdue reprint of the first 
part of Jeremy Noakes's and Geoffrey 
Widham's invaluable document collec- 
tion on National Socialism is now 
available. The combination of judi- 
ciously chosen documents mid hu- 
la need and well-informed commentary 
make this one of the best starting 
points in English for students seeking 
lo understand the rise nf Nazism. 

Stephen Salter ■ 

Dr. Salter is researching into German 

history nun-ms. 

wing politics in the prewar years, in 
particular through its encouragement 
of racist antisemitism. He also shows 
how it provided the ideological basis 
for tbc consolidation of the right 
between 1912 and 1914. Thanks to the 
activities of the Pan-German League 
and to its own past encouragement of 
nationalist fervour for political pur- 
poses, the German Government found 
its room for diplomatic manoeuvre 
severely restricted by a “national 
opposition” composed of a substantial 
section of the German upper and 
middle classes. Finally; the author 
shows that the Pan-Germans did de- 
velop a more or less coherent ideology 
and that this provided the basis for 
Nazi ideology, even though the Nazi 
movement developed a very different 
form of organization and political style 
more appropriate to the postwar 

^Professor Chickering, however, 
goes beyond the conventional ques- 
tions of ideology and political influ- 
ence. He asks ^y people joined the 
organization, and what ajd they get out 
of it? He is rightly sceptical of an 
approach which sees the member of 

the league simply as “raarupulated by 
clever propaganda from the establish- 
ment, or whfrh sees the league as 
merely a tool of heavy industry. In an 
attempt to break away from what he 
calls the “common-sense , rationalistic, 
interest psychology” dpPJPj®^* 0 
. dynamics of the organtzat qn^hc i uses 
concepts drawn from social P^n°*ogy 
and cultural anthropology io try to 
understand the mentality of the Pan 
Germans. He elucidates the emotional 

. prejudices and anxiety wh^h floured 

their political views through a subtle 
analysis of the symbols sfrd images in 


Elusive 

quarry 

Ernst Kaltcnbrumier: ideological 
soldier of the Third Reich 
by Peter R. Black 

Princclim University Press, £311. 1(1. 

IS BN 0691(153979’ 

What does it take tu make an evil man? 
Ernst Knltcnbrumicr. who began us a 
lawyer in Linz, and finished his career as 
the head of the Third Reich's Main 
Office for Security (RHSA), could 
certainly look the pan. with his huge, 
hulking form, massive head, scarred 
face and the sort of teeth that made even 
Himmler advise him urgently to sec a 
dentist. 

Peter Black, a historian from the 
Office of Special Investigations in the 
US Department of Justice, first shows 
Kalienbrunncr in his early years of 
cosy provincial security in Austria and 
then traces his development against 
the background of Austrian pan-Cicr- 
ninnism and student societies. After a 
spell in the Austrian Heimwchr during 
his law practice, Kaltenbrunner even- 
tually joined the Austrian Nalionnl 
Socialists in 193d, becoming chief of 
the SS in Upper and Lower Austria 
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before finally moving to the RHSA in 
1943 jis iIil successor lo Reinlinrd 
Heydrieb after the hitler's assassination, 
nicrciifler- through his direction id' the 
(iesi.i|To nnd criminal police as well .is 
the security service - Kaltenhr miner's 
life became pari of the sickening record 
of atrocity in the Third Reich, which 
Black graphically describes under the 
rubric, "implementing Nazi War 
policy”. 

What sort of evidence would “ex- 
plain” such a figure? Black rejects 
ideas of Kalienbrunncr as either a 
demonic cold-blooded killer or ail 
“ordinary" man obeying orders. 
Rather lie purports tn show the impact 
of specific political, intellectual and 
social influences on Kalienbrunncr lo 
reconstruct the making of on ideo- 
logical soldier. This results in large, 
detailed chunks on inicllcctunl and 
ideological currents in turn-af-lhc-cen- 
t ury Austria, as well as lone sections on 
social and political developments in 
Austria between the two World Wars. 

Against this often over- detailed 
"context" Kalienbrunncr remains, 
however, a persistently elusive quarry 
and Black is often reduced ro drawing 
inferences about Kaltcnbmnncr's 
character development. Kaltcnhnm- 
ner lends to surface here and there 
from the packed narrative, bored out 
of his mind, aimless, occasionally pur- 
suing women with some success in 






Among the pressure groups goes beyond the conventional trees- m^ttoi* 
JgPJgtefof 8us developraenl were Sons of ideology and political mflu- ■ mmo 
S? C a BOC ‘5 l,ei whi ™ sprang up ence. He asks why .people joined the His .con 
Germa^r de * fl de, of which the ran- organization, and what ajd tney g^ 0 ^ 1 era y. _ 
IhS .League,' aibeit the smallest, ont? He is rightly sceptical of an came me 
_ approach ^ich sc=, mamto; of 


spite of. or because of, his physical 
looks. There scents anything hut :i 
consistent line »>r development, (he 
hook becomes more successful when 
Knltcnbrumicr eventually gets the call 
from Himmler lo cume to Berlin, 
leaving provincial boredom he hi ml. 
Then it is easier for Black lo demons- 
trate Kultvnbrunncr's eiitltusisisiic 
proseciilirai nf National Socialist ideol- 
ogy. This lie does skilfully, also inking 
care lo bring out the RflSA's part in 
the ceaseless institutional rivalry which 
characterized ihe Nazi regime. 

Much new detail on Kalienbrunncr 
emerges from the array of private 
papers Black lias used, but in the last 
resort the book confirms ihat the 
amassing of personal data oil National 
Socialist leaders will never in itself 
provide a clearer explanation for their 
actions. This is at least one reason for 
the thrust of current historical research 
on the Third Reich towards the study 
of its structures. In the end. for all his 
zealous accumulation of information 
on Kaltenbrunner's private life. Black 
is driven to make huge generalizations 
about the German national conscious- 


John Hiden 

Dr Hiden is senior lecturer in the 
Undergraduate School of European 
Studies at the University of Bradford. 


Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, a 
picture from H. P. Willmott’s 
June 1944 (Blandford Press, 
£8.95). 

their literature and by a careful study 
of their social roles based on a statistic- 
al breakdown of the social status, 
economic functions, and educational 
background of the local leadership. He 
also braves the tedium of wading 
through reports of the meetings and 
events of the local chapters to provide 
an empathetlc study of what activity in 
Ihe Pan-German League actually 
meant to its members, what it provided 
in terms of psychological sustenance. 

His conclusions, stated somewhat 
crudely,, are that the Pan-Germans 
came predominantly from the Bit- 
dunesbOrgertum, the university-edu- 
cated middle class, but from more or 
less marginal sections of it - grammar 
school teachers rather than university 

K * sors (one in five of the mem- 
p), civil servants from the tech- 
nical branches rather than from the 
more prestigious general branch, first 
generation graduates. Theie teachers 
.and officials saw themselves as the 
. custodians of German Kultur and 
authority, and their very marginality 
contributed to Ihe extent to which their 
whole self-esteem became identified 
with this role, Their definition of Kul- 
tur combined : *n - intense ethnic 


Failure of 
activism 

The Resistance in Austria, 1938-1945 
by Radomir V.Luza 
University of Minnesota Press. $35.01) 
ISBN 0 816ft 1226 9 

For many yenrs Austrian historians, 
eager to prove their country’s anti- 
Nazi record, have been publishing 
books and papers on the Austrian 
Resistance movement, which hns also 
been documented in every facet by a 
special archive, situated in the old 
town hail of Vienna. So Professor 
Luza's claim in the preface that the 
anti-Nazi underground has not been 
sufficiently studied is correct only to 
the extern thnt little on it lias appeared 
in English. Thus his detailed survey 
with its large statistical appnratus is 
welcome. 

The book distinguishes two main 
streams of the Austrinn Resistance: 
the traditionalist - conservatives, 
catholics, monarchists, soldiers and 
ex-soldiers - and the Communists who 
constituted "the major clandestine 
force"; indeed, they formed 45 per- 
cent of active resistors whose names 
have been recorded. The large major- 
ity of the Communists were former 
Socialists who accepted Communist 
directives because their own leaders 
had emigrated or become more or less 
passive. Thus the Communists with 
their slogan of a Free and Independent 
Austria could move successfully into a 
political vacuum, which exaggerated 
their real strength. - 

All the opposition groups suffered 
from ruthless and well organized 
persccution.Time and again the Gesta- 
po infiltrated the underground cells; 
sometimes it even ran opposition net- 
works. Soviet and other agents drop- 
ped by parachute were only too oftpn 

nationalism With a rigid view of both 
ethnic and social hierarchy. They saw 
themselves a “pioneers’’, "out- 
posts", “bastions' 1 of culture and order 
in a world Faced with a “flood" of 
disorder associated with many of the 
forces of the modem world, forces 
embodied above all in social democra- 
cy and the Jews. This thesis should 
encourage further necessary research 
into the history of the occupations, life 
styles, and mentalities of the profes- 
sional classes during this period. 

This is a scholarly ana perceptive 
book, which fruitfully combines histor- 
ical and social science methodologies 
while remaining refreshingly free from 
jargon. I found it the most exciting 
took on modern German history to 
come my way for a long lime, ana my 
only regret is that the author stopped 
in 19 14 and did not continue the story 
through the important war phase and 
the transition to the postwar world. 

-r “ 1 I ■ " V " , T* — ! 
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turned round and used for Nazi pur- 
poses, and more than 2,700 under- 
ground activists were sent to their 
death, either by Nazi courts or in 
concentration camps. The Gestapo'-, 
work was facilitated by the amateurish 
und bumbling methods used, at least in 
the early stages, as well as by the 
Communist insistence on “mass prop- 
aganda” - an obvious impossibility in 
the conditions of the Third Reich, with 
a large section of the population 
supporting the Nazis. 

Were the terrible sacrifices worth 
the effort? What did the Austrian 
Resistance achieve? Even according to 
Luza's glowing account not very much. 
There was some guerilla activity in the 
mountains of the south, in collabora- 
tion with the Yugoslav Partisans, but 
the local population remained hostile 
to the guerillas. There was some 
sabotage and “administrative sabot- 
age", such as keeping soldiers at home 
rather than sending them to the front. 
Some help was rendered to agents sent 
in by the American Office ofStratcgic 
Services and to German deserters. 
Towards the end, “an atmosphere of 
political insecurity" was created, but 
this would have occurred in any case as 
the war was dearly lost. In April 1945. 
even the carefully worked out plans for 
the liberation of Vienna in cooperation 
with the Red Army misfired because of 
last-minute arrests. But Innsbruck was 
liberated a day before the Americans 
reached it. Elsewhere the destruction 
of bridges, factories and public utilities 
was prevented. These were rather 
small gains: the major gain probably 
was the reemergcnce of an indepen- 
dent Austria - cynics might say this 
would have happened even If there had 
been no Austrian Resistance. 

Luza has done his best with a rather 
intractable subject. Certain sections of 
the book read like catalogues of 
opposition groups and their members; 
ana the figures given for the leaflets 
distributed by them cannot be proven. 
That Cardinal fnnitzer gave his bles- 
sing to a relief action for Jews con- 
verted to Catholicism and contributed 
a modest monthly sum to it can hardly 
be classified as on act of resistance. 
What did the Cardinal do for the 
non-baptized Jews? He had, after all, 
received Hitler in Vienna and ordered 
the ringing of the church bells to 
welcome him. By 1945, however, the 
mass enthusiasm of 1938 for the 
Anschluss had faded, and the Au- 
strians received the Americans (if not 
Ihe Russians) with the same enthu- 
siasm. 

F. L. Carsten 

Professor Carsten' s book "Britain and 
the Weimar Republic - the British 
Documents" will be published shortly. 


German diplomacy 

'‘Strategic Aspects of the Analo-Ger- 
man Naval Race’’ and “Fisner and 
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Tirpitz Compared" are among the 
subjects covered In Paul Kennedy's 
Strategy and Diplomacy i {170-1945: 
eight studies. First published last year. 


the book is now available as a Fontana 
paperback, priced £3.95. 
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Richelieu and Olivares 
by J. H. Elliott 

Cambridge University Press. £17.50 
and £5.<»5 

ISBN 0 52 i 26205 4 and 2 78570 

in these days of sociologicnl model- 
building and ratal'' history it may 
seem a little old-fashioned' to write 
about great men. It should be snid at 
once that this study, based on the 
Trevelyan lectures given at Cam- 
bridge last year, is nut simply a book 
about two great statesmen, 'and it is 
certainly not old-fashioned. Indeed, 
traditional biographical approaches 
would not have lent themselves ru the 
type of comparative analysis employed 
by Professor Elliott to illuminate from 
many angles the world of seventeenth- 
century politics. Maybe this partly 
explains why. despite the virtually 
coterminous lives of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu (1585-1642) and the Count-Duke 
Olivares (1587-1645) and the fact that 
they rose almost simultaneously to 
supreme office in France and Spain, 
such a treatment hns not materialized 
sooner. 

The neglect is also. Elliott begins by 
noting, n consequence of the contrast- 
ing fortunes of the two leaders. When 
Richelieu died, physically worn out by 


the strains of office, he was none the 
less in full comniiind of the domestic 
scene and the power ami prestige of 
France had risen to unprecedented 
heights. Olivares, oil the other hand, 
was disgraced and banished from Mad- 
rid within a few months of his rival's 
dentil, universally blamed for waning 
Spanish prosperity and the almost 
continuous series t»f setbacks suffered 
bv once invincible forces at the hands 
of the French and their allies. He has. 
says Elliott, been rejected by Spanish 
historians ever since as "little more 
than a national disaster, worthy at best 
of summary dismissal". In part. 
Elliott s own study is an attempt to 
argue that the unequal treatment of 
•he two statesmen by historians is 
misguided, even unfair, and in pari an 
attempt to explain ii by looking at the 
root causes of “success nnd "failure". 
Psychological explanations are 

a uickly and effectively dismissed. fa- 
ced. what is striking is the extent to 
which the contrasting physiognomies 
of the two men holied very similar 
temperaments. Both, not surprisingly, 
in view of the stress they imposed tin 
their mental and physical resources, 
were hypochondriacs'; both were in- 
somniacs; both were regarded by some 
of their colleagues ns displaying signs 
of instability; and they shared an 
interest in architectural planning os 
well as unfulfilled aspirations to milit- 
ary command. In part, it is suggested, 
these interests flowed from the over- 
riding preoccupation of both ministers 
to impose order on a disorderly and 
degenerate world. Their conception of 
order derived from a typically post- 
Renaissniicc fusion of classical 
rationalism with Christian ethics, in- 
corporating a Tacitcan approach to the 
art of statecraft and n pessimistic view 



of the human condition, imbued with a 
deep sense of original sin. Certainly 
their rationalist attitude to the conduct 
of polities did not preclude a highly 
providential view of human affairs. As 
Olivares suffered misfortune after mis- 
fortune, his sense of stoic resignation 
deepened. Richelieu, hy contrast, was 
able to see himself us the harbinger of a 
new Augustan age which would repli- 
cate the “heroic virtue of Rome at the 
height of its grandeur". Notwithstand- 
ing such divergences. Elliot manages 
in convincing and elegant style to show 
that not only did the two leaders 
inhabit the same mental univese but 
that they were fully men of their own 
age whose modernity should not be 
emphasized. 

This was further exemplified by 
their commitment, at lenst at the 
outset of their public careers, to the 
reformation of their respective realms, 
involving grandiose schemes for fiseni. 
political and social rejuvenation which 
they hoped would restore the health of 
the traditional bodv politic. Roth men 
eventually concluded - in Richelieu's 
case, more explicitly and with less 
reluctance -that reform must give way 
to the paramount need to achieve 
military and diplomatic supremacy in 
Europe. It becomes very clear that 
they hoth felt that “authority" at home 
was greatly dependent on the pursuit 
of "reputation ’ abroad. In a sense 
they were right. Success in Europe 
certainly nssisted the cardinal in com- 
bating the ninny critics of his unholy 
alliance with Protestant powers and 
strengthened his hand in dealing with 
the conspiracies directed against him 
(although Elliot probably overesti- 
mates the gravity of challenges to his 
rule). Conversely, Olivares became 
increasingly vulnerable to the discon- 


A public 
example 


The Damiens Affair and the Unraveling 
oflheAnden Regime, 1750-1770 
by Dale K. VanKIcy 
Princeton University Press, £32.30 
ISBN 069 1 054029 

On January 5. 1757, Robert Francois 
Damiens, a 42-year old unemployed, 
undomictled domestic servant, walked 


Cardinal Richelieu 
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TM Third Republic from its Origins to 
the Great War, 1871-1914 : • 
by Jean-Marie Mayeur and 
Madeleine Rtbfrloyx < 

translated by J. R.Fdstey ■ 

Cambridge UnivcrsityPress. £32.50 : 
ISBN 0521 2493 1 7 

As Jean-Marie Mayeur remarks Jn the 
preface to this study, the Third Repub-' 
he seems out of -sympathy with “the 

dominant currents. of. our . time 1 • . its 

carlyVears are remembered as d series ' 
of crises and scandals' - Boulanger. 
Panama, DreyfuS. - and Its successes ! 
are overshadowed by the. troubles rif 
the 1930s and the ignominious collapse, 
of 1940. The old-fashioned liberalism 
of the Republic’s foundersi their anti- 
clerical obsessions, . their fcj-veflt ■ bilt'. 
narrowly nationalistic pat riot isn), evert 


their faith in science and progress, 
belong to a world which has become 
.remote.. 

■It is qhe ofthc many merits pf this 
M^ |C -c lh6 nf Pihbrtdge History of 
Mpdem France” that the Third Re- 
pubhcJs assessed and made compre- 
■ nonsible in terms of its own values and ■ 
priorities. The book combines . two 
?rT e l' bo, f uf outstanding quality. 

P rcn «h senes from which the 
Cambridge History js translated - and 
the Iranslatiqn, by the late.J. R 
Foster, is excellent. The combination 
works well, for Mayeur and Rebdrimix 
approach and a common 
interest in the interaction pf politics 
and ideas. ■. . . T ■ • . ■ 

Mayeurs ..Is the more, traditional 
part, interweaving chronological sec-. 
tiOns with valuable thematic, chapters 
on socto-ceonomic history and on' 
beliefs and cultures", the fatter deal- 
particularly svelj with religion arid 

1 ,<2!L 0h ' ^ e Nri°lW. who takes over 
ill; 1898. presents a more intricately 
argued acioum which 6ffervt>h:iinpqV- 
tanl and. .original reinterprete! ion of 
the period. She manages to' say new. 
things even, abdpt the Dreyfus affair, 
but Ode Welcomes most .qf ail her 
pioneering treatment ?q'f ; t he still ’= 

'•V 


tent provoked by the burdens required 
to sustain largely unsuccessful foreign 
ventures. 

Given Professor Elliott's broadly 
convincing efforts to show the similar- 
hies in objectives of the two statesmen, 
it is then incuniheni on him to offer 
sninc other explmtn lions for their re- 
spective fates. His suggestions, 
ill though not developed at length, are 
full of interest. Spain’s well established 
administrative institutions me. for in- 
stance, presented as an impediment to 
the mobilization of resources, whereas 
the comparatively unformed l-rcndi 
bureaucracy allowed for greater flex- 
ibility. Indeed, French insli tin ions 
could develop in response in the 
demands of war. Secondly, Elliott 
maintains that not only was the French 
economy in better shape but that 


of * he r “Hn^lasses!!^^ 
po icy and much el* 

Lastly, it is certain thai il,™'* 
reservations about ff lhe *^i 
Richelieu's success will sin? atUre ^ 
with anyone who is fam£ e>t ^ 
literature of The 
erupted within o fewwS^ 
together with CaS' 6 ** 
whom he had himself dSLfe 
sueeessnr. Richelieu 

foreign cause Louis^lUSbSS 
decision in rule without a CS 


n ..i-lic o^nionl mTy‘SrSS?=; 
"■nc al liHTOl regimen fg J 


provincial resistance to the exigencies V'T - ,,,,uw * :u rescni mcm to twi „ 
of the crown was less effective. Final ly , 1,11 *' c iiablmg the cardinal l 

ljc notes that the impetus of the neve one of Ins dearest ambibow 

" ■ • die reeoimition , 


out of n crowd in the courtyard of the 
palace of Versailles and stubbed Louis 
XV- II is notccrtnin that lie intended to 


I III .L TV »llWM»l«.ini¥UK» 

km the king, und he made no attempt 
to esenne nTterwards. Rut just over 14 
months Inter he suffered the same fate 
as the assassin of Henry IV: nfter being 
pinched all over with red-hot irons, Ins 
limbs were broken one by one and lour 
attempted to tear him npart. 
When he was dead, his remains were 
publicly burned. ■ 

Historians have long recognized that 
this grisly spectacle, which thousands 
watched was a sort of turning point; it 
disgusted thinking people with the 
barbari ties of the unreformed law, and 
created a ready audience for the 
judicial crusades of Voltaire during the 
g Sc Ct i ade ‘ Dale Van We y. however, 
I I!!!! It* 85 .!. 3 ! tu *7 ,,n 8 point in more 
S I?* 0 ®® *han this. For Damiens struck 

I 8t J he hei S ht of a bitter 

1 Si®! 035 , constitutional crisis 
which raised issues touching the very 
foundations of the established order 


°bscure period between 1905 and 
L914, when economic and cultural 
vitality accompanied political confu- 
sion. and when .the interplay of party 
politics . business , interests, and colo- 
nial and foreign . tensions foresha- 
dowed the postwar years. 

One theme is common to the two 
authors. The Third Republic, carried 
out no social revolution, and stood for 
the bourgeois interests of property and 
ye ! lls wxjnl impact was pro- 
round and essentially progressive. Its 

' lC ri P 01 '!' 081 i a Aieveraenrs 
were important in themselves, and 
they succeeded in mobilizing positive 
support among the masses. For the 
fawer ranks of the middle class, and for 
JHy- of 'J® peasantiy and working 
creed 85 ™?] ’ '" C fepublfcjspptintl.slil 
^i, rcspnndet5 10 ? sense , of 
SS - P rt ?E|; ess .- a nd its social re- 
torms, especially in education; gave 
qcw scoj« far ■ seif-improveihent and 
, As in Britain; tbis was • 
d«Hp//? en P°R a, V |hterest in poli- 
tits,, fed , by grandiose: oratory and by 
the new mass, press, reached it height 
not .often, equalled since. ReWrinux 
argues tbat tlic Dfeyfas affair led tp l 

•iPifi'Ml® R»dic0|5 , 'v the 

* ■* ib *-A "i . : ••• 


lie notes that the impetus of tlic 
Counter- Reformation in -l-raticc had 
not yet ebbed, giving a dimension to the 
consolidation ,»f royal authority absent 
in Spuin. Furl lie i exploration of this 
jwint might have been fruitful, for it 
would have shown that while Richelieu 
brought the campaigns against the 
Huguenots to a triumphant conclusion 
he was essentially the beneficiary of 
policies developed before his assump- 
tion of power. 

It may well be that some of Professor 
Elliott s other ideas will require similar 
extension or qualification, but there 
can be no doubt that he has produced a 
most stimulating contribution to the 
task of placing these great ministers in 
their full historical context. In the 
process of developing his argument he 
also makes a n uni her of observations 
ahoiit the mechanisms of power ami 
patronage, on the cultural formation 


And it became clear, us the judicial 
authorities tortured nnd interrogated 
him to find out whether he had acted 
alone or was the instrument of a 
conspiracy, that Damiens had picked 
up many of his views from employers 
discussing the conflicts of the day. 

Some, indeed, had been partici- 
pants, ns magistrates in the Puricmcni 
of Paris. The Pnrlcnicnt had made 
itself the protector of Jansenists 
against the attempts of the episcopal 
hierarchy to stifle dissent by denying 
the last riles to dying persons iiiiiihlc to 
produce certificates ofiutlKHloxy from 
their confessors. 'Hie Government's 
attempts to steer an even coutse 
through what Van Kley (on whom 
eighteenth-century elegance of ex- 
pression hns not rubbed off) calls a 
‘jurixdictioniil anil corporate slug- 
fesr. only resulted in 1756 in the 
resignation of most of the i'urlement's 
magistrates; and Damiens seemingly 
held Louis XV responsible for this 
political and religious mess. Despite 
ills disclaimers, the authorities made a 
thorough search for accomplices, nnd 
this involved a clunipdnwn on all 
reported cases of subversive talk. Van 
Kiev analyses these at length, and finds 
in them evidence of declining respect 
for, and “ de sacra I isu lion" of, the 
monarchy. And this came nt a time 
when the debate between Jansenists 
and their episcopal persecutors was 
raising issues in the relationship be- 
tween church and stale (hat were to 
J#* 1 . disastrous- results in the 
l7wJs. This is what hfe means by saying 
that the tmclen regime began to 
unravel” about the time of 

Damiens. 

political elite had to share its influence 
with grassroots organizations, und the 
popularity of the anticlerical struggle 
allowed radicalism to compete with 
socialism as on organized democratic 
force. 

But the radicals* creative phase was 
^ IC L a °d even their updated version 
ot the Republican ideal proved in- 
adequate in' a France which was ceas- 
ing to be predominantly rural. Bv 19J4 
the social equilibrium on which the 
success of the Republic had rusted was 
[Mwng away - yet Prance’s response 
to the Great War showed how solidly 
he democratic foundations had been 

imf «-i ?c tef 1 lon 8P r than, any rcu- 

; TiL^r PSy./anif to recapture the 
h <’Peful years, one 

Slinni. d i M i aycUr . aml Reberioux. 

■ tI?n. r ^ p0 H l ,V a l s 9.a clear and cumpre- 
\gVJg* ^. thc c °urae or events: 1 
U hardjv reach the student 

' IhJ rkel Jp r. which it was designed until 

idit£n b Sh ^ bring ° uf u ^Pcrbatk 

1 Robert Ahtferson .‘ 


l he recognition Of ^terilylSt 
Elliolt should be thanked fcrS 


him in « pcrspectiwwhTcISiE 
redress the balance. 

David Parke r 

Dr Parker is senior lecturerinhm t 
the University of Leeds. 

Leicester University Press has nfr 
hshed an English edition of [Th 
Mainercile Mgocier a iw lesSomtm 
( Use Art of Diplomacy) by the sen* 
tee nth-century writer and dipfem 
Francois de Colli&rcs. EditedbyH.il 
A. Kecns-Soncr and Karl W. Sctatit 
zer, the book includes the text oiife 
classic work, together with essays m 
the writer and tne diplomatic comtn 
in which he worked. It costs £15.73 


This argument raises points raG 

■ ii iTirl.-ri.iii kn., n W.I 


about the contribution of priess ml 
purblind lawyers. This is Van Btji 
second essay in redressing that & 
mice. Blit whereas his first book, a 
the role of Jansenists in the expu&g 
of the Jesuits from France in the ISA 
made convicing reading ihrougSoi 
the new one fails to clinch its rase. 
Really it is two books, or maybe three. 
First comes an exemplary account sdJ 
analysis of Dnmiens, what he did, ml 
why. Then there is a lengthy dissatw 
of the constitutional crises of the wh 
1750s, nnd the Ideas of those in wired, 
in which Damiens hardly figures daL 
Of course, the two coincided. Pm 
half-mud Damiens wns certainly in» 
enecil by what his masters said, and® 
personal intervention _ 
nffccted wltal they Inter did. Wcw« 
the two kicked together uniquely b> 
lie gin the decline of the uidasitm 
is another matter. And whether K 
iHipiilnr grumblings -calling the 
bugger, und so on - that _ the 
begun to look for and notice in 10' 
were anything new. or cvc " 
seems very uncertain indeed. 
have always heen buggers, «»• 
suspect their subjects have always w 
so. The police only start to listen 
one of them tries to do 
about it. 

William Doyle 

William Doyle is professor ^ 
history at the University of Nom&w 
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Without 

work 

SiSptoymcnl: the elusive goul 

h Derek H.AIdcroft 

tester Press. £15.95 and £4.95 

ISBN 0 7 1 08 0293 5 and 0298 ft 

Growing numbers of people in Britain 
ye row faced by the prospect of 
lons-lerm inability to find work. 
School-leavers never enter emnloy- 
[Mnf industrial workers are declared 
redundant in mid-career with pernia- 
rent loss of income, hone and dignity, 
flu's grievous problem has emerged at 
an alarming pace in little more than a 
decade. 

From the end of the Second World 
War through the buoyant years of 
the 1950s and into the late 1900s, 
unemployment averaged no more than 


350,0X1. This was less than 2 per cent 
of the labour force; and almost all 
affected were on the dole for only a 
very short period while moving from 
one job to another. So the mass 
unemployment which had scarred the 
lives of millions in the years between 
the wars was increasingly seen as u 
mailer of history. The dragon had at 
last been slain, there was no threat to 
present generations. The great heroes 
were John Maynard Keynes and Wil- 
liam Beveridge. They it was who had 
foretold what was to be done and how 
to do it. As often in such talcs the 
praise rendered to those who had 
vanquished the dragon greatly ex- 
anjerated their true strength, though 
Ims was not properly perceived hy the 
people at the time. But even as these 
triumphs were being celebrated, nnd 
the people were beginning to take their 
security for granted, the old enemy 
was preparing to attack again. 

By the mid- 1960s, as wc now know, 
the total number of jobs uvnilablc in 
Britain had reached its postwar ceiling. 

It then started to fall dramatically. 
New jobs were created in some sec- 
tors, notably in banking and finance, 
and in business, professional and sci- 
entific services. Bui this wns sufficient 
to compensate for only about half of 
the jabs losi in manufacturing, mining, 
transport and the other sectors which 
“ ave been desperately shedding wnrk- 
ers. The proportion of those who 
wanted to work but were unable to do 
raflrsl exceeded 3 per cent in 1972. It 

The family 
business 

^quoted Companies: their 
contribution to the United Kingdom 
economy 

Donald A, Hay and Derek J . Morris 
Macmillan, £25.00 
gBN0333 363353 

to-ed company is one whose 
m s £ ares ore not listed by and 
cha^p k-n. traded in any stock ex- 
comra^u? 16 Vasl ma i or 'ty of British 
are unquoted. Most of the 
smalt " QT more SUC D companies are 
S’ a, V8te , conceras ’ different 

ht g tgjsaasj; 

£!*£? Doth to the sectors within 
3S ffenue and to the eco- 
as a whole, 

such^i^ 1 ^^ °hvious importance of 
pcrfoSf 811 es 2 the,r behaviour and 
Stored Tfa. — been virtually 
qealeci i, P nnci P al reason for this 
comnanlpt^a* U l 11 * I9 ® 7 unquoted 
in g SJf «$ d have to file accounts 

raieja?kh ^uld be examined by 
permit i? ata base wined to 
*H& economists; com- 
PartS wTp their quoted counter- 

i!TP oss ! ble * 


^ flro^Bolton *a>=ee, 
•3SteE?f tcd tn 1971 identified 
patdcsfi^^c.reticsof small com- 
BtiquotJm^j? , w hich, were likely to be 
hot be assumed :' 
^q^d : '5? ture5 . were typ lcal of all . 

thS 1 |L a ^ ,es ■ fo , r 'he Size, of: - 
^ I yWiUnF,iT^TV^ cee<,ed the arbir-i, 

i^SsS^SBSS?^-:. 
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passed 5 per cent as recently as 1976 
and raced on to It) per cent in 1981. It is 
now about 13 percent nnd is held there 
only hy a combi nation of short -term 
make-work schemes und shortsighted 
manipulation of the figures. Perhaps 
the most distressing of all the consequ- 
ences of this process is the increase in 
the number of people who have been 
without work lor more than a year. 
Ten years ago there were only about 
15*1,1)1)1* in this position-, today the 
number is close to one million. 

Yet at precisely the time when the 
need to take action was becoming most 
urgent the traditional full employment . 
policies of the early postwar period 
were being most fiercely assailed. 
Inspired hy Milton Friedman the 
monetarists mounted n vigorous 
assault on the Keynesian doctrine that 
fiscal policy could be used to create 
employment. They argued that any 
such benefits would be at besi tempor- 
ary. and that the only way to achieve 
lasting expansion was to eliminate 
inflation. This was to he done by 
bringing the growth of the money 
supply under firm control. Once mar- 
kets saw this happening their expecta- 
tions of the rale of increase of prices 
and wages would be revised down- 
wards. This would gradually lead into 
an era of slRblc prices and rising 
employment. 

In the mid-1970s the Labour Gov- 
ernment accepted these views, albeit 
with much hesitation and a great deal 
of persuasion from the International 
Monetary Fund. In his 1975 budget 
Denis Healey specifically repudiated 
the traditional practice by increasing 
taxes in a year when unemployment 
was already high and expected to rise. 
When the Conservatives took power at 
the end of the decade all remaining 
doubts were swept aside. Monetarism 
wus triumphant. That was five years 
ago and the new orthodoxy is now well 
entrenched. The struggle against infla- 
tion has been largely successful, even if 
the means hy which this has heen 
achieved owe more to a strong petro- 
currency and high interest rales - and 
their adverse effects on exports and 
employment - than to any revision of 
expectations in the light of controls on 
Mi, M) or uny other measures of the 
money supply. 

Against this huckgmtmd there is 
clearly a great need for serious analysis 
of the problems and for evaluation of 
possible remedies. Derek Aldcrofl 
brings to the task the perspectives of an 
economic historian who hns written 
extensively on the interwar period. 

He begins with an examination of 
the changes in employment and unem- 
ployment in the 19811s ns compared 
with the 19311s and then looks at some 
of the underlying cnnscs arising from 


Utilizing the data that have become 
available since the requirement to file 
accounts imposed in 1967 sup- 
plemented by a detailed investigation 
of 19 large unquoted companies by 
means of interviews with owners and 
managers, the authors sought "to 
understand the advantages and dis- 
advantages of unquoted companies, to 
identify their specific difficulties and 
opportunities, to compare them with 
quoted companies both in aggregate 
and at a disaggregated level and to 
assess their contribution to the United 
Kingdom's industrial base” (page 26). 

in this task, they have succeeded 
brilliantly. As befits the authors of a 
widely used and highly respected text- 
book ( Industrial Economics: theory 
and evidence. 1979). their exposition 
and analysis is remarkably lucid, their 
definitions possess an appealing fresh- 
ness and the discussions of the con- 
cepts central to their argument, such as 
efficiency and growth, are models of 
clarity. They meticulously explain the 
many correlations involved in their 
explorations of the statistical data. The 
very structure of the book is designed 
to provide the maximum understand- 
ing. It begins with a summary off lhe 
entire study and continues with a 
systematic treatment of major themes. 
At each point the data arc examined, 
the methodology made explicit and the 
findings set down in plain language. It 
is difficult to believe that the authors 
fellow economists, their students and a 
“wider audience of industrialists, 
politicians, those in the financial sector 
and many others" will foil to find 
enlightenment and interest in this 
study. To business historians it wilt be 
of considerable value. - _ . - 

' The findings Of this diammabOn , qf- 
the large unquoted coirmanles t ujinat 

■ = the^ majority are owrtea and managed 
. by a small family group of major 

iiiwSSSigSSF; 


the cnmtimic condi linns in the tun 
periods. The four remuinini! chaplets 
then develop his central theme: fiscal 
policy 1«> stimulate demand has nut 
worked in the past and will nut w«»rk in 
the future. This is been use of a set nt 

four constraints: the hostile reaction to 
such polices nf financial markets, i heir 
adverse consequences Tor the balance 
of payments, the stimulus they give to 
wage and price inflation, and the 
deep-rooted structural and capacity 
weaknesses nf the British economy. 

The arguments are set nut lucidly, 
and draw on a wide range nf secondary 
sources; and there are some interesting 
sections, for example, the critique of 
postwar regional policy. But overall it 
is difficult to see for whom this re- 
latively slight work is intended. Eco- 
nomists already familiar with the issues 
from the debates of the 1970s will find 
little that is novel or stimulating. 
Students and the general public will 
find it unsatisfactory in other respects. 
It reads like a cross between an 
elementary textbook and a political 
pamphlet, but unfortunately it takes 
the least desirable features from each 
of these two modes of writing, h has 


the rather dull, flat si vie. the lack of 
original research and the tendency to 
oversimplification winch one associ- 
ates with an introductory text honk; 
but it combines ibis with a one-sided 
und partisan approach more suited in a 
polemical pamphlet. 

The level of analysis is never high 
and is occasionally inadequate. For 
example, Aldcrofl argues on page 86 
that a rdlationary macroeconomic 
policy would necessarily be directed 
towards “sectors which require re- 
latively limited amounts of new capital 
but which generate a good deal nf 
employment" and then criticizes this 
nu the grounds that it would have the 
disadvantage that “it would induce a 
shift of resources into low-productiv- 
ity. low- technology sectors, which is 
the opposite of what is required". At a 
time of high unemployment it is surely 
very odd to object to a teflationary 
policy on the grounds that it will 
absorb labour. Why dues iL manor that 
it will be in low productivity sectors 
(housebuilding and other construc- 
tion, for example) if there is an 
abundance of unskilled labour unable 
to find work in high-tech industries and 


Herbert Bayer, and (below) a 
bank note he designed, which was 
issued by the State Bank of 
Thuringia. Taken from Bauhaus 
by Frank Whitford (Thames and 
Hudson, £3.95). 
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these goals are jeopardized hy peison- 
nl taxation problems. More Important 
than the principal characteristics of' 
these companies is the authors' conclu- 
sion that, compared with large, com- 
panies with quoted shares and a signifi- 
cant measure of divprce of ownership 
from management, the unquoted com- 
pany is generally more profitable and 
faster-growing and contributes more 
to maintaining employment. They pro- 
vide convincing evidence that during 
the 1970s the unquoted sector was 
altogether more dynamic than the 
quoted sector. The policy implications 
are that since the continued existence 
of these successful, efficient, indepen- 
dent firms is threatened by the person- 
al tax system, it is highly desirable that 
some (necessarily political) solution be 
found to ease the constraints inhibiting 
further expansion. 

If this book has a weakness, it stems 
from a lack of historical perspective. 
This is not entirely the fault of Jhe 
authors whose detailed Investigation . 
could reach back no further than the 
Companies Act of 1967. The question 
which remains unresolved is whether 
the Superior performance of their 
sample of unquoted companies will 
necessarily be maintained? It is possi- 
ble that even greater dynamism in the 
economy mi^» be achieved not by 

^ lusting the existence of firms 
ave already grown large but by 
encouraging new unquoted companies 
to come into being and to grow. The 
absence of relevant' statistical data has 
prevented the authors from examining 
variations in the level of efficiency of 
the family firm with the passage, of 
generations. This is a problem which 
has exertised economic historians for 
several decades; the work of Hay and 
Morris will undoubtedly provoke them 
to intensi fy their inquiries: . , 

Peter Payne V ' , 

■Peter: Ptiyne is professQr of economic 
history oitfte University of Aberdeen. , 


How ideas 
evolve 

Economic Analysis In Historical 
Perspective 

edited by J. Greedy and D. P. O'Brien 

Butte rworlh, £25.00 

IS BN 040B 114304 

The rarget readership of this book Is 
final-year undergraduates, postgradu- 
ates and professional economists. It is 
not an easy task to persuade even that 
restricted group to read about the 
contributions of previous generations 
of economists. The editors nave sought 
to move away from treatments which 
focus on authors, schools of thought 
and revolutions towards an approach 
where specialist contributors trace the 
evolution of the main current ideas on 
specified subjects. The challenge of 
such an approach is heightened if space 
is limited to 200 or so pages: here the 
editors have responded by restricting 
the range of topics and by: assuming 
that the reader Is already well briefed 
on modem analysis of each topic. 

J. S. Chipman pulls it off very well in 
his chapter on monetary aspects of 
balance of payments adjustments. An 1 
increase in paper money mil have- 
effects on spending which may. 
through its effects on trade, have a 
depressing effect on the economy's 
exchange rate. To the extent that some 
form of gold standard Is in force, an 
outflow of gold occurs with possibly a 
self-correcting mechanism set in train. 
Chipman looks at the way this process 
was analysed hy John Locke. David 
Hume and others up to David Ricardo. 
The reader ■ constantly has. ft specific 
theoretical issue at the front of his 
mind. Chipman docs not get sidetrack- 
ed so ihat the reader actually goes 
tftropgh analyses ofthe goldpoims. the 


if '‘relatively lilile capita!" is required? 

'1 lire night mi the honk the eagerness 
to make a ease against fiscal policy is 
allowed l»> override lhe need for a 
balanced assessment Unis, fur exam- 
ple, in his dr.eussion of the possible 
effects of ii puhlic works programme in 
(he 1930s. Aldernfi estimates thai lhc 
variant ol Lloyd George's programme 
devised by J. M. Keynes and Arthur 
Henderson would have reduced unein- 
plny merit hy 359.0fm after five years. 
This was well over 2U per cent of'ilmsc 
out of work at the lime the scheme was 
proposed, but Aldernfi sweeps it away 
dismissivcly as "very small beer in- 
deed" (page 4U). 

If this was meant In be a polemic il 
should have been written with more 
fire and passion; if it was intended for 
students ii should have been written 
with more balance and objectivity. 

C. H. Feinstein 


C. H. Feinstein is professor of econo- 
mic and stxial historv at the Universiiv 
of York. 

process which pushes the market sterl- 
ing price of bullion over its mint price, 
the consequent pressures to melt down 
' coins and so on. 

Many of the othcT chapters, howev- 
er,, fail to escape the problems posed 
by (be confinements of space. The 
treatment is very dense with a conges- 
tion of authors and issues and with the 
reader sometimes Learning very little 
of the technical features of the analy- 
sis. D. P. O’Brien's chapter on monet- 
ary economics, a subject with a long 
history, covers money definitions, the 
supply and demand for money, monet- 
ary control, the rate of interest, trans- 
mission mechanisms; a vast area of 
writing so that, for example, the 
relationship between money and natu- 
ral rates of interest gels only three 
p T 

F. Hubert and R. F. Ekelund put 
much emphasis, within welfare econo- 
mics. on the pre twentieth-century 
contributions which they feel have 
been underestimated. There is a parti- 
cularly good section on consumer 
surplus and its applications where they 
explain Jykwa Dupuit's proposition 
that the welfare loss from a sales tax is. 
when the elustieitv of demand is one. 
prapoitiomil to the square of the lax. 
This might have been followed 
through by a discussion of F. P 
Ramsey arid the subsequent optimal 
tax literature. Instead, to the end of a 
greater coverage of welfare econo- 
mics, we get a terse statemem on 
optimal taxes followed by ;i very 
congested treatment of Pareto opti- 
mality. public goods, innrkci failure 
and tlic public choice Literature. John 
Creedy's chapter on public finance hus 
a gooa section on the personal income 
tax including a clear exposition of the 
early concern with whether fill sources 
of income (such .is properly income 
and the "less permanent* 1 employment 
income) should be treated equally. But 
the chapter also includes indirect taxa- 
tion as well as some expenditure 
theory all of which is inevitably com- 
pressed. 

A. S. Skinner and M. C. Mac- 
Clennan cover oligopoly and the 
theory of the firm. Their broad thrust 
is that modern research can be shown 
to have strong links with Alfred Mar- 
shall’s loose set of classifications of 
industrial structure though following a 
path only opened up by the revolution 
of the 1930s. Inevitably this is a more 


modern literature than is found in 
many of the other chapters but again, 
with' a coverage of entry barriers, 
collusion, contestable markets as well 
as Edward Chamberlain and Joan 
Robinson, the scope for sustained 
analysis is limited. The discussion of 
Chamberlain does provide a familiar 
entry for the student but this follows, 
for example, a very terse summary of 
Mrs Robinson’s imperfect competition 
including a one-sentence allusion to 
her incorporation of firms' reactions 
into the average revenue curve. 

At the same time the book remains 
very useful, for reference purposes. 
Each chapter provides indeed a com- 
prehensive coverage of its topic, with 
-very good bibliographies, The chapter 
by A. C. Darnell on economic si at is lies 
and econometrics fits readily into that 
framework since there is no attempt to 
develop any technical analysis. But for 
much of the rest one would have 
preferred n higger book or narrower 
coverage. 

Robert Millward 

Robert Atilhvard is professor of econo- 
mics dt lhe University of Salford. 
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Celestial 

bodies 

The Solar System; 

(he Sun, planets, and lire 
by Roman Smaliichowskl 
Scientific American Library: 
Freeman,£l2.95 
ISBN 0 7167 1492 2 
Observing the Universe: 
a New Scientist guide 
edited by Nigel Henbmt 
Blackwell, £ 1 6 .50 and £5.50 
ISBN 0 85520727 2 and 7264 

Smoiuchowski cakes the view that, 
being our home, the Earth is the most 
important celestial object Tor most of 
us. He therefore discusses our current 
state of knowledge of the universe in 
the light of its impact on life on Earth. 

As the heat and light from the Sun 
are clearly essential to maintaining 
life, lie begins by describing how the 
Sun was formed by the collapse under 

S avely of dark gas clouds, such as 
ose found in the Orion nebula. Such 
a collapse might have, been set off 
initially either by the passage of the 
dark gas cloud through a spiral arm of 
our Milky Way galaxy, or by a nearby 
supernovae - the explosion of an old 
star. 

Smoiuchowski then describes the 
Sun as it is today; a star with a central 
temperature of some 16 million de- 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATIQNSUPPLEM^, 


out as small grains; and those grains 
subsequently aggregate into planets. 
Planets close to the Sun are therefore 
composed primarily of non-volatile 
materials like nickel -iron and rock; 
Jupiter and Saturn, which arc further 
away, also manage to capture some of 
the gaseous component of the disc and 
so are rich in hydrogen and helium. 

Planets and minor bodies of the 
solar system arc dealt with next, to my 
mind somewhat illogically after the 

f irocesses leading to their formation, 
n general, the planets are treated in 
pairs: Mercury and Venus, the hot 
planets; Earth and Mars, the water 


planets; Jupiter and Saturn, the giants; 
and a final group, consisting of Ura- 
nus, Neptune, Pluto, the comets and 


the asteroids. The only logical ex- 

E lanation for this latter grouping. 
Dwever, seems to be that these are the 
objects about which we know very 
little. y 

In a final chapter on the generation 
of life in the solar system, Smo- 
iuchowski concludes that the Earth is 
the only planet at present supporting 
life, although lie does admit the possi- 
bility of life elsewhere. His book might 
have been improved, however, by the 
addition of a snort discussion about the 
search for life on other planers and 
indeed for other planetary systems. 
The book is liberally illustrated with 


excellent photographs and is in general 
very readable. Although there is a 
number of annoying scientific errors, it 
deserves a wide readership, as it 
presents a reasonable view of our 
current understanding of our own 
galaxy. 

Because of the wealth of informa- 
tion and startlingly dear photographs 
that arc now available, it is easy to 
forget that the space age has not been 
with us for very long. Indeed, it is only 
recently that u barrage of new techni- 
ques has become available to astro- 
nomers, ranging from remote control 
of telescopes on La Palma island in the 
Cannarics, to X-ray, ultraviolet and 
infrared sensors mounted on satellites. 
Microprocessor technology has also 
begun to offer a degree of control over 
our telescopes largely undreamt of a 
few years ago. Although in its 42 
independent articles Observing the 
Universe offers a good guide to these 
techniques, the book fails to provide a 
coherent insight into the overall scien- 
tific deductions being made from all 
the observations. 


Process 

control 

Chemical Process Control: 
an Introduction to 
theory and practice 
by George Stcplianupnuios 
Prcnticc-Hall, £33.20 
ISBN0 13 1286293 


I. P. Williams 

/. P. Williams is reader in applied 
mathematics at Queen Marv College, 
London. 


f ;rees Kelvin, emitting in (he form of 
gilt the energy fopned by the com- 
bination of hydrogen atoms to moke 


helim (the same process as in the 
hydrogen bomb). That energy reaches 
the surface by convection, manifesting 
itself in a number of interesting phe- 
nomena, the best known being sun- 
spots - points at which the Sun’s 

B TuI internal magnetic field 
through the surface. 

A* solid, bodies ore also required as a 
basis for life, Smoiuchowski next dis- 
cusses the various hypotheses rcgnrd- 
ing the formation of planets, particu- 
larly favouring the idea that a gaseous 
envelope with a composition similnr to 
most celestial objects f predominantly 
hydrogen and helium) is captured by 
the young Sun. Because it is rotating, 
centripetal forces cause this envelope 
to became Battened into a disc. Within 
this, materials which vaporize at 
extremely high temperatures condense 
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Cable Supported Bridges: 
concept and design 
by Neils J, Glmslng 
Wiley, £34.50 
ISBN 0 47 L 901 3]J X 

Bridge girders can be supported by 
tables m a variety or ways. For the 
fongest spans, the traditional suspen- 
sion bridge is economical, the load 
being almost entirely, supported 
through the main cables, the girder 

• functioning predominately as a stiffen- 
in J medium to reduce the magnitude 
oE the local deformations. In cable- 

.332! u b u ri ,te_fi5 _!?“! wrymg' is 


to bring out their relevant features. On 
the other hand, each type of bridge 
could have been dealt wifhjn turn, first 
suspension bridges, then cable-stayed 
bridges and cable-net bridges, fol- 
lowed in each case by some final 
discussions and comparisons. How- 
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- h efrec l.4hechhLe5 
provide ctatic"' supports to the deck 
at discrete points. ■ . 

Cable-net systems, which attempt to 
combine the advantages of suspension 
and cable-stayed bridges, comprise a 
, large number of cable stays radiating 
fTpm the pylori tops and providing a 
more continuous support to the gir- 
ders. A set of secondary cables are 
- arranged as trajectories to die primary 
cables, giving the same favorable 
effect as that achieve djty the hangers 
in suspension bridges. Tnough mainly 
concerned . with both suspension 
bridges and cable-stayed bridges, this 
book also introduces cable-net 
bridges, the concept and design of all 
such bridges being important themes 
throughout. 

Given this range of subject-matter. 
Gimsing could, have organized his' 
bopk fn a number of different ways. 
For example,; as he refers to. many 
examples of existing bridges* ihese- 
could have been presented in sequence 


2 7.1 ta u^ cr81 different section?. 
Although this treatment certainly has 
some advantages,, it is at the expense of 
some complication. As engineers are 

«rh2s5 nl 10 re *5 r to particular 
types of bndge, one of the alternative 
treatments may have been preferable. 

After a short introduction, chapter 
one deals with the evolution of cable- 
supported bridges. Using many exsm- 

'SSSh Ilpm of lhe P ast *9 those 

in structura 1 form. Thus, he notes the 

iSnSSi? °" °ioS e deflection theory 
by Melan in 1888 nod its. use in the 

rt 1 ! l5L f ‘ he Manhattan Bridge, and ’ 
he- describes .= Califomi B ?s fa-a- 

Oiuck Bridge, which Is curved in plfin 
f" d a ’ ar 8« number of cable 4ys 1 
led from the girder, to post-tensioned 

or^ r brid^ sld “ on bo,h , sidM 1 

Chapter two outlines the types of i 

cab,t -supported 
bridges, togetherwith ;lheir protection^ 
and properties. However, in the con- 
sideration of the deforihatipiial ktiai- 
actenstics of cables, tye approximate; 
analyses that form th* basis of utefS I 
characteristic curves, rtEgbrJ better 
have ; b«:q re igweri-tb , ^pend^'i • 
. Cable dynamip beWriouf *3. Sroh • 
.relatively less ton side jkiidn an&M * . 

rhlinMr Pnric. uHfk jA«». 


some detail in chnpter three. This 
includes combined suspension and 
cabie-slayea systems and cable-net 
systems m single and multiple spans 
under both gravity loading and in 
lateral load! na situations. Again, con- 
sideration of the dynamic behaviour of 
cable systems is limited. The next two 
chapters consider the bending ele- 
cable-supported bridges - 
* he stift enfrg girders and the 
©PS; Features of their behaviour are 

riv™ mVi ar!icuIar aHontion being 
’ 8 ^ to $ eir support conditions. 

JiSfV the “ threfl chapters, 

?JJJ e r 1 ^ 11 bridge components in 
terms of important geometric para- 
meters and compares the cost of 

briiw t^P 68 of cable-supported 
bndges. This comparison should help 
to ensure that engineers choose the 

o d (?lS “ anchor- 

les and connexions 
to the other , components, a whole 
chapter is devoted to this topiri. 

A final chapter is concerned with 
2SS P^dures. an aspect haS 
rons^rable influence on thebholce of 

! traled 6 *S? arly “ nd M y iiluV 

$*8nm s and pfaoto- 
t MlhQU &Jt will be of most 
f ^ re s©a fch workers attending 
courses In structural engiheerine or in 
.bridge com^ruotibn, SSBi en- 
: glneers concerned with 1 ddsiSt 1 and - 

xmmw-mtoo. m -t SuSr- 


increasing role in ninny aspects of 
industrial operations during the past 
forty years. A good dual of the theore- 
tical background has been stimulated 
by the needs of aerospace and electric- 
al and electronic engineering applica- 
tions. and this has tended to be 
adapted and modified by other areas. 
However, there has been n growing 
feeling that the types of control prob- 
lems encountered in the process indus- 
tries. particularly in chemicals, are suffi- 
ciently distinctive as to require special 
treatment. 

Intended as an introductory 
reaching text for students with some 
background in chemical engineering, 
this book draws on the particular 
insights demanded of the systems 
which it is desired to control, and this 
must be obtained from a detailed 


design -aaStSfta 

section deals with 
computer control. 
those concerned with^S^ 

and not with implcmeiStiS fc? 

ample, no cpnsfde ration 
instrumentation, diaiiai 
tions, interface prebC^p 
computer software system dS^ 

S33a*t! 

SS'KsS 

stood. At the end of each swtioB » 


knowledge of relevant process tech- 
nology. Essentially, the presentation 
concentrates on basic principles in- 
cluding, where appropriate, develop- 
ment of the necessaiy mathematical 
skills. Some attempt has been made to 
introduce a range of examples, 
although these arc not directly con- 
cerned with practical implementation. 

The book is organized into seven 
sections, with a total of 31 chapters, 
each one intended to contnin sufficient 
material for one lecture. The first 
section, on the general problems of 
controlling chemical processes, is fol- 
lowed by sections on methods of 

Random 

vibrations 

Introduction to Random Vibrations 
by N. C. Nigam 
MIT Press, £31.50 
ISBN0262 140357 

Pioneering work in the 1930s on the 
theory of random vibrations, by Nor- 
nert wiener in the United States and hy 
Alexander Khintchinc in the Soviet 
Union, was npplied during World War 
II to the development of electrical 
communications and radar. Particular- 
W well known In the west was S. O, 
Rice for his papers on lhe mathematic- 
al analysis of random noise, published 
mtite System Technical Journal in 

1944/45. 

However, the adaptation of this 
theory to problems m the field of 
mechanical and structural engineering 
took much longer, spearheaded by S. 
H. Crandall and his colleagues at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tcchnolo- 
gy. Their work resulted in the seminal 
text by Crandall and W. D. Mark 
Random Vibration in Mechanical Sys- 
tems, published in 1963. Since then the 
theory has permeated gradually 
through aLI branches of engineering 
and has developed alongside the in- 
creasmg spread of its applications. 

During the past twenty years, there 
has been many important books deal- 
ing with facets of the theory or its 
Profesor Nigam has now 
attempted to integrate recent dc- 
velopments.with the classical material 

™tlw Pr f 1 5ent n ,h i? e ta a unifi cd and 
readable form". There are to be two 

volumes, one on theory and one on 
applications, of which this is the first. 


Heal aspects arc provided. ErapS 

placed, however, on engmeertiZS 
epts, and these provide® basis fat 
resolving the inevitable conflict^ 
choices that must inevitably leadtj 
practical solutions. Coverage is 
wide n particularly useful feature 
being that each chapter has a reference 
section in which relevant work is 
introduced by way of an overall com- 
mentary and the relevance of tbt 
literature source is indicated. 

This text brings up to date many of 
the existing texts on process control, 
especially in modelling and more ad- 
vanced control theory. It also main 
some attempt at directing attention (o 
the Identification of good control 
structures as a basis for design. It is 
reasonably self-contained and would 
certainly be suitable for undergraduate 
courses in chemical engineering. 
Other disciplines would have to be- 
come familiar with the techniques used 
by chemical engineers for process 
design in order to derive the full benefit 

Colin McGreavy 

Colin McGreavy is professor of do- 
mical engineering at the University of 
Leeds. 

postgraduate students. A useful bib- 
liography provides nearly 200 refer- 
ences to the original literature. 

After introducing probability theory 
and the theory of random pieces 
analysis, there arc good chapters on 
the response of discrete and con- 
tinuous linear systems, and a tang 
chapter on the response of nonlinear 
systems to random excitation. Usenl 
appendices also deal with Fourier 
anu lysis (including the Stieltjes i integ- 
ral nnd contour integration), lbe 
theory of ordinary differential Ma- 
rions, and the approximation oftw 
response of n slngle-dcgree-of-frw- 
dom system by a onc-dimensioiai 
Markov process. 

My main criticism is that the books 
too short. As it attempts to cover toe 
whole field of linear and nonunwr 
analysis in only 340 pages, the treat- 
ment is necessarily brlefand often, tw 
my taste, too brief. All but the«sw- 
tial theoretical development of t» 
subject has had to be deleted, to ra&uy • 
cases only the barest cxplanari^ 
being given for complicated theory 
al derivations. Because of this and W 
book’s essentially mathematical Wj 
lure, engineering students will iw 
parts of tnc book difficult to foUo^».; 
it is unlikely that it will nnd r»°L 
acceptance as a course text. V 
The second volume, due 
published this year, will 
applications of the theoiy to a «nW 
of problems, including tojgKi . 
liability analysis, aircraft sirurtunu 
response, wind engineering, 

detail about these practical u tA ■ 
it promises to be a major contribute 
to the literature. - - 


F .'"Y ; ® mu him. 

ntten fn the form of a compendium, 
resSKrt, ,h S P r,nc iP al theoretical 

SS am"g,V- ' 0,y ™ ndoni « bra - 

£5“ 1969 u f ntil recently, Nigam was 


bridge cable sygforhs is comidGrtdjj(i :- 




f 0nd fi* s h°°k began as 
lecture notes for a graduate course 

the?Jif WaS ) C °T mp - cted v ^sits to 

: iSS iSrfli?, ^W^WechnoIogy.' 

■! No T t ( l American influence 

being apparent - both j a . < the style of 

SBWtttiaSf 


D, E. Newiand 

D. E. Newiand is professor of er^^ 1 

ing at the University of Cambm ^ 

A paperback edition of C. F. 
Structural Vibration qt s 

1983. 

Press: Oxford University < 

: £12.30, -. • 

?;A fifth :ed!tion of B- S. 
Mechanics of ha ? Jr^ it 

* lUhed J by Y& Nostrand Reuiu 

• £7.25 - 
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Grants 


Dr G. Kanyclhamha and Dr D'Sa. 
S7.S0U from Ford Foundalinn (human 


nnd peoples ' rights in Africa); Profes- 
sor 11. Is. EvonsandMrH. D. Wright, 


sir 


«picr OUEEN’S: Professor 

“^Ssionand Dr P. L. Uuftnn. 
*. F . . ,.L. cp hp iohservaiions ul 


VrflSm SERC jobsersjlions 
^ from _SuUt town Mtssxm 


(r.vn Suiat , 

"V5 p. G Burke and Ptofessiu 

51 fiiion- £5 - m) ft ; 1,n S K C 

K ‘V.rrRAY-l computer furcdkulo- 
SSSSc nW* «" aslrnohvsics,; 

i F.. Kineslon. from 


D'OO from Richard Lues Lid (perform- 
aiiec chu rue lens lies of prototype pro- 
filed siecl sheets). 

ESSEX: Dr K. Ridley, I1K4.77J front 
SERC (theory and lechnolugj nfquun- 
lum wells in semi-conductors for opto- 
electronics npplic:itl,>nl; Dr P. Thump- 
son, £41,171) from ESRL llife histories 


1/V' rA E. Kingston. O.it-5 from 
«Sly5-pC hflo ««s); Dr J. H. 
jffi fiJJftw" NEKC (veguia- 
"3 hisioty of lhe P™t bog al 

SS^COLLECE. CARDIFF: 
Sir M F Cluridge. £172.537 
E?Traofai Developntent and Re- 
5* iSiiiHKODA (idcniifiention. 
%£*** nd imp“‘ c " cm ' c<i .9 f 

|^3rtt.1Sprocks. r n2 Sfill 

2S«K"S«cc J ,i 

alieralions m moderate 


and nging): Dr D. R. Tilley and Ur 
M. G. Coitam. £32.792 fmm SDkC' 


(plasma properties of low dimensional 
solid structures); Mr F. P. Cuuklcy. 
E2‘M l «i from SERC (on-hoard proces- 
sing for business satellite systems); 
Department of Government. £23.331 


from Japan Foundation (visiting pro- 
fessorship for Professor kei Sliiratori); 
Dr A. Moll, CS4tl,0nti front Alberta 


unriepe alterations in tnuncrue 
sinhUic baeierit in response to 
Sc SBliiuty); Professor A. G. 
5^X £42.300 from SERC (palcocn- 


Rcsearch Council ( analysis of polariza- 
tion; diversity radar data on storms in 
central Alberta l; Mr M. Marine, 
C2U.44U from ESRC (nmrtgage fi- 
nance, changing insiiiui ionnl structure 
und housing policy implications): Dr 
T. A. Hall. £20,117 from SERC (x-ray 
continuum lime resolved temperature 


iaUcnnifl Vale of Piekcnngl: Dr 
n f Gimes. £28.ttX) from Ministry 
j AeriCullUK. Fisheries and Food 


mcnsitremcnls or laser-produced plas- 
mas); Mr J. Doran. I20.UK8 from 
SERC (computer service for AlveW 
1KQS and software engineering); Dr C. 
Mason. £13.500 from Anglian Water 
Authority (eutrophication control); Dr 
C. N. Davies. £12.584 from Medical 





(ittrn SERC (galactic gas dynamics): 
DtG Procter. £21. 7S) from SERC 


U rtiMVii ■■■■■■ 

(inti-uker seem AI-77-B); Dr D. H. 
Hflmks, £15.000 from South Gla- 
DMisn County Council (closed circuit 
Klnlifoo enhancement); DrN. A. C. 


Research Council (aerosol deposition 
in human lungs); Dr R. D. Rubens. 
1 1 U. 440 from Essex County Council 
(management of landfill sites as con- 


A hackneyed image, vividly and powerfully crafted: 
Evelyn Williams' “Agitated Crowd” is one of a collection 
of drawings and reliefs on show at the Riverside Studios, 


Hammersmith until August 12. Also featured is work by 
Nancy Spero, eclectically reminiscent of both Joan Miro 
and Max Ernst. 


servalion areas fur wild plants): Dr J. 
Oliver. £5.0QU from Royal London 


RlCllliW siiiiui»vi.i*...|| “ ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ 

Kskl £8.270 from SERC (influence of 
noHiinj on miaraiory flights and 


Mutual Insurance Society Lid (com- 


uicrizcd actuarial simulation): Mr D. 


yons, £5,1X11) from North East Essex 


Health Author ily/Projecl Horizon 


(precision leaching research as dinlcnl 


MMiisn; - ---- - — 

e tc nee of temperature cycling on 
n food quality); Professor J. E. 
Hxmisan and Dr A. J. Moses. 
CT.24I from Commission of European 


tool for severely mentally handicap- 
ped): Professor C. Hart. £1.900 from 
Lcvcrhtilmc Foundation (literary rc- 
scarch); Dr S. P. Long and Dr N. R. 


Comm unities (energy saving in trans- 
former cares); Professor M. W. 
Habeas. £15.0(10 from Standard Tclc- 


uanmwiealions Laboratories (np- 
ftiuiion of doped tin oxide as chemical 
khot); Professor R. J. D. Tilley 


Kosor); Professor R. J. D. Tilley 
U.070 bom Commission of European 
Communities (scientific cooperation 
project with universities or Louvain, 
CompefsM and Eriangen-Nurnberg); 
Dr D. Hants, £3,962 from NufTield 
Fbandarion (interactions between 
angulariuid linear movement detection 


Baker. £l .040 from British Petroleum 
Research Centre (analysis of limita- 
tions to photo synthetic efficiency in 
higher plants); Dr J. J. O'Reilly. 
£[ ,000 from British Telecom (forward 
error correcting codes for high speed 
line transmission); Professor i. G. 
Bnitherston. £971 from the British 



Appointments 


BELFAST, QUEEN'S 
Lectureships: Dr Jaue-Marv Caihcart 
(anatomy): Christopher Holt (compu- 
ter science): Annette Sanger telhno- 
musicologv |: Dr Michael Llovd 

(Greek). ' 


Acndeniv (literary research): Mr P. I. 
Brew. FErt».3tN from European Eeo- 


EDINBURGH 

Readerships; Dr A. R. Bundy (artifi- 
cial intelligence); Dr A. Davies (ling- 
uistics); Dr M. A. D. Fluendy (chc- 


Promotions 


Events 


DURHAM 

Lectureships: Dr Martin Bryce (che- 
mistry): Dr John Whcaidr (theoretical 
particle physics). 


nomic Community (Essex/ Lille 111 ex 
change); Professor C. Hart. Dll Iron 
British Academy (literurv research). 


misliy): Dr D. J. Holloway (politics): 
Dr M. A. Jack (electrical enginccr- 


elmngc); PrufcssijrC. Hart. £3U1 front mg); Dr D. Lamb ipathuiogy); Dr 


nstrou); Dr Robert Riding. £3.130 
from NATO (collaboration with Pro- 
b»rS. M. Awramik of University of 
Cififamia on study of algal evolution 
ud Homlneralization near Precnm- 
Min-Cimbfian boundary); Dr P. N. 
Ferns. £2,785 from ICi Lid (spring 

S of waders through Severn 
); Dr H. Muhiudccn. £614 
ton undisclosed source (assessment 
dpjcicrm babies); Dr I. D Bowen. 


STRATHCLYDE: Dr Gordon Donnld- 
son and Dr Nicholas Lockerbie, 
£113.076 from MoD (superconducting 

f radiometer research); Dr John 
wide 11 und Professor Norman Lip- 
in un. £47.3W from SERC tmeso -scute 
wind inicgrutiun study based on Shet- 
land electricity grid)': Professor Wil- 
liam MnriRon. £17.292 front Agri- 
cult unit und Food Research Ctmneii 


G. H. K. Lawson (veterinary patholo- 
gy); Mr A. F. McPherson (centre for 
educational sociology); Mr C. N. Man- 


love (English litciature); Dr R. J. 


Popple&mne (artificial intelligence). 
Senior lectureships: Mr M. E. Adler 


(social administration): Dr P. W. J. L. 
Brand (ustronumy); Dr A. i. Brufnrd 


(Sclioul of Scottish Studies): Dr R. 
Davidson (economic history); Dr 
M. C Fordc (civil engineering): Dr 
K. D. Guuid (chemistry); Dr k. A. 
1 law-kins (clinle.il surgery); Dr A. P. 


Hayman (Hebrew nnd Old Testament 
studies): Mr A. P. R. Howuii (linguis- 
tics): Mr J. M. Kelly (animal health); 
Mr T. J. Me Ole w (sociology): Dr 
W. S. M. Nicoll (humanity); Dr G. C. 
Priestley t dermatology); Dr G. C. 
Reid (economics): Dr A. Jill R. 
Stephenson (history): Dr F. Whaling 
(systematic theology); Dr 11. W. Whit- 
tington (electrical engineering): Ms 


fllprclcrm babies); Dr I. D. Bowen. 
BOO from University of Wales I Welsh- 
Jriram leaching); Dr Paul Atkinson. 
HW from British Academy (work of 


(high resolution measurement of parti- 
cle dimension in samples „f slutcli nnd 


other lsltiloglcr.il mutcriuls); Dr Ian 
Chalmers. £41 ,479 from SERC (l*roak- 


linglon lclcclrical engineering): Ms 
J. E. Bell (pailiulngy): Mr I . D. Mitch- 
ell (incdienl neurology - leinporoty); 


In n change to lhe previously 
announced programme, the 
next London seminar of His- 
tory Workshop will be "Res- 
trictive practices and profes- 
sionalism In British archi- 
tecture, 1830-1960” given by 
Hetty St&rlup at The Plough, 
Museum Street, London on 
August 6. The talk begins at 
7.00pm. 


EDINBURGH 

Lectureships: I R Armstrong tunaev- 
ihclics- temporary)-. Ms S. Broomfield 
(child life and health - part-time ): Dr 
I. M. Crichton < mechanical engineer- 
ing - icmporarv): G. J. DeGrool (his- 


tory l; I. F. fair (general practice, 
pan -lime): D. H. Gillespie (general 
practice, pun-lime): F. O George 


practice, pun-lime): F. O George 
(general practice, part-time): A. R. 
Inncs (orthopaedic surgery, tempor- 


ary): Dr D. D. LaVk (physiology, 
tcmpuiarvi; Mrs 1 Lamb (pathology. 
pan-timeV. I. D. Lcsack (anaesthe- 
tics): W. McCulloch (anaesthetics, 
lempurary): l. G. Maekav (medicine, 
temporary : Dr K. S. Mnckenney this- 
mrv. temporary): Dr II. A McLeod 


ell (incdienl neurology - temporary); 
Mrs B. U. Muir (mcdienl radiology - 
Ik-mpurary part-time). 


flejmteliy; Dr R. Presley. £348 
rtomNuiBekf Foundation (skull struc- 


?i h uS2? B mHmmuls); Prnfcv 
utA.M.S9SloandDrZ. Henderson. 
uo.13] (rom MRC (organlzatiim nl 


. * V’lRUIIIHIIlllll HI 

“wpecinc projections In Individual 
Dr C. J. Bales, £5.381) 
tom Urn icd Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Mrowily (turbulent flow over rib 


Sfi&SA5 e,: Dr C - J - Bales - 

^™ m _tiKAEA (non-linear circuit 
i" : D . r N. Syren. £40.UUU from 
wo (jwckeied cyclone comhustnr); 


down in SFA and SFb wilh organic 
nddiiiviK); Professor Turiq Durrani. 
CHUUK) from British Nuclear Fuels Ltd 
(linuur array imagine icchniuucs): Dr 
Alwyn Tmrih. 06.150 front SERC 
(horizomui eytindrieul eontulimieni 
vessels supported nil twin Middles); Dr 
Peter Waterman. £1 .1 16 from iniernn- 
ilonnl Wildlife Society USA (food 
plants of the mountain got ilia: chemie- 


Chairs 


Bllsborougli's research hns been u-lihJn 
Hie field of hitman evolution . concen- 


trating on cranial diversity in early 
hominlds. Professor Robin ) lurris. cur- 
rently of the School of Chemical Scien- 
ces at the Univc rsity nf East Anglia and 
an expert on molceular structure and 
dynamics. Is lu hold the chair uf 
chemistry at Durham. Professor 
Anthony Woodman, co-author of 
Qualify and Pleasure In l.nthi Poetry . 
has been appointed to the chnlr of 
Latin. Professor Woodman comes to 
Durham from the University of Leeds. 
The University College of Swansea has 
appointed Professor W. D. Morris, 
currently Fenner professor of mecha- 
nical engineering at lhe University of 
Hull, lobe professor and head nf the 
department of mechanical en- 
gineering. 


The National Federation of 
Community Organizations Is 
holding Its annual conference 
on ^Community .Education" 
at the University of Bath from 
September 14 to 16. Full de- 
tails from Lynne pallet on 
01-226 0189. 


(psychology, temporary): J. M. Mor- 
ton (civil engineering and building 
science, temporary, part-time): A. Nf 


Nfraion (general practice, part-time): 
D. F. Osier ( general practice, part- 
lime): J. E. Phillips (orthopaedic 
surgery); Mrs R. Proopl (child life and 
hcallh. parr-time): Mrs J. Rafferty 


al dniu); Dr Carolyn Converse. £1 .(KXi 
from British Retinitis Plamentusu Soci- 
ety (metiihnlism of lipids in retina and 
rcintinnshtp to RP). 


The Queen's University. Belfnst, has 
unnoimccd the uppuinlmcm nf Profes- 
sor Peter Tnncr in the Musgrnvc chair 
orpalhnlogy: Professor Toner haslicen 
professor of pnllmluay in the Royal 


professor of pnllmluay in (he Royal 
Infirmary. Olnsgow, since 1983. Al the 
same time. Dr Ifannld Perron has been 


Honorary 

degrees 


consultant In electroencephalography 


at Dudley Roud Hospital and present 
President nf the British Branch of lhe 


ASTON 

gn Professor Peter Jeavom. formerly 


International League against Epilepsy; 
Sir James Black, director of ther- 


apeutical research. Wellcome Labor- 
atories. 


uppoimed to the chair of software 
engineering. Dr Perron has been visit- 
ing scientist at CERN in Geneva, and 
lhe NASA Ames Research Center. 
California, and is an expert on parallel 

|}r * Alan ^llsborough has been 


appointed to the chair or anthropology 
at the University of Durham. Dr 


The Manchester Polytechnic 
Centre for Educational De- 
velopment and Training is 
arranging four afternoon 
meetings to be held on October 
19 and 29, November 9 and 12, 
on the subjects “Evaluating 
Open Tech Projects", “Quality 
In Education”, “Educational 
Use of Electronic Networks” 
and “College Management: 
Styles and Strategies”. Full 
details from Miss B. Hollins- 
head on 061-225 9054. 


(geriatric medicine): f. S. M. Smart 
{general practice, pnri-timc): A. W. 


{general practice, piiri-timcj: A. W. 
Slot l (agriculture, temporary): II. J. 


Sweencj (Veterinary Practice 
Teaching Unit - Large Animals, tem- 
porary): Dr J. R. Thomson (mcclisnie- 
iil engineering). 


Publications 


For a complete list of audio -visual 
mater ink on law-, contact British Uni- 
versities Film and Video Council. 55 
G reck Street. London W| V SLR or on 
rtt-734 3(W7. 
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12.15 Mameniaiiu Acrow the Curriculum. Orfihc 


ball (PME2U; prog ti). , , 

1240 Cooiempoiary issues In Education. Muiwllnl 


control (M 101: prog 211- 
945 Siaie and Society, liile 10 be announced t DJoi: 


1ZM t-ODiempuiarjr wuo m 

with Kmckers [Mother in Law)(E200:prog3) 
134)5 Introduction to Pure Mithematia fn peispec- 
ilve (M2U3-. prog III- 


10.10 fhe* Entiahienmeni. Hsydni Loaiton Syin- 
ohony (A204: proa III. 


RADIO 3 (VHF) 

. 6^5 Am Foundation Course. Mure. Engels nnd 
Mancheiler I A 101; prog 24). 

33.90* IminimeniaikKi. Signal St a links (1291: prog 


1 3 JO Hlstor yotMaiheiraiks, Ne* Worlds from o!d 
(AM2A9; prog 81- . _ . 


Saturday July 28 


13.55 Decision iSakfng (n Britain. Public transport In 
South Yorkshire (D2fi8; prog 12) 

14J0 Third World Studies. The Plough and the I toe: 
a lime Tor change [U204; prog 3). 

1445* Modem Art andModernlsm. Bali and Surreal- 


10J5 Sm'i LllriowSwnl. Aladuiar the praying 
people (AD205; pros 12). 

1 1 jOO Open Forum - 96. tnfonnaiion programme lor 
OU uudents. 


5) 

23.40* Technology Foundation Course. Cancer re- 
search: wmefa way? iTlOl . prog 15) 


OU studemi. 

33J0* Education tor Adults Gening political lEW: 
prog 4). 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 

23.50* Comemporark' Issues In Education. Education 
hulk tin l.'l prog lfll 


Tuesday July 31 


Thursday August 2 


S pedal relativity (S27I; 

7 -« S^«“SS e »- Are4CDlou " 

■ 7JS ,S334: p™* |2 j 


kin(A3l5; prog 23). 
a £S!** An A^Bg Population. Mental Infirmity at 

home (PS2: prag H). 

7.15* Art and Environment. Buckle: jb«lng the 
experience of community ITAD292: prog a). 

7J5 Technoton Foundatton Course. Cancer re- 
search: which way? (TUM: prog ! ?). 

23.30* ArU Foundation Course. Economics and 
Tedmlaues of art distrlbuilou In Vlrionan 

2340* ^a , i n pndXgy!%cial skills: an imrdduc- 
Iton (D30J; prog 12) 


1148 An Introduction to Soctotogy. Culture and 
Community: atilhropalupral research in 
Southern Spain (D207; prog H). 

1140 Biology: Form and Function. Fcedmg mcchan- 
tsm ^202; prog 24). 

12.15 Diganlc Chemlsny. Metals with wings JS246: 

1340* ?h? Romantic Poets. Thr Enalish Romantic 
Pacts and Italy (A362: prog 3) 

1345 Modelling by Mathematics. Integrating (or oil 

G M28I; prog 7). 

irhciDitlnl Model s and . Methods. Line 


BBC2 

64)8* Modern An and Modnnlsm. Pleura's Gurr- 
nlea | A315: proa 24). 

650* Art jn Italy. 1480- 1580. Fount a tn nnd Groito:. 
the Meicl Garden! (A352: prog 4). 


6.05* fniroducHoniuPureMathemuirs Inperipcc- 
tivc <M2D.V prog 21) 

6,30* HUrorvof Muhematki. New worlds fmm old 


lhe Medici Gardens (A352: prog 9). 6JS* E»olu 

8.55* Blolony : Form and Flntriipn. Feeding median- prog 

lirni (5202: pros 241. 7 JO* Sochi 


(AhUft9. prog 8), 

8JS* Evolution The picture w Inga of Han aii IS. 1 W: 
pros 10). 

7 JO* Social Sciences Foundation Course Inner cny 
story: lhe docker IDI02: prog 241. 

745* Graphs. Networks and Design. Are 4 colours 
sufficient? iTMJol. prog 12). 


7^0 Science foundation course. DNA - the thread 


of life (SlOl; prog 24). 

7-45* Discovering Physics. Special retails its (S27I: 


23.30' Pnuttiudian to Cakului- The Logarithmic and 
Exponential Function i (MS 283; prog 12). 

23 JIB* System Organization: The Management of 


Inteentii and curl (M5170I: prog 26)- 

B £S° Modern An »nd Modernism. Fry and P«t- 
Impresstoaisni (A3I5: prog 241. 

7.15 Personality and Learning. Cultural Bias in 
Children's boob (EMI: pn» 24). 

745* Seventeenth Century England. Women. Pail 2 
'(AIM; prog 12). 


^ I1J. . • piUg 

»« Cenlfal ,lml1 
Wlr£nfc25 , ‘ leDI J A - ,a: 9). 

1 Dt * tai “ eBUTe ‘ 
Cmnmuoliy Relations.' ■ 


Sunday July 29 


23-65* System Organization: The Management of 
CiunMexily. An eseridsy story of Indus! rial 
fulL ( TUL prog 8). 


Computing and Cnmputera. Gains spate 
thUfepioi ID. 

National Income ami Ecotroralc Policy. Eco- 


nomic Forecasting |D284: pnvgAl. 

00.20* Computer Based tntormailun Systems The 


00.20* Manage rasnl amt the School. The Inters ku 


(EJtJVprng 6). 

RADIO 2 (VHP) - 

23420 TheEniightenmeni. Humour hf eluslcal tnuafe 


C>ser and the Database lM.*J2: proa 6| 
RADIO 3 I VHP) 

6.35 Industrial Rclailnin. The pit . enmaumns 
(PT2SI. prog 7). 

23.20' Modern An and Modernism. Fry and IVn- 


Genetics. PlaRI and Animal breeding IS2M: 

S . Geotogy: glacier* (S2»i prog (2L 
Engineering. A study to control 


plug ■*! 

Principles of Chemical Procasci. Chain reac- 
tion raediuibms (ST294: prog S). 

7J8 Comcmporan Issues in Eduratipn. Eduration. 
bulletin (5) (E200 l prog IB). 


Conlra En^ nee ring. A study to control 
Gto*. P 4?S- jiki K .The Theatre l A292: prog 
Computer Based fnformanon SjBems. Data 

catalysis (S304: prog 24). 


(A2M:prog 24). 

RADIO 4 (VHF) 

23.30 Open Forum - 24. information programme faf 
OU fludanis. 


Imprevskwiism (AJ15; pmg 24). 

23.40 Science Pounds lion Course Metabolic pj|h- 
ways (5101. prog 121. 

RADIO 4 (VHF) . 

23.30 Matin Foundation Course Foundation nutil* 
12 (Mini: prog 121. 


Wednesday August 1 


i 1 1 » 


1 ! 


Monday July 30 


6fl5* Science and Belief. The Pipe On mere (A3R1: 


8.06* The Enllghtemijent. Haydn's London Sjm 
phony (A2CH: prog 13). . 


Friday August 3. 


630* SSn naraphy. Carbonues (S334: prog 12). 
US' Maths Foundation Course- Modelling - stock 


A2£M: prog 13). . 

etjgtous Quest. Atadura: the praying 
AD208: prog 12). 


estpi 6), • ,,um n, ™ ,c 

vBsesaiissr- 


H«0 ^ Oame« a Aig|; | 

b" 

•: V ; - 1 


Blotogy. Brain and Bejtavtour. Vlmri Ulu- 
skm^eow you see If (SDJtoiprog JjV. . 
Images and WurnMitop. H» srfaec of Mars. 

Sn ind Enrirownenl. The ,n(ght deaneri 
Coarse- InnerCUy 


people (AD20S: prag 12). , 

Modelling by Mathematics, integrating (broil 


control (MIDI; prog 21). 

7J2S* The Enrih: Structure. Composition and Evolu- 
tion. Oil: from small begtonjngi (S237: prog 

VjU* Tedinolow fbondathtd Comte. Cancer some 


(TM281: prog 71. 

7 JO Aril foundation course. Industrial landscape: 
stir Yorkshire Woollen Industry (AIUI; prog 
24). ■ 

745*. Industrial Relations. Bloody gran] colliers 


BBC2 

0.06* Mathematical Models and Methods. Line, 
Inteerals and curl (M5T2M; proa 2o) 

6J0‘ An lnlroduciiro to Sodoh)|v. Culture and 
Community, amhriwotogical re March in 
pain (D2U7: prog ]4|. 


Southern $ 


6 J5* Images and I nlormarion. The Surface tit Mara: 




, : (PT2Ri: prog 3). •• 

23^0* . Probabilnr and Siausoca, The Cerurol Limit 


u case stud) 1ST 291 : prog 12). 

7 JO' Organic Cnemwiy. MeuTswith wings iS24h; 


2tS5* Ij^Won Ku^in BrUain. Priwiciransporl in 


•IwSnrifcQ (Mother ihLavJllEWiptogSt.; :■ . ■ ®:3a (Opcnfo 


Theorem 1M2(5: p««T2). 

23.65*. Third World StodleLfbe Pknrgh ahdibe Hng: 
i ! a dine fop changc.tuJIM: prog 3). 

0020* Maitmtintim Across the Ctynculum. On the 
bill IPME223: prof 0). 


^ 12). 

ijty. Brain and Behaviour. Visual tiln- 


! ions' now you see it (SDSkb: prog 12|. 

I (VHF) 

645* The EnllghicDmam. Humonrlnclassicnlmusic . . 

.. (A2tM; *0f 24). 

3320* Panonalfiv and Learnlog. Cultural bias in ■». .!’ 
. childien's hooks (E2ni: pmg 24| ' 

* rapHted prograftanw '■ 


rum'-i 24. InawBiotiorrprogrammih.'i 
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TheTimes Higher Education 

Supplement 


to place advertisements write to or telephone: 


Appointments 


The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 
Priory House, St John’s Lane, London ECIM 4BX. 
Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 


Rates: 


Classified Display - £11.80 pace 
Minimum size: 9cm x 1 col (g £106.20 
Classified Linage - £2.30 per line 
Minimum 3 lines - (a £6.90 
Box number - £2.00 


copy deadlines: 


Classified Display: 

Friday in the week prior to publication 
Classified Linage: 

Monday 10.00 am in the 
week of publication 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Techn^fcoli^r 

Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commara 


Other classifications - 


Exhibitions 

Awards 

Conferences and Seminai i 
C ourses 


Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 


All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 



UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
Department of Adult and Continuing Education 

PONTINUING EDUCATION LIAISON 
u UNIT 

(For Industry and Commerce) 

» nmoasaa lo ael up a special unit, baaed In the Department of Adult and Continuing 
v ‘ m and ptomole the provision ol apoctaliaed courses lor Industrial and 

: %i«ncMra and for professional groups. 

* eomorlse- 2 academically qulHlod persona. Ihe leader of the unit on the salary 

[Hr.:* aun 61 B_cta i 9Z5) and a second on the lecturer acale(E7, 1 90-E14, i S5): 

“‘‘^lia^ieMalsfanl In the aalarv rango (£6,310- C9.B75J. These acalea are ouirenlly 
•^rl^umeVppo'nln 1 ^ 18 will be for 5 yoara In Ihe firat Instance. 


Nth 


Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 

Ref. No. S305TD 


Mfawi 


employ/nenl 
similar (laid 
the sciences 



Universities 




Application* are Invited for ihe lol- 

tt'rSttBa&ras 


LECTURER IN LAW 

(two year term) 

Faculty of Law 

ApplEcnjoiu m Invited tor appoint rucm lu 
commence on oi before I Jmunrv 1085. 

l" e anwintM «ill he opccied lo istc 
chaise of leaching in one w more until n 
iiiMergrndunlc let cl Aflh.iughlUtHiitioji 
ll nai li ed lo any area nl law. e iredil 
I n rerc k or leadi IngnycnenecinCnnvnal 
LauotCnmuioIrgviadlbcBn mlvmiaie. 
Current latory range. SA34.$(0-SAj2.bJ4 

E i annum. Benefit* include ui per annual ion 
Clio PeilhforappolQTee and dependent 
nmily and it nisi al allow & nc« . Condi lion, of 
eppuhumeniwill he ipeclfled in enyoffer of 

M imeni wtuchnsv be nunfen a rend i 
■dvenliemcni. 

Addliinnal Infornuifon about the 
Unuenllv indihe Law Sc had on bo 
obiBlned from ihe lindlngOKlcei. 

Applbatkmiin dupiicace iiBiiiufull 
pcrxmal paiikulan . qaaBBcoilom and 
experience and, he uernn end ruMrcuemf 

tone refer* ee. aha old reach itaSufii ai 
V.y ^ w ““™ Auniafie, 
NrdMnch 6009. wntern AihiiiAi. 
SStpUmS-r lint 


University of Queensland 
Brisbane 

LECTURERS/SENIOR 
LECTURERS IN 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 
(3tenurableposts) 

Ph pw ihtemtb In* nnacHewh experience . 

HMounand Muieriulcarte erirh 
(MMufai ud meirch experience: ucitof 
nwreti. nolcnmveenolBoerini. Abie- 
optfcilmeniaeitKillOn. digital 
Maunu^ikm ,« con pu lee eflufftiaif ira . 

JESS o , 5S^: nnu “l 0B, •®"S* n rf«le»«e. 

LECTURER IN 
CU.SSICSSANCrENT 

(Tenurable) . 

gSpsss?' 

gSgsEpi 

advanced nndetgiwfiistoievc] would be Bn 

aBa^srjft^isa* 

•ssest***- 


The University ol Sydney 

LECTURER/SENIOR 

LECTURER 

IN DEPARTMENT OF 

MEDICINE 

(HAEMATOLOGY) 

WMmud Centre 

as&sszKi?™ 

SM^aasaa; 

Bg aas a^gmer 11 

^sias ssississs:.- 

PJJ^IoaaijFloelhren yeui arldie 

ZIMOOL 

MAupatlWM 

CHAIR OF LATIN 

Anb»iM> etc Invfitd Tor iht CWroTLafln ' 

• wu (Wknrtly beU hj ibe Deputy Via- 
Pro<cw A *: Dunum, heferdra 
wlBbeghe'iloipe'imuhwaceMKthMri . 

weeing eipuirace hi, becnfaitheBeUafUliu 
iMgeege ud lirenurc 
T Srpvmbtr tVSt 


:, f¥eS5 , ^'. i • !,. ' 

CHAIR IN •• 1 ■ 
AGRICULTURE 
IA0S1CULTURAL ' ! 
ECONOMICS) 

aro KajeasSL 

SssaBsaat. 4 -.-'- 

i^gjmaasar 111 

a^riwatwa.IerestoPerrhfQrihe . 

aca ateiaaigga. 

^ ^Mbty feffWenfaintrayripBBUand 
7^*™ toWf. i 


^Unlv^rslty of Tasmania 

CHAIR OF 

COMMUNITY HEALTH 
Chairof 

PSYCHIATRY 

AfplfMloaean UwitedforiheCtaii of 

f^'cSSBastt; ■ 

| on Eh e jevtf ofci«ic*l . 


Tbo prof mortal 

revhirtwiih tnudkal 
SA9.I 


’ gyauttHIty. MfeabefioftHnlcil 

dcf«rUieiiisiqaygK)«tale > ' 


asssesssr"-^* 1 


MASSEY UNIVERSITY 
Palmeraton North, New Zealand 

AppHcaUons an invited tor ihe following poslUnia: 

Professor in Animal Science 



Extension actlvIUea. 

Commenciiig date: 1 February 1965 or soon after that date. 

Ctoelng date: M September 1934. 

Professor of Physics 

rt 1, l5 0,BSBOr wil1 to provkki 

Awdkama with resaarch experience in arly ^ Uf ^ Bra " Y ' 

SSSSSSiS^KSg 

Ctoefng date: B October 1984. 

Professor of Molecular Genetics 


KSS® ij5“"“* | v. T™r(X„ B“so1SS,TgSKSi^S 

Ckalng dale: 8 October IBB 4 . 


Lecturer In Molecular Genetics 

eatsfssgisgags 

I Ar Klfli I 


!S®^®|]ll? n0a * Pr0,988W h «*«.35+452.fl99. and tor a l*turar 

PI 

0PF. or from the tfeglatrarof Uw Unljeffity. * 8qM ™’ Lon ™ WClH 

(16078) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
New Zeeland 

MBSBBft y c °m | "*cml law 

* oeoun t0noyj 

Sa 

lectureship in education 


: M l SShtor Uotlirv. '"*Y ™ wnsuered for 

:■ : <» hlbctbicau and 

IJc^Powir^lr^r^ ^^ftfwartaraMofhtereataro- 

• ' Sww’elS^SL SF**’ “f* 

^whinacntinri arid emw^SS^^ 6n,C8 WteataSh 



Posts in the School of 
Accounting, Business 
and Economics 


Lectureships in: 

1. Industrial Relations and 
Personnel Management 

2. Accounting and Business 
Policy 

Applications are invited for the above posts, tenable from 
lstjnniinry, HWii. Anplicnuts should have a good honours 
degicc and preferably recent indnstiialorcommerrial 
ex])« Tie lice. Salary will reflect age and experience. USB. 

Tutorial Assistantship: 

A Tutorial Assistiini is required to assist in the teaching of 
I'Aonoi njrs, 1 1 ilrodtid i iry St ulisl irs and Mathematics ror 
KcnnoinisLs, Tin* post is ienahle from 1st January, 1985. 
Salary will relleet age and experiein e, but will be not less 
(linn £7,00(111, a. (JSS. 

Closing date for applications: 20th August, 1984. ' 
Further iiarliniLirs from The Registrar, The University 
ofKuckinglmni, Buckingham MK 18 lEG.Tfelephone 
Buckingham ( 02801 8J.10H0. 


.The 





Administrative Assistant 

Ref. No. 5306TD 

ruitfH v noii gradualefl will be considered. Experience In financial managBmenl and/or 
zJrTm udniauBa would be deaimble. 

B^teutiflutn may be obtained (ram the Academic Personnel Office, University ol 
i l QUiflow 012 8QQ whore eppllcetlona (8 caplea), giving the names end 
oTncl more than three referees end indicating for which post or posts lha 
nSSSVlihaa lo be oonaMered, should be lodged not later then 24ln August, 1984. 

In reply please Quote appropriate Rat. No 


UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANGUA 
Norwich 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP/ 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING 

ApcNcaUoJia are invited for a senior 
lectureship lo be 
OBlabPaJwd from October 1864 in Dm 
expanding area ol Electronic Svb- 
tema Engine e/fog In the BchOcI ol 
Mamemalka and Ptytkx. Candi- 
das will bo upeoterf to be proles- 
•tonally qualified engineers with a 
, mjjlw degree In stectronlo engineer- 

a srapssfe 

gnpelncneolthefoflowtrMBfBaafal 
SS"? E D ® wlln «> "* ^ 1 W com- 

munlcations systems (b) Dfgftal and 
oomanor systems de&n, deluding 
daMJopmenl CAD aortwara 
toitoTha aucceasfU candidate wffl 
to contribute to and 

ttnagg^ 

twne Engfngertog.. . 

jj? tcaia - Senior Lac- 

S3T»&, U8S b ™"*^ 





8BP 


«s; 

IMfe&S 9 i9 * m ’ ^ 

' T i !• J 


umveRsitv 
colleqe oi 
swAnseA 


^Temporary 

Lecturer 

ApplicaBous Bit mvttBd lot *J 

vacancy of T«ffl r iSS 
Inorganic or Analytic^ 

The appointment. ®L 

one year from flrtl6 ‘ r, J w S 
will beat the NWWrJS 
E7.1flO-E14.l25 MS’S? 
together with USS/liSDPS 

Temporaiy 

Lecturer 

Appllafew 
vacancy of Temporaiy 
the m***£fS 
wttii “ T 

British EcononSc HstW- 



w0 Sl 

Swi'iussi 

KSggSS 

fee obtslned f«n WJjgggiL 
UrtWrfHy CflIW *Em 
8bi|MM Plrt. s^jSn h 

rataned by FrHiy. fi 

IBM. — — 1 1 



Applications are invited for tiro 
itwveposl, tenable Irani 
1st October, 1984. 

The successful candidate is 
likely tobea graduate, ablelo 
lake ini Lia live and communi- 
cate effectively, both orally and 
in writing. 

Salary will reflect age and 
experience. USS. 

Closing dolt: 20tk A iigusl 

Further particulars from The 
Regalrar, The University of 
Buckingham, Buckinglurm 
MK18IEG. Telephone: 
Buckingham (0280) 814080. 



Aberystwyth 
The University College of 
Wales 

Dvpariraant or Camputor Bel- 
Slice 

TUTOR 

■*'0 invited rai- 
Sc’urlM *c5,Vr° pup port the 

SUL—, 

WBhlnB smell a r 

'S3vSi-S >m » ,uror ac, °nCB or 
. experience Is 

«i r*9-,A hnowledge ar Poo- 

furlff£l le rul?,i r°rme end 
Bbldmrf Mrticuiers can ha 
W no* r ^ rti 1 * 3 ?! . thB Btarflnp 

.£»& .v ■SB - a &sd 

itff. ber °i r s 9 ^ 

WniwStyof llSdon) . 

Computer Services Unit 

advisory 

PROGRAMMED 



the 


Ar P n t .i.'r ll i be an 

St^SiKspasa: 



(16693} 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 
CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY 

The council or the Univer- 
sity invitee applications for 
the n bo vo- mentioned posi- 
tion. While a pedal connldera- 
tlon may be given to 
applications from candidates 
with teaching and research 
Interest and qualifications In 
vertebrate ecology {ornithol- 
ogy or mammalian ecology! or 
In reUular/molocular biology, 
candidates with qualifications 
and experience In other major 
Mpecn of Zoology should not 
be Inhibited from applying. 

The appointee will lake up 
the position on 1 February 
1983 nr ai such later date as 
may ba arranged. 

At present the salary for a 
Prolessor Is within the range 
of NZS41 ,937 to 532,482 per 
annum. The conimanctno or 
subsequent salary of tho 
appointee may bo Increased as 
a result or ihe review of Indi- 
vidual professorial salaries 
which ihe University makes at 
the bealiinliin of each yoor, 

Further particulars and 
Cnmlttiuna or Appotulmunt 
may he obtained form Ilia, Soi - 
retai-y Omiornl. Asiturlaf lull of 
Common wmil ill IIiiIviihIIch 

(Apple}, 36 (lord on Htiunru. 
London WCllf Ol'F. 

Applications close with the 
Tlrnfnlrar, University or Can- 
tornury, 1 Private Bnq. 
Christchurch. Nnw Zu aland, 
an 1 3 October 1984. 10986 

Massey University 

Pnlmarston Nm-tli. Now Zen- 
loud 

CHAIR OF NUR8ING 
STUDIES 

Applications are Invited for 
thin new position within the 
Farulty or Social Sciences. 
The successful applicant will 
normally act as tho Head of 
Department with administra- 
tive responsibility far It and 
will ba Dxpoctod to guide end 
support resaarch activity. The 
Department of Nursing Stu- 
dies has a major extramural aa 
wall as Internal teaching func- 
tion. There ore currently Six 
full-time members of 
academic starf and all mem- 
bers of the Deportment par- 
ticipate In bath Internal and 
extramural tuition. 

Preference will be given to 
candidates who are qualified 
nurses end have a postgradu- 
ate qualification In nursing 
studies. The appointee would 
also be expected to have a 
demonstrated ability for 
administration end Interests 
which relate, at least In part, 
to the existing teaching prog- 
ramme of the Department. 

Appointments will be made 
within the Prof e coo rtqJ ss 1 ary 
5 32° 699 ° f "Z542.53 4 

Further details or the por- 
tion. together with the condl- 

s&ws^^ssrifcs^ 

General. Association of Com- 
monweallh Unlveraltles 

t&SaSS-iK&i 
Sf W tr v?fio^ 

close SO September 1984- 
(1 1012} 

The School of 
Pharmacy 
University of London 

SECRETARY AND 
CLERK TO THE 
COUNCIL 

Applications sr« lnW$?drc>r 

» • above post, Candlds«“ 

,ouid_pp..ee^. r^ant png 

u ba given to 
ih »i 


j with appropriate 

university an d/or finance ex- 


preference 

candidates 


parlance. 

The post will be available 
arTylfts et e8elery.trf 


. plus - London Weighting of 
: -El.18fiTpa.' 


i"'-T *: ■ p. 1 * j* 



WgiN 1 1AX Win 


University College of 
North Wales 
Coleg Prifyagol Gogledd 
Cymru 
Bangor 

LECTURER IN WOOD 
SCIENCE 

Applications era Invited Tor 
the post of Lncturer In Wuad 
Science In tho Department of 
Forestry and Wood Science. 

This now pm Is intended to 
extend llie Department's 
effort In the area ar wood 
based composite technology. 
The successful candidate will 
be expected to rontribuie to 
undergraduate and post- 
graduate teaching of physical 
end physico-chemical prlncl- 

E les underlying the maniirac- 
urc and performance of such 
composites and to undertake 
the supervision of post- 
graduate! research within the 
BClpline. 

Candidates should have e 
Ph.D, in either Wood Science, 
Polymer Science. Materials 
9cienco. Chemistry or • 
related discipline, with a 
Strong interest In tne study of 
wood os « technological mate- 
rial. Candidates with a good 
first degree In one of the 
above subjects, expecting to 
complete Ph.D. studies 
shortly. will also be 
considered. 

Starting salary In the range 
£7, 190— £8,530 on the Univer- 
sities Lecturer Beals (under 
review from 1st April. 1994). 

Applications (two copies!. 


ST 


8 1 vino details or age. educs- 
lon and experience, together 
with the names and addresses 
or three referees, should be 
sent to Mrs M. E. Macdonald, 
Admin IstratlvB Assistant, 
University College of North 
Wales, Bangor, Owynedd 
L.L37 2DC, from whom fur- 
ther particulars nmy be 
obtained. 

Closing date for applica- 
tions: 31 Bt August, 1984. 

(109831 HI 


Masaey University 

Palmerston North. New Zes- 

DepartmenfS? Marketing 

professor; 

READER/SENIOR 

LECTURER 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified per- 
sons for a position In tliu 
Department or Marketing In 
the Faculty of Business Stu- 
dies. An appointment could ba 
in a da at lha Professorial, 
Reader or Senior Lecturer 
level. Hie appointee should 
have a Pli.D. or equivalent 

a iBltricnllon In a reinvent dls- 
nlinu: experience us a 

teacher and a substantial pub- 
lication record end /or practic- 
al marketing experience 
would quality the nppolilloB 
Tor the more senior positions. 

IT ail appointment. Is msdn 
ut tho I'rafnmurlal Invol the 
iiupiilulni) will purlli Iputn til 
the nilmliilKl rut Inn uf ilm 
Fitfully mill inuy 'ivnnt lolly 

IIHHUIIIO III!' IIIIHHIllll til tlAild 

of ilia Dniiuriniuiil of 


Murketlnu. 


Raquems Tor specific in- 
formation on tho position and 
on the academic programmes 
In tho MarkoLlna Dnparlmpnl 
inoy ba (liroctnil to the Hand of 
the Murketlnu Department, 
MnsRuy Uuivorslty. 

The aininlntmDiit will ba 
made within the salary ranges 
of Profnhsor NZS42,334 • 

*32,899. llendur NZS38.3IS. 
Senior Locturor NZ527 ,303 - 
$30,344. 

Furllior details of the Uni- 
versity and conditions of 
appointment may ba obtnlned 
from tho Secretary General, 
Association of Common- 
wealth Unlveraltles (Appta), 
36 Gordon Square. London 
WClH 0PF, or. from tlio Reg- 
istrar or the University with 
whom appl loot ions close on 6 
October 1984. { 1 1 013) HI 


University of Aberdeen 

LECTURER IN 
CLASSICS 

Applications are Invited for 
a Lectureship In the Deport- 
ment o? Classics from 1 Janu- 
Itn 1985. Candidates should 
ba prepared to teach a variety 
of Courses in the Dapartment 
and should have special Inter- 
eats In the field or Ancient 
History. 

.Calais i h -Ei Sfliirg 

annum, with appropriate plan- 
ing (scale under review). 

Further partlculare and 

SSfJSK" fe’uW.’Sr.Tm 

I bS lodged by 24 August 19B4. 
■ (10978) HI 


University of Reading 

Deportment of ArchuooloBy 

A poll cations are invited far 
the postdoctoral l»vel ooot of 

RESEARCH 

FELUJW 

for the fixed period of three 

i 'eara commoncing hoperuiiy 
n October 1984. 

Candidates should jhava 

of statist leal or com put a to rial 
methods. 




University of 
Swaziland 

LECTURER IN 
AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION 

Appllcnnla Mioiild hove at 
least □ Mailer's (Ingreu In 
Agricultural Exleiltlilll; unl- 
versiiy Irachlng- OHtiftrleuc a 
will lie un Diivenlugo. Tu t«uch 
Agrlrultural Extunxlon. fttirnl 
Sociology, end Educutkm 
Communkntlun and Tuchnol- 
ugy tu (luqree and diploma 
students, assist In the mo nu go- 
me ill ol an AucJIo-VIbiibI Cen- 
tro and participate In FlnlcJ 
Prscilcsls Uurinu the long 
vacations. 

Terms or Service: (I) Local 
candidates • permanent and 
pensionable service after suc- 
cessful completion, of two 
yearn probation. Expatriate 
candidates - two year con- 
tract: Inducement Allo- 

wance; aS?* graluity for tho 
first two years, 27 l A% far tho 
second two years and 30% far 
the third and subsequent con- 
tracts: education allowance, 
travelling expenses oil 
appointments and normal ter- 
mination far appointee, 
spouse and up to 9 children 
under 19 years of age: biennial 
leave. 

Salary scale l£l XEI .9478 
on 17.7.84): E9393-E11796 

(Bar) E12588 - E13404. Entry 



point on salary scale depen- 
dent on qua Ilf Icat Ians and 
experience. 

Applications <3 caplea] In- 
cluding detailed curriculum 
vitae, copies of academic/pro- 
fesnlonal certificates, names 
and addresses of three re- 
ferees. should be sent not 
later than 14 August 1B84 to 
the Senior Assistant Reg- 
istrar, University or Swazi- 
land, Private Hag, KWalusenl, 
Swaziland. Candidates resi- 
dent In UK should sand an 
additional copy to llir Secret- 
ary General. Association uf 
Commonwealth Universities 
(Apple). 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1U OFF. from 
whom further particulars 
are available. 10997 


B [ flooring Science, Parka 

load, Oxford 0X1 3PJ, by 
Friday 24th August. . from 
whence further parti oulara 
may bo obtained. M 101 1 ) HI 


University of Hull 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN PURE 
MATHEMATICS 

An 8ERC supported post la 
nvallablB Tor work on applica- 
tions or Nonstandard Methods 
to Stochastic Analysis and 
Stochastic Control Theory, 
with Dr N.J. Cutland. Appli- 
cants should have experience 
related to Stochastic Analysis 
or Nonstandard Analysis, but 
not necessarily both. 

The appointments will com- 
mence as soon as possible 
after 1st October 7984. 
renewable annually up tp a 
years. Salary In the range 
£7190 - £7630 per annum on 
the PDRA seal" (under 
review) Plus USS. 


Applications (2 copies) 
Including C.V.. publications 
ud 2 referees should be sent 

S t 24th August to Dr N.J. 

attend, Department of Pure 
MatheriBtlcB. University • of 
Hull. HU 6 7 RX. f Further par- 
ticulars available). 

University of Glasgow 

Housing Research Croup 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
HOUSING STUDIES 

The University wishes to 

create a Tamporary Lootura- 

ship for ■ period of. from one 
to three years. Teaching 
duties will bo mainly con- 
cerned with the Diploma In 
Housing Studies courses and 
research .‘interests, will be 
encouraged. A famliM 


with housTii a jiolfcy'/iriajK^ 
housing planning and housing 

required’*' ^ l or ** ^ ™ntrttia uro? 


Mnsyey Univornity 

I’u I in n> hi on North. Nnw Ziiu- 
Kind 

Drparimnnl of A«rl> llltlirnul 
EU_ unninlc*. and f nrni 

Mnnugtonrnt 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
HORTICULTURAL 
MANAGEMENT 

Applications are Invited for 
(lie pi .alt Ion of Sonlur Luclur- 
or or Lecturrr In llorthultural 
Munamrennnt in lha Dapart- 
nient uf Agricultural Econo- 
mics uud Farm Management. 

Tlio DcpurtmuMi I'urrently 
offers a total of three courses 
Iri HurilculLiiral Munugenient 
and onn In llnrticultural Eh o. 
nanilcs as part of ilia 
B.IIcirt.KL. prugrnmme. and 
one raurso In Horticultural 
Afanuoemeni fur tho Diploma 
lu Horticulture The Depart- 
ment has an active programme 
of research In Ihe fields of 
production management, 
amenity management, busi- 
ness management and 
marketing. 


The successful ... 

will bs required to contribute 


applicant 
itrf" 


University of Oxford 

ANELECTRICAL 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEER OR 
PHYSICIST 

With a strong background 
In alectrontcs Is required to 
work on a project to measure 
Dora- and thermo-dynamic pn- 
rninolers In n high pressure 
rotating gas turblpn stage. The 
rotating stagu Is lo be fitted to 
a transient turbine facility 
with o flaw duration of 0.3 
seconds. Applications nro In- 
vited (ram peraons with a 
doctorate or In tlielr penulti- 
mate year. The project, which 
Is (or b duration of three 
yonra, involves close liaison 
with the aircraft gas turbine 
Industry und government 
laboratories , Novel Instru- 
mentation techniques are to 
1 m> developed Including those 
lor iiuut ti'Hiisrer and prunsure 

nieuBiircmiintB and flow 
vlsiinllunt luii. 

tSalnry In ihn range £7.190 [V 

(at aga 24) to £8,975 (nt age V 

28). 

Applications with _ tiis 
■iB mas of t liras i-eferaas 
should ba aant to Profess or 
D.L. Schults. University of 
Oxford, Dnpartmant of On- 


to undergraduate and grade 
ste teaching programmes. An 
appointee at the Senior Lac* 
turar level would be expected 
to prnvldo teaching and ro- 
aearrh leadership In the area 
of horticultural production 
management. 

Appllcnnts should hold an 
appropriate degree In agricul- 
ture and have experience In 
horticultural management re- 
search. extension or teaching. 
Applicants Tor the position of 
Senior Lecturer would be ex- 
pected to have postgraduate 
qualifications In horticultural 
inananeinent. 

irs’L Lecturer 

JNZ22.07 7 • S 2 6 . 101. Senior 
SNZST.SOS 

$30,344. 

Further detallB of the posi- 
tion and Department ol Anri- 
cultural Economics and Farm 
Maiiauamnnt tenrlilitg and rn- 
aenrch proqrommoB can be 
obtained from Professor 
Towns ley. Head pf Depart- 
ment. Dot nils of conditions of 
appointment may be obtnlned 
from the Registrar uf the 
University, with whom ap- 

B llcatlons close on 7 Septoni- 
or I9B4. il 1016) HI 


Salari 

£ NZ22,( 
ecturer 


Massey University 

Palmerston North, Nnw Zea- 
land 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
AGRONOMY 

Applications are Invited 
from qualified persona for the 
above position. TheePpolniaa 
will be largaly concerned with 
undergraduate and graduate 
teaching In Agronomy for the 
degree programmes in the 
Agricultural ant! Horticultural 
Sciences Faculty, hut will also 
ba required to contribute to 
selected diploma cauraea. 

The particular requirement 
la for a graduate lu agricultu- 
ral or plant ar lance cupable of 
t a aclil nu but It past ure and 
rrup unrouoniv tint wit la un 
Intumst, anal preferably ox- 
rrleiice In tlic Meld of nutrl- 

OII. 

Excellent opportunities and 
IftJej * ‘ • 

la. 

■e 

tcourapomei 

nlven to studios In posture 


facilities for personal resanmi 
in 'the general field of Agro- 
nomy are available with par- 
ticular on cou r a gome nt being 


nutrition. 


Lecturer 
7 - $26,101. Senior 


Salary : 

INZ22.077 - $28.10 
Lecturer SNZ27.S03 
$30,344. 

Further derails or this posl- 
llan and or the University, 
togntlisr with conditions of 
appointment may ba obtained 
from the Berretory General , 
Association or Conimnn- 
woalth Universities (Appta), 
36 Gordon Square, London 
>VC1H OFF, or from the Ree- 
ls tear of the University with 
whom applications close on 1 
Saptembar 1 984. ( 1 lOI S) HI 

University of 
Dundee 

Department of Private 
Law 

Applications era invited for a 

LECTURESHIP IN 
LAW 

in ' the above Department 


where the appoint as will be 
undai 

Itlno and rax 

the field of private Law. A 


expected to 
teaching and 


.Jar take both 
axaarch within 


qualification In Scots Law is 
desirable but not essential . 


Salary scale £7,190 
£14.123 (under review) With 
Initial Placing according to 

a ualificatlona and axparience. 

uparannuatlon under USS. 
Grant towards removal ex- 
penses to Dundee. 

Applications (6 coplea) con- 
taining full career details and 
the names of three referee* 
should be lodged aa soon as 
opeslbla with the Personnel 
orriear. The University, Dun- 
dee DD 1 4HN from whom 
further particulars are avail - 
■ able. Please quote . reference 
E8T/23/E4. 1 1008 


Applications are invited front 
well qualified candidates with 
s relevant background. 

The appointment .will be 
made on the Lecturers - scale 
(£7.190-£14.)25) end will 
commence as soon a* possible. 

*■ Further parti oulara may be 
obtained from thg Academic 
Personnel . Office. University, 
of .Glasgow; Glasgow Ola 
8QQ, vVhero applications IB- 
copies), giving the nsrbes arid/ 


idS pal see '.Of “not ifiarS „ til tin 

wrerper 

August/ ?Sb4°. P 


■hrtB"’roriorgagi ' sRoitfti^bi- 
— or before' 97th 


University of 
Keele 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
MUSIC 

Appllcui lon^ nr*- InviKuJ lor 
a temporary Inctureahlp truin 
1 Oi:tabVI 1 984 to 50 .[Ullu 
1983. Tht- uppoIntinRiit will 
b» made on (lie first (our 

S iolnls of the lecturers' seal*- 
17,190 - £14,125, under re- 
view. Corn iiiathfnu ol li-ir- 
■nony. xnalvsls ntc. is usaen- 
tial. but there Is whin scope to 
enunne npeclnllat Imernata In 
aroaa such as studio work, 
composition ur performance. 

Appliration form* and 
further particulars from Ilia 
Registrar. Villi vcrciiy _ of 

KenlH. btnffs. ST3 SBC lo 
whom they should bn rniiirurd 
not later than 1 7 August 1 984. 

I 1002 


Goldsmith's College 

University of London 

HEAD OF HALL 

i Raymond 

Applications are Invited for 
the above fiill-llma post. This 
Is a modern Hall for ISO 
students close to the main 
College alto. Tho posl involves 
day-to-day administration nf 
Hnlt and staff together with 
responsibility for student wel- 
fare ate. A furnished 3 had. 
room flut Is provided. 

Salary £6.717 X 5 Incra. 
moms to £7.70 7 pa (under 
review) less £297 pa for full 
board for Head of Hall. 

Write for further details to 
the Personnel Officer. Uni- 
versity of London Goldsmith's 
College, New Crass. London 
SE14 6NW. Closing data for 
receipt of applications 10th 
August 1984. (11010) 111 


University of 
London 

CHAIROF 
INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 
Tenable at the London 
School of Economics and 
Political Science 

The Senate Invito applica- 
tions for the above newly- 
established Chair. 

Applications (10 copies) 
should be submitted to the 
Academic Registrar (TKESi, 
University of London, Mb lei 
Street, Loudon WC1E 7 HU. 
from whom further particu- 
lars should first be obtained. 

The clnslng dale for receipt 
of applies Ilona is 16 Novem- 
ber 1984. 1 1 1017) HI 


University of 
■Warwick 

LECTURESHIP IN 
LAW 

. Applications are Invited for 
a post of Lecturer In the 
School of Law tenable from 
1st October 1984 ar from a 
niutunlly con von lent data. A|»- 

f iilcanta with expertise In any 
laid nf law wifi bn consi- 
darod. 


The University of 
Lancaster 

: Dapartment of Accounting 
and Finance 

Application* are invited for 
two Temporary Lecturashin* 
or up to 3 years within ' the 
Department of Account! ns 
and Finance. While strong 
candid etna will ba welcomed 
their specialist 


interest, preference may ba 
given to those offering finance 
or quantitative methods in 
accounting and finance as 
their major interests. 

. Salary will be et the bottom 
end or. the Lecturer Salary 
Beale (E7.180-£B,b30 under 
— view).-' . 


: edged 




Further partlculare may ba 
obtained from the Estabfishr 

2® *L 1 ol/^L WOt 0n. verSlty 

House,. Bel I rigs, Lancaster 
LA14VVV whore applications 
(five copies) should be sent to 
srlivs not later _ than- 10 
AUgust 1984.^11019) HI 




’ll. 


initial salary up to £10,230 
..a. on Tlio Lecturer - scale: 

J7, 190 - £14,123 p. a, (under 

rev low). ! 

Further details end a up] lea- ] 

tlon farms from the Registrar, 
University of Warwick. 


The University of 
Sheffield 

APPOINTMENT OF A 
PERSONNEL 
OFFICER 

t Admin 1st rati vn staff Grade 
IV) 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post, cd taka re- 
sponsibility for a new Person- 
nel orrice which la to be set up 
integrating the present 
academic and non- academic 
personnel sections. Candi- 
dates should ba appropriately 
qualified with experience or 
personnel matters, preferably 
in g University environment. 

Particulars from the Reg- 
istrar and Secretary (Star-; 
ring). The University, Shef- 
field 810 9TN to whom ap- 
plications, Including the 
iiamos of three referees, 
should ba sent by 3l August 
1984. Ref RISS/DI. 1 100(3 


University of i 

London 

CHAIRS OF I 

ECONOMICS (2) | 

Tenable ai the London i 

School of Economics and j 

Political Science i 

The Sonata Invite applies- ’ ! 

Lions for two Chairs or ganerr ■ . 

ol economics. at Hit London! • 
School of Economics and Poll- - 
tlcal. Science, Appointments ■ 
may, however, be made in any 
of the following areas . or 
specialization; economic 
theory, labour . economics, ■ 
macro-economics, industrial - 


economics. International eco- 
nomics. development econo- 
mics and political economy.' 

Applications (10 copies) 
should ba submitted to the 
Academic Registrar (THES). 
University of London, Mulct 
Street, London WCIE 71IU. 
from whom further particu- 
lars should first ba obtained. 

The e losing date Tor receipt 
llcatlc - - - - 


Of BP 

ber 1 


01018) 


Iona Is 14 Beptem- 


H 1 
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Universities 

continued 


University of 
Dundee 

Department of Civil 
Engineering 

There la a vacancy for a 

LECTURER IN Cl VIL 
ENGINEERING 

* h 1 S t ®*>ove Department 
JKfJS™ .to® successful candl- 
2!ifiL w , ° wll) Probably have 
HE**!*»**« nxperlenco In 

SL r .H5l u,a L. "PfllPrcrlnpj will 
iSrfbii 1 ® ™P°n*lbiHilea 

u',L"S ba ■■■Pclntod 

JvHri tn® Vl'olfion Dr Id go Re< 
farnail ' vho «« main in- 

it^Sil a _2r. e 1* proas nr in the 
rei habllliQUon of all 
(n the uses of 
In structural on- 
SffSf'ISP'.Fqfl ,n toe davelop- 
linht-welghi bridge 

i J i.i'Ji ® .fop^er raviaw, w , t h 
p ? rt "9 dependant on 
3££ , i£ ,c ?It on *J ln ‘ l aaperlence. 
°rant towards removal ex. 
panic* to Dundee. 

iaiiJlK? W.* 0 "" (a c °Plo« I con- 
M n ™« full career da tall a and 
the namnsot 3 referens should 
5S. , h d SS db J’ 21,t AtJ .® UBt 1934 
Shi «i2, a **“rsai»nel Officer, 
Jfi® Vp |v »r9£ty, Dundee DD 1 
rrom whom further par- 
ticulars are available. Please 
ay?™ reference EST/25/ 
84CCI. 1 1009 


Fellowships 


The University of 
Aston in Birmingham 
Department of 
Pharmaceutical Sciences 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP- 
„ MEMBRANE 
phar MACOLOGIST 

»hi V l?H! ,c J ,,,on * aro invited ter 
the 'car work within 

l~ rc Ejtporl mental cho- 
mo therapy Research Croup to 
toe affects of antl- 
UHnour agenta on cell mem- 
bra no function, particularly 

SSr1H?.. ,n to" hu« aiid llpiS 
rnfitibollavn. The rfiiaarch 
Group number* 20 actant 1st* 

S' vl5th B t^obja^fe"^ 

u nde rstanding tha mechan- 

t?r»? ,P f .* n . r l) ltL i rnQur >lruB ac- 
**°n and the doveloDment of 
jj|l v<l V ® ®P, m * • New labors tar- 
tea. costing C0.69M whlnh 

^n?B CRT 10 i ho Un,v 0ralty 

Spring ?&4'. WBrB ° Pfln * d 'n 

™£55 d, A Hl * , S ,h ould ■ leva, or 
Ph P ri Ct *° “btaln. a 

ln biochemistry, phar- 
SI2S2l a SX a S Pbyaioioay end 
fhe ri *u*Xr *1° VB oxperleiic “ in 
mi B .. r JS W A r - n « mb r«n® bluche- 

be for □ oaS5JlPR? ,n,B, * nl w111 

E?J SiSSf 1 la d of one year and 
wi?i5ff. n, K. Bncl,,n ,a, 4i> Win be 
a 1 *" range 2T.1B0 to 

rovlewi! D “ r anmim < Udder 
“be 

tii* staff orric- 

4?” 

1 1004 


Polytechnics 


University of Warwick 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited fur 

n«S.V V . t i? r ^ ll .S ldoC i? ra! SERC 
Ef™ J h fellowship In the 
° r . Engineering. 

tUinAr V la V° ,h " Indsntlflca- 

S* 1 *® 1 VJl® ° f J hl ® project Is to 
w-Si nShM?. 11 of ""Plyalnp the 
Lr.SS5iI toblllty of nonlinear 
2i2!fU r lfl_® ,n P Provide a more 
r,®® d y, for global idenrl- 

by refinement and 
extension of currently-avall- 
aliia methods and develop- 
ed. s va Mo bl s B f or* (rave i 

SKST I™* S*® l "w«lbS 

SUSS l |°n control Jg£ 
?.?S r .V?3 pr ®?Pltod msthema. 
;£l“™v“£ ecIa ■ 1 i' 1 1? oso with a 

Sf7d n e B n?r a rfe4^ d ln ,he are ' 1 

lA^:. r . y £ W 7 , l U a S°- 0 £ n i t , h fl * 1 ?- n .i 8 
to a maximum or £0080 p!a. 

M.iA br U , 5i , . ,0 n forms and rur- 

Reoiatrar. University of War- 
wick. Coventry CV4 7AL 

g uotlnoRef. No. S0/2B/84 Al 
losing . date for receipt of 

TBM8W7f 17,h Auo h2 


Colleges and 
Departments 
of Art 


Royal College of 
Art 

dm 1 are" Invited for 
tne following ousts i n the 

SCHOOL OF 
TEXTILE DESIGN 

at the College. 


.r. AO r B .'ia?a g"» 


%J&vs£ 


ally. ' internntlon. 

°pr», Svvf beu.' c^uino S^S 

ar August 19I4. iiiolfiR III 


n^ADOF DEPAR-rMENT* 

• OF ELECTRICAL and 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 
(GRADE VI) 


miM 


; *! ; 'I 

If!;.' 

'“AS ?ti>. ;( 



avanaow from: 

Thg Personnel Offlc*. 

fBSanaa&Si.. 

CfosJng Data. 

Ju^y2 1 «|Awflurt , 1084. 



DUNCAN OF JORDANSTONE COLLEGE OF ART 

Appllcallona are invited for ihe undemotod posts In the slated Schools: 

1. School of Pood and Accommodation Management - Senior Lec- 
turer “A" (£1 2,777/Cl 6,1 04) In Applied Solenoe 
The successful candidate will be In charge of the Applied Science end 
Health Section of the School of Food and Accommodation Management 
and will participate In Planning and leaching of Ihe proposed Degree in 
"Food and Accommodation Studies" and will co-ordinate and partici- 
pate to the leaching of Science Input to Ihe existing Higher Diploma 
Course In Hotel, Catering and Institutional Management, and the 
Diploma Course In Home Economics. Preference may wail be given to 
graduates who have experience of teaching to Degree level, of prepara- 
tion of Degree proposals for validation, and of research In the areaa of 
Food or Accommodation. 

2 School of Deelgn- Lecturer "A" (£8,66^12,777) in Interior Design 
Applicants tor Ihe full-time lecturing post In the Interior Design Main 
Study of the BA(Hons) course In Design should have a Degree In 
Architecture, or Interior or Environmental Design, and have Borne years 
of professional experience, together with a genuine enthusiasm tor 
teaching. Expertise In Fumflure Design and/or computer aided Deafen 
will be particularly welcome. 

3. Library - 2 Assistant Librarians (Qualified) (£7,889/£1 1 ,358) 
AppHcants for these poste in the busy College Library must be Char- 
tered Librarians. Apart from normal Library duties, one post encom- 
pa ?S?iS2P 0n8lbIlity in 1,18 flUh l ect specialisations of Planning, maps 
““ L™® 0, whil®! the other post concerns subject specialisations In 
Architecture, Building, Technical Information and Ihe Standards Collec- 
tion. together with research of computer iwag a 

Further particulars and application Forms for each ol the above posts 
may be obtained from the Secretary (Department D). Duncan of J'or- 
danstone College of Art, Perth Road. Dundee. Tel: (0382) 23281 to 
whom completed forma should be returned not later than Friday 17th 
- ^ - (16084) 


dF LIVERPOOL 
POLYTECHNIC 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN BIOCHEMISTRY 

a fi?li C H tlona WM* from W0 K qualified graduates havlna 
rolafe^^Kly[n^^^ mlBl ^ , Molecular B,olo 0V or a closely 

p08 i? 88 . Post-graduate experience In Blo- 
ic . B . an S /or Information Technology and will be 
expactad to teach to Honours degree level. 

candidate will be required to purBue research 
and perform departmental administrative duties 
Previous applicants need not reapply. 

Salary £7,21 5-E13, 443. 

and ■" ?PP»catlon form contact the 
l V8r P°o1 Polytechnic, Rodney House. 70 
Mount Pleasant, Liverpool L3 GUX. Tel: 051-207 3B81 ext. 

advertisement. 1 * 14 d,,V,, ,r0m ,h8 W™™"™ «f «hl. 

- (16682) 


Urban Estate Management and 
Quanllly Surveying 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
(GRADE VI) 

Applications sm invited for the 
■hove post to , 8ke effacl from 
L January 1985 or earlier It possible. 
Candidates ifiould be capable of 
exercising strong academic lepder- 
uup of a detriment which offers an 
Honours degree in Quanllly Sur- 
veying and a degree In Urban Estate 
Management. 

Farther particulars and appHcatfon 

rami are obtainable from: 

Th* Personnel Officer, 

Th* Polytechnic or Wain, 
Pontypridd, .- 
Mid Glamorgan. 

CE37 IDL 

Tri! (0443) 405133 ext. 2021. 
Cfoaing dale: 10 August 1984 

R*r..7O03? 

Area ' S * -*• i 


polytechnic 
- of Wales 


Brisiql Poly teohnic 

.^•VTEGltNl^lpEfil-' 


Bristol Polytechnic 

PART-TIME 
LECTURERS IN 
POLITICS AND 
ECONOMICS 


nar Na L/65 


The Dei 
namice and 


|rtment or Eco- 
9ocial Science hne 


rS b,,c - Administration on 
»**{;. Biieinoaa Studies and 

GS 

■bpro^/rfnte 1 q ualir?catia ns!.* V * 

-Ppffia^ hOP ro U r^ ,, *t B o I,d SS 

^Jtorneo by 10 August 1984 , 
&n3ce C TTri«S t i Ul S feraonnoi 

-11 P !SSKL? u p te Ref No L/65 in 
■11 communications. <1098 8) 


The Hatfield 

scJra^ ring 

Wyl-lonori„du«rJ«lBy.i. m . 

assistant 

wsstita- 


# hiphfir 




U;l i-« i 

m: if:.' 

hWr ’’ ; 


WUp 


Ptennfnd! 

courses": 

emPMHbs 


• ' ■ 'I . /; --t.'. 1 •jib; 


pi 


THE TIMES H.GHEREDl JCATlnWfi,iMi. r 

_ njj. 

Bristol Polytechnic Newcastle 
LIBRARIAN ManagiSS^ 

Rer No L/62 School of M. tll 

JSESB1& 


W . acaduHte qunllflort 

Librarian la renulrad foi- tills 
mb* wMch will he baaed at the 
i Slra™ hl Th H R «dland site 
The pni-aan appoint, 
ed wlllbo required to coutrlb. 
uto. na part of u Inuni, to' the 

£K2i82“l o r ®, dynamic llbrury 

to tilti Fnrulty of 
^duration und doinuiiinltv 
Studios. Applicants ohniild 
poneasi exi>ei-[ U ii (e of aud nn 
Intoreat In nnrsliiii, Imaltli and 
applied socinl hciiiiIoh whllu an 
tolerHel in tep. hor .uhiVaUm! 
will lio n n added ailvnntnfln. 

-Salary 8cnlu: L1I £7.ai^ 
Cl 0.683 (bur )— £1 ] ,a6li pnr 
annum. SL C10.AB3-C12. fsa 
<bnr>— £13.443 per niniuin. 

Tho nppoinlninnt will be 
Rind* on tlin nppropi-iata nciiln 
accord Inn to relevant previous 

narvIcu/iixpai-Jrnr*. IPho. 

ss»j™ Ksaaf&A.s: 

n n K8Zj\%S. tWr r 0etait * n,| d an 
application form, to bn 
returned by 17 August 1 984 
ef®OB« C€Nifaut the Personnel 
Bristol Polyifli'imir 
Caldhnrboiir Lana, F^ronchay 1 

e^ Bt 4 , i6° r ar rl ^7 B,l “ tDl 

B.l P ^a e ^oL^2,„ 

H3 


Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytechnic 
Behoof of Business 
Administration 


Polyte 

shoofofl 


LECTURER II IN 
OFFICE 

ADMINISTRATION 

Ro -ad vert taenia nt 
. Uor No A3 2/8 4 
p «n 1,cat, °i»» "re Invited for 
|,0 «* which will 

W.w*. . ll °n. Krybonrdlnu 
W “ dPrai' , i»al n n Tochnl- 
IT.-n.JiJ., AutumiUcd orric* 

ma^coureee dfinrc'] Ulll , dlpln- 

oun iri ^Bn or . "nulvalent 
11,1 “ppruprintu 

ussist d ?A 0 ii VlM i b *’ ®*P Bt 'tnd *a 
“» 

Managoinen t .° f a,ld 

BtirnhamFE: Lecturer II 

Lf,4ia I - 1 1 ,568 per on mini. 

to r , l,, " r del ill In und up. 
5a P'eiisi- mil our 

sfrii™ r saa , i ,oi s' a sB!r rt 3 

JKaSLuSF'a? 1 ?" a "tnnnu'd 

SS U W2T 1 J^ no, *‘ : “i‘ mivnlciii* 
a ■ V* r® "uiooiiiry Hinltn 
Ad ml mm nit i ve Anslstant (Rc- 
Tvri« fn ° l | l i! > < Newcimilp iiihiii 
if'" I'llytoi'hidi'. HI I Ison 
NFi Aht upon Tyno 

Bii.Vi.m ,,l U n c «M*»Pl Kind 
kjj iiin nllnifhl hr* r^diriif fl 

SiMnlii J ,B ^•Cpnca n timber 

by 10th Ailiiust 1084. 11006 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 
Faculty of Business, 
Humanities and Social 
Sciences 

FACULTY 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

£6.264 . £7.003 
. h « jPPltentmns are invited for 
° h '“ ve Po»t to Join a emull 
I?"*" ° r "onilnlBtrntlve assln- 
o-n«-? p ? aln * B d to provide 
KJ?- r AL!SP port *° lh e nine 
Faculty within tho 

--Whilst graduates with de- 
?ho*B» rc to *he work of 
SSSJR' rr, °y be preferred. 
ionHMnl ln t»r««« of 

importance . W ^xce!lerre ^ 

EidvAhS? ■««& both oral 
together with the 
FvP£.& *9 oraanlBB a rolatlva- 
^ui m tinctur ed work schedule 
of d *h« r n1!l. , ? ,e Q t 1° toe work 

essonthilT i,t0t:hnc wU1 bB 

rurt£!£r l n?£l? <1 ■ ,0 ™s and 

Bhta "L° obtaln- 

ornr.; « The Personnel 

urns 


SSi.TStaff’S 

Au l sss , n,jr” : 


Polytechnic of Central 
London 

Fa ®“!5: t of , Soc tol Sciences 
end puslneae Studios 

lecturer n in 
polittos 

Required for fixed-term, 

*SS 

-;Mh SS? trr ‘ American 

v 'rii^lSy ! bn ' etBle.^ £8.203- 
. ,P *- Inclusive . of 
1 1 ^i-onaan Allowance. ,• 

' aof&itar bdfHeuiara ' and 


*®to August 


waSSST 

fr App^ a f u ^A tou 

n Wide pinnS qW^WbS 
njn and proreBJjSSfi* 8, 

he Jilven to w»n r "’ t ® *3 
candidate, with til fMtfW 

TEMPORARY 
lecturer mu 
MATHRMATlS 

sftastUiBSSS 

Sn”.ra;;,”s3sig 

dote* should haveMoiEJ 1, 

Hl» ta «chinB 

degree level. PrSteSnSfJ 
JL van to well qudflM 
“"‘Juates. with leciSrtMi!! 

Po I lowing "areas?' n0 " ^ 

Numerical Methodi. 

Theoretical Mecbinici. 

Engineering Matlumiau 

Burnham FE: L*cu.r*r B 

£7.213 - £11, 96B penrtnua 

,,|«br Lacturer EIp.MJ. 
£12,392 <bnr) . C13,44Tps 
annum. " 

piiKSSiK 
~5. h .S r SSSS-BfflBrc 

write enclosing a sunui 
addressed foolscap envdqi 
«* Mrs Rojamary Sram 
Administrative AisDlenlltlv 
cnnlmontl, Newcastle un 
Tyne Polytechnic. Blum 
Building, Ellison Place, Nn- 
castie upon Tyne NEI BST, tt 
wham . completed fan 
should be returned quoihi 
the rerereuce number by ID 
August 1984. lOSlI 


Polytechnic of the 
South Bank 

London Road, London SII 

Deiiartment of Lew 4 
Government 

ASSOCIATE 
LECTURER (0,8) 
Ref: LW.01 

TEMPORARY 
(ONE-YEAR) „ 
LECTURER n IN LAW 
Ref: LW.02 

Thn eucceesful 
will bn expected to wschj* 
the BA Law degree ■mJ® 3 
un Interest In common JswDa 
tho legal syetem 
Lecturer II po*th Q ltl«r 
bo able to teach ntenwjj*" 
trnda, Tha Aseaelste 
will be expected to W”* 
non-degree courses, w 
tlculer the DEC Buslnese ShW 

|es course- 

Salary will be PfU «■ ■%* 
rol lowing range: a 

1 0>— £1 aloSS p.a. IncUuM" 
London Allowance- tt £ 
calculated pro rote W 
fractional post.. 

Application rorrnsavfllisbh 

^W 2 °B nl Sl#«^ 

Pleaso quote the relevsnt m 
erenco number. 

Closing date tef this po* 1 11 
I7tli August 1B84. ■ ^ 

Tha Polytechnic 
OppartunltleB EmplW er - gj 
(10982) 


' Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytechnic 

Faculty of Hum an i ti es 

SBSS® 

<£8S*y 

J he School ® r ht P*fO£ 
wishes to sppoIn*"g%rte.« 


tssssgtJs^A 

Applicants "houin ■■ 
toast s 8^ d Ji‘S2 able t“ 

geography, “ rb *!l 4 rti^lS 
and policy “ n J BV B!ol^^ ,,,>, 
aspects of " 
geography. unnsfl 

The post w *n^ wSfiw^S 

week. 

• Rate nf ran*« 0 * r,,Wfl 
£I^B per hour. 

Written 

y t i c I 1 


Humanities. "“/pWeWgJS 

RSSffiS pertlSur. re»«|#B 
the post. 



[■■MF.S HIUH ER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 27.7.84 


« — LOTHIAN REGIONAL COUNCIL 

Department of Education 
NAPIER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

Administrative Officer (Examinations) 




? I^i 4 ih#cSi«fi 8 'B Course Validation procedures; and operating Ihe Room Alloca- 
tan fc snb should hold a good Honours Degree and should have relevant 




g^kxncstei 

Research Assistant In Educational 


ir 8 v , . 1 1 i •\tu ■ h i l * j ll; i 


Omeed b Die Faculty of Science to monitor and evaluate the leaching ol Introductory 
SSL, md Ihe use ol other computer-based learning packages In a variety ol 
£ 0*1 yi the (softy. The post Is (dr one year In Ihe Aral Instance. 




iartg pneen would bean advantage aa would experience a) educational evaluation. 

Research Assistant - Department of 
Applied Chemical Sciences 

Jfts&va us InvSad from first or second ciaas Honours graduates (n Chemistry or 
wwwl Sctanee lor a reaearoh esslelantehip working In the area of novel poty- 
XMtytme and their propertyfelnjcture releflonehlps. 

n* ucHHlut uc Scant will Join a team working under ihe direction of the Head of 
nggarmeni, Dr & H-W. MBbum, and will be expBded to regleter for a Higher Degree. 
Sport win be lanabie for a period of 2 years, 
tenon Se*:U,284-U.1&. 

fawdai lam end further particulars far the above paste may be obtained from- The 
£&tatfratfra Officer (Personnel), Naplar College, Collnton Road, Edinburgh 
EHIQ 60T. 

TbiCMng date lor Ihe above poets la lOlh August, 1B84. (16696) 


Applications are invited lor ihe following posls In tho Eleclrical and Eleclronlc Engineering Department. Those appointed Will teach 
on, and develop, B.Eng., HND/C and retraining courses for indu&lry in Electronic end Instrumental ion Engineering. 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER - 2 Posts 

Applicants should normally be chartered engineers qualified to honours degree level with recent Industrial or research experience 
and able to supervise sludent project work and contribute to consultancy and research. Current research is In O.S.P., 
microelectronics, Instrumentation and control and the applications of microprocessors. There is an immediate need for specialists In 
digital communications, but applications may come from any appropriate field. 

LECTURER II - 1 Post 

To take special responsibility for some of the engineering applications activities ol the above courses Including supervision of Ihe 
Department's workshop and drawing activities and the extension of electrical applications of computer aided engineering. Industrial 
experience, a suitable qualification and a desire to develop skills In CAE, Including p.c.b. manufacture, is essential. 

Candidates appointed at Lecturer II level normally progress lo Senior Lecturer level. 

TEMPORARY FULL-TIME LECTURER - 

SEPTEMBER 1984 TO DECEMBER 1984, WITH POSSIBILITY OF EXTENSION 

To teach workshop/drawing. Candidates should be able to give students the confidence to acquire and develop mechanical and 
electrical skills relevant to nigh technology courses. 


Salary Scales: Temporary Lecturer - £5,649 - £1 1 ,568 

(under review) Lecturer II - £7,215 - £1 1 ,568 


(under review) Lecturer II - £7,215 - £1 1 ,568 

Senior Lecturer - £10,683 - £13,443 

Further details and application froms may bB obtained from the Deputy Registrar to whom completed application forms should be 
relumed by 10th August 1984. 


Bolton Institute of Higher Education 

Deane Road, BOLTON BL3 5AB Hfli I 
Tel: Bolton (0204)28851 ■■■■■■■■■■ 


Colleges of Further Education 


City of Salford 

SALFORD COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSTRUCTION AND SURVEYING 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER IN 
QUANTITY SURVEYING 

Applications are invited from Graduate or Chartered Quantity Sur- 
veyors to teach on a range of courses including the College 
Diploma In Quantity Surveying and BfTEC Building Studies Certifi- 
cate and Diploma. The appointment le from 1 January 1985 or 
sariBr If possible. 

Salary scale will bB In accordance with the Burnham FE scales lor 
Taachere In Establishment of Further Eduoation, viz: 

Lecturer Grade II - E7.215-E1 1 ,568 per annum (Under review) 
Senior Lecturer - E10.683-E 13,443 pBr annum (under review) 
with grade and starting salary dependent on qualifications and 
experience. 

Application forma and further particulars available from the 
Principal, Salford College of Technology, Frederick Road, 
Wtord Mfi 6PU. Tel: 061 736 6541 . (i087a> 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


A Roehampton 

v fawtitute 


Dlgby Stuart 
FioeM 
Sauthlinda 
Whlutand* 


Administration 


HUMBERSIDE COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Academic Secretariat 

administrative 

a™™ 

28.640 - £6,135 

Secretariat 
administrative 
SS**!" Academic Board 
SL ^Ittw .indtoth. 
and review 

As Secretary to 

will have contact ' 
administer 

2^S2ltel Th8 150518 

arkrtnletrsifen. 

SS&l^^ltirther 

Offlc. 2 £lL ThB Fwaonnet 

h 5SS^ bW8 Coll *9* of 

^*>•8:3^^811884. 

^"n • ' ~ ' (teasi) 


® r sphai 




Southampton College 
of Higher Education 
Faculty of Technology 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MECHANICAL/ 
PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 

Application ora Invited for 
the post of temporary Lec- 
turer ll/S an (or Lacturer for 
tha period or SaptamOer 1984 
to Auouat 1085. 

The aumtiaful candidate 
will be a graduate la Median- 
Ical or Production Engineer- 
ing. A knowledge of or 
(ntereat In CAE would be an 
added advantage. Mainly he 
will be required to teach on 
tha HMD course* In Mechan- 
ical and Production 

Engineering. 

Salary will be in the range : 
£7,213 to £13.443. 

Application for 
ther details may — - „ 

The Finance and Staff 
ton Cal- 
ler Education. But 
Southampton 


The Governing Body of 
SOUTHLANDS COLLEGE 
(Methodist Division of Education and Youth) 
Invites applications for the post of 

PRINCIPAL 

as from 1st September, 1985 

The post will become vacant upon the retirement of Mr 
Douglas Milbank. 

Salary on appointment will be in the range E1B.8B2- 
£20,577, equivalent lo that under Burnham to a Grade VI 
Head of Department enhanced by £2,250 plus London 
weighting and residence emoluments. 

Particulars are available from the Clerk to the 
Governors, Southlands College, Wimbledon Parkolde, 
London SW19 5NN. Tel: 01-946 2234. Closing date for 
applications 19th October 1994. cu»77j 


Hampshire County 
Council 

Sou tl lamp Ion Institute of 
Higher Eduontlon 

Department of Accountancy 
and Administrative Btudlm 

LECTURER II IN 
PUBLIC 

ADMINISTRATION 

Applications are Invited far 
the above past which la avail- 
able Trom l September, 1984. 
The successful applicant 
should have teaching 


Council for National Academic Awards 

ASSISTANT REGISTRAR 


illcaltons are invited for the post of Assistant Registrar with 


Initial responsibilities In Art and Design. 

In addition to his or her work in the fields of Art and Design, the 
Assistant Registrar will be Involved In the development of the 
Council's academic policy generally. 

Candidates for the post should be well qualified and should have 
had teaching and/or professional experience, preferably In the 
fields of Graphic Design and/or Three Dimensional Deelgn; in 
particular, some knowledge of the developing uses of new technol- 


ogy In relation to these areas would be helpful. 

The salary scale Is £1 1 , 670-El 6,261 p.a. (under review) including 
London Weighting. Salary on appointment lwJli not exceed £1 4,925 

Purther particulars for the above post may be obtained from: 

Assistant Secretary (Personnel) 

CNAA 

344/354 Gray's Inn Road, London WC1X 8BP 

to whom applications giving details ol qualifications and 
experience and the names of two releraas should be submitted by 
31 st August, 1984. 

(t 88881 


Research and Studentships 


Librarians 


Perk ’ 
SQ9 4 W 
receipt c 
August 


c, sou in amp ion 

yw. Closing date for 

rfew&r 17 b*s 







S. Martin’s College of 
Higher Education 
Lancaster 

PART-TIME 
; LECTURER IN 

drama 

Application* Are Invited Jor 
the post of part-time prama 
Lecturer rrom 1st -H*=toS?C 
1984 <or aa soon after Uwt- 
dates possible). ■ 

. Further detelle and oppH«i- 
ttoo form may be ohto*P od 
rrom The Principe!. 8.. Mar- 
tin's College, Lancaster LAI 
»Jd. Completed application 
f-'im should returnad _by 

Ui Aepu»t..( 


experience and preferably also 
experience or 9TEC Higher 
Level course! In Public 
Administration and Public 
Sector Btudlaa. 

Salary acale: Lecturer II — 
£7,219— £1 1 .568 (award pen- 
ding). (On the eurrent level of 
work It Is expected that Mila 
post would progress to the 
Senior Lecturer acme with e 
maximum salary of £13.443). 

Application terms and fur- 
ther details from tha Finance 

asL^^sW T **t 

0703 29381 ext. 201. 

tJsmJKr 10 auou h<s 


Courses 


Unstructured Data l 
Qualitative Analysis 
The 2nd E.S.R.C JS.R-A. 
sponsored Summer School 

17-20 September 10S4 
A roBidantla! course to P 
vide postgraduate resoe 
student*' and research wor«- 

era With an i d iY 

discover more ; ®» KSJitetiva 
velopmentd in QURiuntivo 
RftAivftls find to pRTPcIpftto In 

ion Paul Atk nsan. John 

F?K!!i..S5! , «135i k S:; 

Phfl Strong. 

Fund* are^ ■ available lo sup- 
port most p*rUciPonta- 


City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic 
Library 

Applications ere Invited from 
Qualified librarians ter two 
posts 

SERIALS LIBRARIAN 
(Lecturer Grade 1) 

responsible for'the efficient 
management of aerials In the 
Main Library. Including Uie 
development of appropriate 
automated systems 

LAW/SOCIAL 

SCIENCES 

(Lecturer Grade I or II) 

tutor librarian to Join 
nowly formed team end 
develop services In Law and 
related nubiect areas... 
Experience and/or qualifica- 
tions in the legal Held 
essential. 

Both posti baaed at Perry 
Barr where the Mein Library 
has moved into an attractive 
new building, 

»£nhi u, «ffl£sff:338 

p.a. 

Application terms to be 
returned by 14tli August. 
1984 to: The Personnel 

Offfcor, City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic, 4th Level, JF’ 
Block, Perry Barr. Bir- 
mingham D42 28 V, Tel: 021- 
396 9193, ext. 21^. (11022) 


The Polytechnic 
Wolverhampton 

RESEARCHER 

VACANCIES 


Applications are Invited far 
work on the Following pro- 
jects from 1 October. Inter- 


fllOJ4> 


vlowa will be held in 
September. _ 

1 . Staff selectton. epprnUal 
and development In aclioola. 

2. Survey and anelyala of 
the Implementation of office 
automaKon. In eelected public 
and private praUnlaatlon. 

I Please note that tnla project 
■ ter- one year only). 

3. A rive-f Inner communica- 
tion system for the automated 
office. 

4. Defl nit ion, exploration 
end practical development of 
exparlental learning. 

3. Deelgn criteria for lock 
mechanisms. 

. _6. Tha_ Severn Navigation 
1600-1 BOO. 

T. An Intelligent knowledge 
baaed system for natural lan- 
guage procfiesing. 

B. Pro topi ns t technology In 
plant physio logy. 

9. The development or the 
concept or health in health 
earn professionals. 

10. The .development, im- 
plementation and evaluation 
or computer assisted learning. 

1 1 . Aerial photographic In- 
terpretation with reference to 
the reconstruction of past 
jandscapes In the West Mid- 

i 

' 12. The use of Industrial 
waste materials- In Uic manu- 
facture of hydraulic cement. 

■ Salary: £3,649 to £6.363 
{subject to revlewl. 

Application forms and de- 
tails from: Staffing Office; 
The Polytechnic. Wol- 
verhampton WV 1 1SB. Tel: 
(0902) 71 0634 r (24 hour 

hnsablloqe Service). ^ 10998 


University of Bristol 
H. H. Wills Physics 
Laboratory 
TWO-YEAR POST- 
DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTSHIP 


October 1984. funded by the 
Royal Society, to work ln con- 
junction wlin Dr J. A. Wilson 


and co- work era on charge 
density waves,, on fntercon- 
flouratlon fluctuation be- 
haviour in rare-earth com*. 

* ioundi, or on closely related' 
spies within materials 
oriented solid state phyalcs. 

Previous 'experience with 
low temperature measure- 
ments. with oloctronlcs and 
computing would be par- 
ticularly advantageous to pro- 
spective applicants, although 
other areas of expertise surh 
. os crystallography, high pres- 
sure or neutron work could bo 
equally well -suited. 

on National scalo. 
at 27. Applicants 



University of Bristol 
Department of Economic ' 
& Social History 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


Applications are Invited ter 
th# BBRC-flnancsd post, of 
Research Assisi a at to work at 
the Public Records Office. 
London, compiling a hand- 
book or documents on eco- 
nomic planning. 1943-31. The 


For further particulars 
lease writs to Dr. R. Lowe. 
7 Woodland Road. . l)rtetpl. 

“ 'HU.5WMi4V?lS1 
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Research and Studentships 
continued 


r — 

Polytechnic 
x of Wales 


Cpmbu»tlqil nr EmillMficd 
tunlR In nir'Rl Enaliln* 


| DopartmBnl of Mathumatlc* 
and ComjiutBr Science 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
IN COMPUTING 


SERC/CASE 

STUDENTSHIP 


Applications are Invited for the 
aocve post, which will be available 
from t September T984. 

The successful candidate will 
undertake one of the tallowing 
projects: u 





I I Visual Information Processing 
Und " 

Data Structures for a Scale-Free 
Cartographic Database 
Other reaearcrt opportuniNas are 
also available. 

Salary: E4.947-CB.I23 per annum 
Inclusive (pay award pending). 
Further Information and 
application tonne may be I 
obtained front: I 

The Personnel Office, I 
The Polytechnic of Walea. I 
Pontypridd CF37 1DL I 
Tel: (0443) 405133, Eat. 2021. I 
Closing rfefe; 6 August 1084. I 


CanUUlMtea should posuia 
®* p ° r L lo oblnin. a aaari 
d£"| J pllnB dBUroe ln * re,c vam 


.suis 

Eug l n a nr?n a ! "fit "p h n n f 


Vnii *1.. “muh iyne, futl 

stbie: MoSrif nH ■ oon M KVf 


S^sSpi-SsaiB 


arch moth ads. 

th and 

. — he on 

.Vi.JS**rK will 








for S yui-a 
"PPrpxlmntsly 


months 


:^S r " S‘v f ™ «s 

Ab.rt.j;-, T1 >;| lh U"l v «r.l,y, 
HI 1 


University of $t 

^Andr^wa V 

OBpWtrhflntjor Pa ych ntopy 


■as!!« A) 


ASfJi c *» l invited for 


jpKKISKtee* 


Sri-SlSSSS * “IBS® 


awlp<5tw3ad ■iSSBF 

:teis'ia::1«a n *pS!S 

SSS^nr 1 ?J2E? r Jf5!FJ? L" lat !«»t 


nr. »n at i aa«t 

S?S.°r those areas and have 

u?*ti?II , L B * B ‘ ,rl * ,ICB with lab-- 
oratory rompjtprt. 




■t thS in Initial salary win be 


a Jl f™* lower end of the* * 

R 5 te.i M " r,,n *! pa,n| £ 7 Vl 90 »T 

.Ssssii mkws iPRttigr 


referees . should 


->•'!- -y 


ir.ll. 


nom«»or two referees, should 
*. SSffflf t SL** 1 * E^lobllshments 

“In l ? Ai«4.’fsa? feST 

HI1 


University of 
Reading 

School of Education 


„ Applications are Invited for 
* Hhseuroli Fnlinwililp rium 
graduate cearhers with prim- 
Piitr r jfni 0 f?l B V* BrIe,,ce end ai 

ciRi^Ti^frl L'I“?. ln f romputers to 
' UioQe 


SERC RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP IN 
AUTOMATED 
CARTOGRAPHY 

AppNcatfons are Invited lor a CASE 
I Studentship In collaboration with 
the Ordnance Survey. The project 

is tn rffiuo/nn a bnai.J.j _ 


n k fixBd T5S a i a 3f ,0 r l V Ie 1 1 * i® for 
n fixed pet loci of three years. 

for' *fn « h 2 r°nnrt I culn r • '^aiid 

5^S"^i 1 , vsrsag 

Reading nfla aAH*.® cVasinu 
date 1 7th August 10B4, 109gS 


sswatfarss * 

Candidates should hold or expact 
nlSfll 8 e™ 1 ^ u PP 0r aacond dasa 
teTAabfi? eri0nce com P uUn 8 

S^ld you wish to dlaousa this 
protect, please telephone Dr C. 
6. Jones on (0443)408133; Ext 
H77 ss soon as possible. Ref: 

— — J— tiweei 


Leicester Polytechnic 

^Research 

assistants/serc 

STUDENTSHIPS 

SIGNAL 

PROCESSING/DATA 
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Awards 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 
Department of Marine 
Engineering 


Sports Dissertation 
of the 

Year Awards, 1984/85 




SPORTS, 

council. 


Aj>pJlciu lai in arn Invited for 
a pnatBraduoto ntuilrntnhlu to 
!™ r [< with Mr. I. Thorp. Thu 
^ u ^ a 7 cill/wnter sinul- 
Slona will bn aturilnd with a 


i* up Hcunma with a 
\ v *°-°P* i, hlS |, io rue I liijnc- 
*£*; 'J. «'•«> CDn»bu» ,| a, l cl i am bn r 
whan iisinn 
aa'rln^wm *k® 1- ^ subdtnntlal 
2f ** en J, worhlna 


in KiFBB " pen ;, warning 
(Harwell i . whore 
racllltlaa are available Tor 
work an cambuntlon bomba 

eoiBS?X2 l,n . fl ,avei data 
collection technlquea. Tho 

iSilf p 15 “vallobla Inl- 
tlalli for a period of 24 
months. 


The Sports Council again Invites Supervisors of 
college, polytechnic, and university students to 
enter dissertations for these awards. 

The dissertations must be substantially con- 
cerned with physical recreation; be of first class 
quality even If the student’s degree or diploma Is 
not; and form an important part of the student’s 
degree or diploma course. 

Provided that submissions of sufficient merit are 
received, the Council will award £50 to each dis- 
sertation which wins its category (there are 6 cate- 
gories), and £150 plus a small trophy to the best 
dissertation of the year. 

For full details please apply to the 
Research Unit, The Sporte Council, 

16 Upper Woburn Place, London WC1H 0QP. 

The deadUne for submissions is 31st October 
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Overseas 
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• Technical 
: Education Posts 

l Kenya 


Lecturer in Highway Engineering 
-Mombasa Polytechnic 
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Solomon Islands 


Master Marine (Lecturer) 

Marine Training School of Honiara 
Technical Inetltute 


The University of 
Lancaster 


Contra for th« Studv Qf 
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Platanca Learning Project 

: a research 
. • fellow • 
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AUSTRALIA 



THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION »uw,> M| ^ I HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 27.7.84 


ROYAL MELBOURNE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY Kg* 


DEAN 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 

Following Ihn nnnnlnimani ni n. n_. . ■ _ 


Following the appointment ol Dr David BeanlenH .. * 

WSSSMT -1 arfl |J ^^SW5 

|S2Srlng^Clvf a U id AeroSaSca? 

Electronic Engineering, Electrical ErmlnooriL^ CommunlcaBon m 
P roduction Engineering, Metallurgy ,u K * artcal « 

has initiated the eslimSS 3 V aMnduffl' 

Centre tor Innovation Development (CID) has alan^^ 0 ^^' 1 * 


T . _ . — iuii nmovanon In Aushsi. 
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with the possibility ot lurther term sg^toSsL 
Currant Annual aalary : 
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THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


Equal Employment Opportunity 
is Institute policy 

FACULTY OF LAW 


LECTURER 


COMPUTING AND THE LAW 


Snlury: $ A 24, 840-$ A 32,634 (subject to lodeulioD) 


«i p|Mi luntm.i f»r pnrMlmu study for those wishing to obiaina prwnioBl 
quiitiiicatlun in Hit: field tif Uiw. The course is iiriiclurcd to ensure dm 
oradiiuics will sniisiy the basic ncudeniic requirements of the Sujww 
Lnun nf New Snuih Wales fur admission ns a snllcitor or bamvci. 
Applicminns arc hiviied frnm persons sulinhly qutdiflcd lo Uldi 
pmvtae ueademm lemlership In l.uw subjects generally and in partkvlu 
with on Interest and experience in the nronlem of the relatlondiipbeiKrt 
low nnd computers. 

Apnllcanis should possess upproprlnlc academic and proftaioinl 
qual.i heal inns. Lecturing experience at a university or other ternuy 
m slil ul Ion and professional experience are desirable. (In applying P 1 ** 
quote reference No. (M/1 1 1 ). 

The President will be in London during the second week ot August fa 
selected interviews. 


Applications should Include full details of academic and 
*§ rou f I f Thp names and addresses of three referees, froa 
conndenllaj reports may be obtained, should be included. Apptkate*** 
“ August and should be sent to: 

The Dlretor, New South Wales Government omces. 

66 Strand, London WC2N 51.Z. 

Tel: 01-839 6451, Ext. 156. V"* 



CHAIR OF 

RUSSELL 

STUDIES 


mcMASTER UNIVERSITY 


Invites applications for the nayvly created Chair of RusbbII Sludlw- 

Ivan to candidates who havorfta**®® 
hgh level of scholarly achtevemanfln Philosophy, bul conalderat»nY«w 
S?“ onal ca^Watas in the fleldTof History. LHsf^re.F^ 
^ ^ matlce, or International Law Tha appolntm^ io^ 0 ^ 

wSIbeattha Praiessorteval. and WHI commenceon July 1, l985forani|^ 


ikniT-rTT "w'u u lenuroo poaraon in u 
the University. The salary will pe negotiable. 
Il Is exoeefarf tha* the. >■ 


to fully lnl»2S 


(totiectod ^aptoa. u ^ D " ca, i w r “ VDlu '"“ u ' — 


Paan of Huihanltlee, 

. ..V.. 

r? ^ V ^ 3 :.* •. 4 . •: 



^] K tasiitute n l-ui-uliy commenced leaching in 1977. The Faculty coaito 
l 'u? the School nf | «w. und offers an undergraduate coav 

iL.uiing in the degree of Huchelnr of Ijws. The rour« pimifa 
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THE TIMES 


SUPPLEMENTS’ 


REPRINT SERVICE 


BUSINESS & TECHNICIAN 
EDUCATION 


An 8 page feature containing contributions from Mr H. N. Raine, Chairman 
of the Business and Technician Education Council, Sir Robert Telford, 
Chairman of Marconi, and Dr George Trolley, Head of Quality at the Man- 
power Services Commission, To name but a few. First published in THES in 
March 1984. Price 80p. 


THES PEER REVIEW (1) 


A 6 page survey that discovers how academics in seven disciplines (Civil 
Engineering, History, Economics, Physics, Politics, Chemistry and Archi- 
tecure) regard the standing of their subjects. Compiled from reports in the 
THES in December 1982 and August 1983. Price 50p. 


THES PEER REVIEW (ii) 


A 2 page survey covering Business Management, Biology, and English. First 
published in THES in January 1984. Price 25p. 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY (i) 


A 4 page report including articles on digital drawing-boards, geographical 
data sifting, computer networking and computer based learning. First pub- 
lished in THES in March 1984. Price 25p. 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY (ii) 


An 8 page report including articles on Artificial Intelligence, the imaginitive 
use of videodiscs, remote sensing, the Alvey programme, control engineering. 
First published in th THES in June 1984. Price 80p. 


MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 


An 8 page report discussing the state of management education. Also includes 
2 pages nf manag ement book reviews. First published in THES in April 1984. 

Price 80p. 


Please make cheques payable to Times Newspapers Ltd and send with 
your order to: 

Frances Goddard, The Times Supplement’s, Priory House, St John’s 
Lane, London EC1M.4BX. 
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